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KIXK OLD CALIFORATA 


TABLE WINES and CHAMPAGNES. 


HMCLIPSE. 
“Ly UNEXCELLED FOR 
DELICACY ! | 
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Ly, DRYNESS! | 


/ Natural Sparkling Wines) 


ON-THE PACIFICCOAST. | 


530 WASHINGTON ST S.F. CAL, 

| PRODUCED BY FERMENTATION IN THE BOTTLE. 


ORLEANS VINEYARD: 
| MADISON, YOLO CO. 


LOUIS GREGOIRE & CO. 


Foreign, Educational and Scientific 
BOOKS EELERS., 
Post St.. Masonic Building. | 
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THE WHITE IS KING 
FOR FAMILY USE, 
Dress * Making, lailoring «and «General * Manufacturing 
IN: - ITS GREAT OF 
+STANDS WITHOUT AN EQUAL. 
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Ditvrable. Satisfying. 
WHITE SEWING MACHINE CoO., 
108 and 110 Post Street, San Francisco. 
BRANCH OFFICEs: 


167 SECOND ST., PORTLAND, OR. : 1168 BROADWAY, OAKLAND, CAL. 


COUNTRY LANDS 


A SPECIALTY. | 
NATHAN: Ce CARNAEL, 
624 MARKET STREET, _ SAN FRANCISCO. 


NEW ENGLAND SOAP CO. 


FISHBECK & GLOOTZ, 
OFFICE, No. 214 SACRAMENTO STREET. 
Factory, Corner 16th and Utah Streets, 


QUEEN LILY SOAP. 


FINEST LAUNDRY SOAPIN THE MARKET... Washes without 

rubbing. and does not injure the elothes. The Largest Family 

Washing it the city eau be done in three to four hours. <A girl of twe lve 
years of agé Gan do a washing with this soap. 


BEWARE::OFi IMITATIONS. 
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J. L. SCOTCHLER. LOUIS GOTTSHALL. 


SCOTCHLER & GOTTSHALL, 
Keal [state and Insurance Agents, 


OAKLAND, BERKELEY, MARTINEZ. 
ALAMEDA AND CONTRA COSTA COUNTIES. 


Head Office, 1010 Broadway, Oakland. 
BERKELEY BRANCH-Gottshall Building, opp. Berkeley Station, 


CHAS. T. KERNS, Manager. 


CONTRA COSTA CO. BRANCH—Hough Building, Martinez, 


GREGORY & BARTNETT, Managers. 


Choice Lots in all the prominent tracts in Alameda and Contra Costa Counties. 


MANAGERS OAKLAND BRANCH, 
FIREMAN’S FUND. INSURANCE CoO. 


g 


Correspondence solicited. Orders received by mail or telegraph. Choice lots in 
the leading tracts in Oakland and Berkeley. Call and examine our lists. 4 
IN 
BERKELEY 
THE 

GOOD WATER. GOOD CLIMATE. EXCELLENT DRAINAGE. ’ 

Property can now be had at a reasonable figure but is advancing in value daily. We have 

some of the choicest home sites in Berkeley. 

We do a strictly commission business and endeavor to deal honorably with both buyer 
and _ seller. 
CONVEYANCES ALWAYS ON HAND. 


C. H. McLENATHEN & CO. 


BERKELEY STATION, BERKELEY, CAL. 
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In these days of ‘* boom” the first com- 


mercial requisite of a place is ‘* residential 
ot 


equability of climate have come to have 


desirability.” Beauty location and 
equal value with business adaptabilities in 
determining the rapidity of a city’s growth. 
but when a place has both. climatic and 
i business advantages of the first order, its 
future is assured beyond peradventure. 


Itis this happy combination of advantages 


that has given Oakland. its rapid, healthy 


vrowth. “Phe place -has more. to recom- 


inend it than almost ‘any other city. in 


California. In the first place it pecu- 
ilarly happy in its location. ‘The slope on 
which it Hes is steep enough to assure good 
drainage, without interfering with the regu: 


larity of the streets. ‘Phe soil is rich, and the 


cv. 


OAKLAND HARBOR, 


()AKLAND AND. 


circling line of the Contra Costa hills lies 
so closely behind, that it is sheltered alike 
from the cold winds of winter and the torrid 
heat of summers which constitutes the chief 
drawback in some of the interior counties. 
The city 1s equally fortunate in the orig- 
inal platting of its streets. Its main thor- 
oughfares are of unusual width, and the 
Much tree 


smaller streets are not narrow. 
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(From the Oakland Enquirer. | 


planting has been indulged in, and as there 
is unusual freedom from dust, the general 
aspect of the place in the summer Is as fresh 
as that of Eastern cities where cleansing 
rains abound-—a marked contrast to the 
dyspeptic dryness of other California towns 
during the same Season. 

Oakland is essentially a ‘* city of homes.” 
Its 


Francisco 


close connection with San 
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makes it the home spot of great numbers of 


metropolitan business men. The ferries 
are so comfortable, the trip across the Bay 
SO pleasant and Casy, and the rate of fare so 
low, that thousands have been tempted into 
settling on the Alameda shore whose inter- 
ests and investments are all on the other 
sidé of the Bay. Vhe early boats going 
toward San Francisco and the late afternoon 
boats. leaving that. point are as crowded 
With passengers as if the occasion was a gala 
one, and all the neighborhood was out upon 
a picnic. It is estimated that twenty thou- 
sand people cross the ferries in this Way 
every day. 

A second point in favor of Oakland as a 
place of residence Is perfection of its 
climate. [ts inhabitants claim — and with 
much justice —that averaging the twelve 
months of the yeur, it has the finest climate 
of any important. town in the United States. 
Other. places have seasons during which they 
offer more that is delightful perhaps to the 
temporary resident, but Oakland is delight- 


ful all the year round. It is seldom. indeed 


that the thermometer cxceceds seventy-five 
degrees in the hottest days.of summer, and 


then it never remams there more’ than the 


weriodic three days without a change. In 
winter, on the other hand, the mean tem- 
perature is in the neighborhood of fifty de- 

Only cleven miles from San Francisco 
there is yet an entire freedom from the damp 


— 


( hilly winds and drifting fogs of the western 


shore. ‘The land-locked nature of the loca- : 


tion accounts for this, the ordinary currents 


of air being ‘simply: the gentle breeze that 
blows in from the salt waters during the day 
and the off-shore breeze: at night.~. the 
early mornifgs “during the. imidsuminer 
months carly risers find a fog resting over 
the city; but itis light and dry, and quickly 
passes away betore the heat of the morning 
sun.  Perhapsthe best characterization that 
Can be given is to say that the climate is dry 


For roses. Vek enougcn for h- 


sias and heliotrope. As regards its equa- 
bility by seasons, the meteorological records 
ot the last fourteen years show that the mean 
heat during spring has been 55.30~; during 
summer, 60.46°; autumn, 56.90 and in 
winter, 49.09 ~—a difference of only eleven 
degrees between its hottest and. coldest 
Seasons. 

The advantage which will make Oakland 
a. Meeca to the “practical is its..extreme 
healthfulness. It has never been visited by 
any great epidemic, and its death rate ts 
among the lowest in the list of American and 
uropean cities. In fact, comparison with 
the large cities of the East shows that during 
the past twelve years only one city, viz. 
Kansas City, Missouri, has so low a death 
rate as that in Oakland during the: same 
tine. Its average per year. during that 
period has been only 12.79 per thousand of 
population, --- less than half the mortality 
rate for the same period in Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, Cincinnati, Chicago, Brooklyn, and 
other great cities of the East. » It 1s pecu- 
harly free from malarial and zymotic types of 
disease. ‘Vhisis partly owing to then atural 
healthfulness of its site and climate, and 


partly to its good sewerage and. freedom 
from filth. In the report of the Health 
Ofhcer for 1880, that official remarked: 
‘The total number of deaths during the 
year from zymotic diseases —- inclusive of 
numerous deaths. from. alcoholism, which 
most physicians would relegate to. other 
classes -- was only seventy-six, or less than 
one-sixth of the total mortality, which is a 
very fair showing. ‘he proportion of the 
death rate to the population, however, which 
was only 2.16 per. thousand, from zymotic 
diseases, 1S more significant of the extraor- 
dinary advantages which Oakland. possesses 
as a place of residence.” 

With such attractions to offer, it was but 
natural that Oakland should draw to itself a 
high-minded, intellectual class of people. 
hese were wholly alive to toe possibilities 


of the future, and as a result, the city can 
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boast today that in and around it are found 
the best educational facilities that the coast 
affords. ‘(he number of its schools is sim- 
ply legion. There is no grade of knowl- 
edge from primary to university culture that 
is not within ready reach of its population 
of youth. More students come to Oakland 
for their education than to any other three 
cities in the State. Not only are. there 
many excellent private schools conducted 
in the city and its immediate environments 
but there isa system of public schools of 
which any city might well be proud. The 
latter have a State reputation for the com- 
pleteness of their organization, the breadth 
and thoroughness of their work, the liberal 
accommodations provided for school pur- 
poses, and the careful practicality shown In 
the arrangement of their school buildings as 
regards ventilation, drainage, and all the 
other necessities of good health. 

Childen six years old are entitled to enter 
the primary grades and from that on there is 
a continuous graduation upward until the 
high school is reached. Graduation from 
this latter entitles the student to pass into 
the State University without further examin- 
ation —-a privilege not always accorded to 
the high school of the larger city across the 
bay. 

Oakland is essentially a well-built city. 
Except ona few streets the class of build- 
ings is suburban. Each house stands by 
itself with smooth lawns and tasty shrub- 
bery about it and has the air of a well-kept 
country place. 
body to breathe, and the air that is drawn 
in is fresh and pure. ‘The houses vary. in 
style according to the fancy of their own- 
ers and the prevailing fashion in. architec- 
ture at the time they were built. ‘The vivid 
contrast of light and shade afforded by the 
quality of California sunlight, allows. the 
use of a wide variety of decorative tints in 


house painting with excellent effect. Of 


late the tendency here has been, as else- 


- 


where, to follow the (Queen Anne and Fast- 


There is room for every- 


lake designs. But the range of. styles is 
practically unlimited and the general effect 
is proportionately agreeable to the eye. 

Although covering so much ground al- 
most every part of the city is convenient for 
residence purposes. ‘The whole place 1s 
threaded cross-threaded with street 
car lines and thus brought within practical 
living distance of the business centers. 

The business promise eof Oakland has 
even. a brighter side. It is the necessary 
terminus of every overland railroad which 
enters California, and as a consequence de- 
rives a benefit from every shipment of goods 
which enters the country from the East. 
There is a long arm of the Bay skirting the 
southern side of the city which furnishes 
the safest harbor on the coast for deep sea 
vessels. Its water frontage 1s more con- 
venient and extensive than that of San 
Francisco. It isa commercial axiom that 
business centers where rail and water meet. 
The many storied factories and mills that 
line its water front are a direct testimony to 
the ease with which its finished) products 
may be shipped and handled. 

The recent revival. of. interest real 
estate in Oakland has been due in a large 
measure to the energetic action of its effi- 
cient Board of Trade, with V. D. Moody 
as president, Mr. Davies as secretary, and 
such active business men as M. J. Keller, 
A. D. Thompson, Bernheim & Co., Kahn 
& Sons, -Thos.. Prather, .E..°C.. Sessions, 
Mayor Davis, and Fred Campbell as. its 
supporters: Among the leading real estate 
men of Oakiand are such firms as Wood- 
ward & Gamble, C. A. Heron, Roberts & 
Grayson, Snow Pettis, W.-J..-Dingee, 
Scotchler & Gottshall, A. W. Pattiani, ‘T. J. 
Pearce, Oakley & Wiswell, H. J. McAvoy 
& Martin & €o.; Anthony, 
senedict, Capell & Co., J. Callaghan, and 
the Oakland Land Improvement Company. 
In East Oakland, among the real estate men 
are Cooks & Waterman, and Heald & Wade. 
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WHEN Luis Maria Peralta cut his fire- 
wood from the oak groves of the Encinal de 
San Antonio, he had no premonition of the 
future importance of the city that now oc- 
cupies that spot. It was not until 1853 or 
1854 that the first Americans recognizing 
the great natural advantages that this land 
of oaks afforded, formed there the nucleus 
of the present town. For some time the ad- 
vance of the new settlement was slow ; but 
once established, a period of rapid and 
healthy growth ensued which has continued 
until the present time. ‘Today Alameda is 
a compact, well-built city of some ten 
thousand inhabitants. 

l.ike her sister city, Oakland, Alameda is 
essentially a city of homes. It is the best 
sewered, best lighted, best governed of the 
cities about the Bay. The facilities for 
coming and going between Alameda and 
San Francisco are unsurpassed. — I:very 
twenty minutes during the day passengers 
between these points have their choice be- 
tween two. well-equipped lines of cars and 
steamboats ; and the night service Is contin- 
ued up to twelve o’clock. ‘There is also an 
excellent horse car line to Oakland by way 
of the Webster Street bridge, and another 
by way of Brooklyn is in process of con- 
struction. Indeed none of the requisites of 
urban life are wanting in this favored town. 
It has miles of sidewalks and macadamized 
roadways, abundant supplies of water and 
, a well drilled fire department, active 
churches of all denominations, fine schools 
of every grade, and a weekly newspaper that 
is the Nestor of the press of the State. 

One of the greatest attractions of Alameda 
Nowhere within 


is its sporting | facilities. 
the same distance from San Francisco can 
be found so much to attract the pleasure 


seeker. San Leandro Bay on the one side 


and Oakland Harbor on the other afford the 


lover of aquatic sports the best opportunt- 
ties possible for the exercise of their skill. 


‘The water is always smooth and the stretches 
sufficiently extensive to allow free play to all 
conditions of craft from the fragile and un- 
stable shell to the more substantial fleet of 
white. winged yachts. ‘There is already a 
wide spread interest on the coast in aquatic 
sports and the numerous regattas are as a 
rule rowed and sailed in these waters. 

But the chief attraction of Alameda 1s its 
salt water baths. | Along the southern shore 
there are long stretches ot sandy beach, and 
here numerous bathing establishments have 
been constructed large enough to accommo- 
date simultaneously many thousands of 
bathers. ‘The natural facilities have been 
supplemented by huge coffer dams which 
confifine the water at the proper level so that 
at the lowest tides there are always smooth, 
tideless pools where bathing may be carried 
on. QOutside these dams the beach shelves 
so gradually that the most venturesome bath- 
ers who prefer the open, have plenty of 
room and abundance of deep water in which 
to try their skill. While these baths are 
popular atall seasons of the year, in summer 
the numbers who visit them are phenomen- 
ally large. It 1s said that as many as fifteen 
thousand people have bathed on the beach 
That this beach should be 


so much more popular than those at North 


In a single day. 


Beach and other ponds is due to two causes; 
first, that the water is several degrees warm- 
er along this shore than that in the open 
bay ; and second, that the Alameda _ beach 
is almost entirely sheltered from the chilly 
winds from the ocean. 

In addition to the boating and bathing, 
Alameda offers to the pleasure seeker, some 
of the finest-_parks in the State, and a base 
ball ground which has been the scene of 
most of the hard fought contests of the clubs 
of the California League. 

Krom a business point of view, Alameda 
offers an unequaled opening for capital. In 
the first place, its water front is well fitted 
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for large manufacturing establishments and: 


many are already built or in contemplation. 
And further, there is no place where men 
with money can make more in legitimate 
speculation in town lots than on this penin- 
sula. The ‘*boom.” -has atready struck 
Alameda. Not a feverish excitement, but 
a steady appreciation of values that shows 
that the movement is one of growth by the 
influx of outside capital. It 1s-a: ‘sate pro- 
phecy that inside of a year. property in Ala- 
meda will have fully doubled: in value be- 
yond its present price. 

Like Berkeley and Oakland, Alameda lies 
too near San Francisco to ever become the 
business center that it would otherwise nat- 
urally be. But in all the occupations deal- 
ing with the necessities and luxuries of life 
the field is well filled and affords the usual 
margin of profit. One-ot the most import- 
ant as well as the inmost curious industries of 
the coast Centers On the tide lands. between 


the main peninsula and Bay barm Island, 
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Three miles north of Haywards, nearer 
San. Francisco, on the railroad, and in_ the 
midst of wonderfully luxuriant orchards, Is 
the old town ot San Lorenzo, nestled none 
trees of pepper, eucalyptus fig. Al- 


though considerably smaller than Haywards, 


it is.an Nnportant shipping point tor tarmers- 


and truit-growers. 

Here are boxes and: baskets of fruits and 
vegetables for the San Francisco market; 
also. crates of ‘shippimg varietics for. the 
Chieago, New York, and Boston imarkets. 
A drive through this’ region) will amply re- 
pay the traveler. 

inely eraded and sprinkled roads lead 
between -rows) of Yreat trees that? almost 


meet overhead, While on each side. the kind 


where oysters are successfully cultivated in 
large numbers for the San Francisco market. 

Along the water front there are large oil 
works, a borax refinery, and factories where 
fire brick, terra cotta, furniture, etc., are 
manufactured. 

Worthy of special mention in an article 
about Alameda, are its libraries and public 
schools. Its tree library, organized under 
the Public Library Act of the State, 1s sup- 
ported by. taxation with careful 
arrangement and judiciously selected lists of 
books, plays no small part as a factor in the 
public education. ‘The library numbers at 
present about six thousand volumes, and is 
receiving steady additions every year, At- 
tached are commodious reading rooms sup- 


plied with all the leading local and foreign 


magazines and reviews and a large collection. 


of the best metropolitan newspapers. As 
an indication of its worth, it is. stated that 
over half the population of the cify visit 


the brary every month. 


Is planted solidly with fruit trees of differ- 
ent varieties. 
The apple, peach, pear, cherry, apricot, 


prune and plum are here ‘in’ bewildering 


variety, and, judging from the carefully kept: 


and well pruned. trees, and elegant resi- 
dences and out-buildings, the proprietors 
find the business. a. most lucrative and 
profitable one. Nor 1s it necessary for 
them to depend on an immediate market 
for their green fruits. Many have extensive 
drying establishments, and where such tacil- 
ities are lacking, the fruit is spread on trays 
and dried in the sun. ‘The canners also 
buv up great quanties of fruit and the sales 
are only limited: by the supply offered. by 
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The Finest Climate in the World at San Diego. 


ESTABLISHED 
MEMBERS OF THE SAN DIEGO REAL ESTATE EXCHANGE. 


ESTATE 


Is what u are looking for and u_ naturally want to buy the most 


u can for the least money. Wher u come to the city come 
direct to our office, when we will show u over the city and 
county, give u the EXACT PRICES. ASKED BY THE 
owNeRsS, and then uo can select what suits vour 
purses and your exactly what. 
tustes: for we have Want and need. tor 


lots, and bloeks and - business, or resi- 


acres. 1 every di- dence, or. farmine. 


rection—on the hill We are one of the 


tops, in the villlevs, oldest firms the 
hy the sea-shore, city and our position 
mmone the mount- and standing has | 
ins, on the lines of heen gained by thor- | 
the railway, oughly honest deal- | 
in the sol- Ingand a most liber- 
in fet, just al use of Printers’ Ink. 
NI Y TO Ly 
IN LAGRE OR SMALL AMOUNT 
[fu wish to loan money on the best Esrare we can | 


place it for uoat a hieh rate of interest. Tf uo desire to buy and sell 
properties and make a good deal of money, come and. select quickly, or if 
uoare a non-resident, advise us of vour wishes, forward money, and we 
will use our best judgement. Amy advice whatever that uo desire, write 
or come direct to us, 


Our new, handsomely illustrated book on San Diego is now ready. Price 
* $1. Send for it, and mention this magazine. 


F. R. WETMORE & CO., Agents, 
735 6th Street, P, O. Block, San Diego, Cal. 
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Many California towns have claimed. tor 
themselves great advantages point ot. sit- 
uation. ‘This because of views, 
that because of its. beautiful hills and) pie- 
turesque drives, this other because of its-sott 
and equable climate, and still. another be- 
cause of Its nearness to a great city. Some 
towns may combine several of these advan- 
tages, but the claim is bodly made that not 
one town in California, possesses them all in 
sO great a degree as Berkeley. As there is 
but one Golden Gate on the coast, one may 
say in the world for that matter, so. there ts 
but one town situated directly opposite to 
that Gate, and looking over the broad sweep 
of the entire Bay ot San Francisco and di- 
rectly through that. famous gateway to the 
great Pacific. As to beautiful hill seenery, 
Berkeley nestles closely against the. Contra 
Costa foothills and a tew moments) walk 
brings. the pedestrian. into secluded canons 
that delight him even in midsummer. with 
leafage'and bloom. But as to climate, vou 
say. Does not the wind sweep in unpleas- 
antly through: the Golden Gate Undoubt- 
edly the wind does draw through the great 
funnel, but because Berkeley is so backed up 
by the hills, a cushion of still air hes over 
the town, and-turns the ocean breeze south- 
ward toward the iat portions of Alameda 
County. As a result Berkely never. suffers 
trom the intense heat of the interior towns 
hor from the chilly fog-laden gales. of the un- 
protected: coast. villages. 

ft is within. forty-five minutes of San 
rancisco by trains that come and vo every 
tew minutes. all day long, and monthly com- 
mutations inake the fare but five cents each 
Wa, 


And wher we have said these things, we 
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have but begun on the theme of Berkeley's 
qualities. 

he ground rises by a regular slope from 
tide-water to the foothills, some three hun- 
dred feet of ascent in the two miles that form 
the breadth of the town. Xs a consequence 
natural drainage is perfect, and the sewerage 
now. being completed, is the least costly 


and most effective 


Francisco. 


in any suburb of San 


Another consequence of this 
regular slope is that hardly a house in town 1s 
cutoll fromthe charming views of the broad 
bay on the east and of the fine hills on the 
west. No one who has not lived with these 
things before him to. become part of his 
daily life, can understand a tithe of their 
eharm. 

When the founders of the College of Cal- 
ifornia, were seeking for a site on which to 
to place the Cambridge of the West, Dr. 
Bushnell of Yale College, who happened to 
be on the coast for his health, spent a long 
series Of weeks inthe search for a place that 
should vIVe the new college its most advan- 
tageous setting. Many places were visited 
but not until he stood on the site of the 
present Berkeley could the good Doctor rest 
from his search. Asthe hands of men have 
done their share in completing what. the 
hand of Nature had so well begun, it has 
erown more and more certain that Berkeley 
is to become the ideal college town. 

As aresult of the building of the college 
lirstand the town afterward, Berkeley society 
is most. delightful, refined and cultivated 
people have gathered there by a natural at- 
traction, and it isa proverbial saying in the 
town that nobody that has once lived there 


ean ever be happy to live any. other 


place, 
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or meards Cl Cin itty. 


One of the growing towns) of Alameda 


County is Haywards, situated midway. be- 


tween San Leandro and. Niles, and fast be- ’ 


coming one of the most popular of summer 
resorts for San Franciscans. ‘Phe country 
tributary to Haywards, San. lorenzo, and 
San I.eandro is very fertile, and embraces 
great varieties of soll and climate. [t is 
region marked out by nature for suburban 
residences, for costly villas, and unpretend- 
ing cottages, and homes of refinement. 

The Haywards region. has. been called 
“Phe Pasadena of the North great are 
its capacities tor) suburban) development. 
According to the *f County History of. Ala- 
meda,” the Castro family established them- 
selves at Haywards in 1840, and the Sotos 
soon after settled about half a mile distant. 
Vhe Estudillos were already living at San 
Leandro, and the Vallejos at Mission San 
Jose. In 1851 William Hayward came to 
Alameda County, and in. 1852 located on 
the tract of land where Hayward’s hotel 
now stands. In 1854 the town was surveyed, 
and established. ‘The old pioneer, who had 
lived in a tent near the site of his famous 
hostelry, has seen the town grow up about 
him, and the valleys blossom with gardens 
and orchards. Some of the tinest farms and 
nurseries of the State are In. Castro Vallev, 
in Santa Clara Valley near Haywards and 


on the San Lorenzo Creek. Haywards 1s 


but fourteen miles from Oakland, and if. it. 


had no climatic advantages its growth 
suburban town would be assured. But it ts 
high above the valley, Vet on rich soi, the 
foothills are east, with an casy pass to the 
san Ramon. and Walnut» Creek region, 
through which railroad) Communication. 1s 
certain to be developed. It has a climate 
Where the olive, lemon and orange will pro- 
duce good crops, but its pecuhar adaptabil- 
ity to the cherry, the currant, the apricot, 
and the prune, make them itsmost profitable 


fruits, 


The pioneer’s tent of 1852 has given place 
to a town. of 2500 people. It has pleasant, 
tree-shaded_ streets, fine residenees, costly 
and permanent business blocks, churches, 
and schools. Among its. famous 
hotels are the Haywards Hotel betore men- 
tioned and that of ‘Tony Oakes, a name and 
place familiar and dear to the heart of every 
old Calitornian. Several of the enterprising 
citizens of Haywards hope to establish a 


bank on one of. the principal streets, which 


will be of great advantage to the business 
community. visit to the bright and 
thriving town proves.a red letter day in the 
memory, for the prominent men of Hay- 
wards are full of public spirit, and energetic 


in pushing the interests of the place. If 


railroad connection. with Contra Costa 
county can be obtained Haywards will un- 
doubtedly surpass the predictions of its most 
ardent friends. Kven without this, the re- 
sources otf the foot hills and valley round 
about, have hardly been touched as yet. 
Broad avenues, beautiful drives, and villa or 
homestead lots offered for sale at easy terms, 
cannot but make this charming town the 
summer residence town of the whole bay 
region. It takes about an hour to reach 
Haywards now; the time will come when 
boat and train will make the distance ‘in 
forty. minutes. ‘There are. now eight pas- 
senger trains daily, and the number of busi- 
ness men who own their homes here in Hay- 
wards 1s each year increasing. 

A first-class quality of wine is made from 
erapes grown further back on the foothills 
and mountains near’San Lorenzo and Hay- 
wards, and in the more barren portions. of 
the hills the olive industry is coming to the 
front, and bids fair to become profitable. 

lemon and many. other tropical. trees 
thrive: the year round near Haywards with- 
out shelter. Some lemon orchards in the 


outskirts of the town yield as many-as sINX- 


teen boxes of fruit: per-tree. 
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Land, in comparison to the value of the 
products, is held at a reasonable figure. 
Improved valley land can be. bought at from 


$300 to $1000 per acre, and mountain or 


hill land at from $20 to 5 
The real estate firms of Bloomer & Knox 


75 per acre. 


and Thomas Armstrong are among the most 
enterprising in the region have per- 


suaded many large land owners to’sub-divide 
their farms and give buyers a chance. 

Kor. soil, climate, water facilities, and 
convenience to market, the Haywards and 
San Leandro belt of country is unequaled. 
For safe and profitable land investment, no 
portion of the State 1s better worth the at- 
tention of capitalists. 


DIXON. 


THis handsome inland town is located in 
one of the earliest and best agricultural re- 
vions of the State. Solano County is noted 
as being one of the great grain. growing 
counties, whose products go yearly all over 
the world and form the chief contribution 
Such a 


region is necessarily possessed of thriving 


that California makes to mankind. 
towns, and of these, Dixon in north- 
easterly portion of the: county is a fine ex- 
ample. ‘The country tributary to it is covered 
with farms owned and run by a most enter- 
prising and progressive set of ranchers, and 


the town is the focus of all the activity for 


many miles. around. Its transportation 
lacilities are thoroughly satisfactory, being 
on the main line of the Central Pacific 
Kailroad, and but twenty-one miles trom 
Sacramento in one direction, and sixty-five 
Its chief 


vrain-wheat. and 


trom San Francisco in the other. 
shipment is of. course, 
barley, but lately large quantities of fruit 
igure in the exports, and vineyards and os- 
chards are prominent in the landscape. 

Vhe Dixon Tribune (for Dixon supports in 
style a live newspaper) claims. with 
truth that Dixon has advantages for raisin 
culture superior to‘any place in the State. 
(he reason is that no irrigation is needed 
to perfect the. grape, a prime. requisite In 


rusin grapes... Irrigated. vines produce 


larger clusters and. berries,. perhaps, but 
less of 


they possess fully 30 per cent. 


saccharine matter than non-irrigated grapes, 


and consequently lose all their apparent ad- 
vantage in size when subjected to the test 
of drying. In this matter Dixon has an 
immense advantage, for it is entirely free 
from the fog and humidity of the Coast 
towns, and so the drying can be done in the 
most effective and least expensive way. 
This is not theory at all, but the most prac- 
tical of facts, as is witnessed by the large 
shipments of raisins already made from 
Dixon and their rapid increase. Dixon 
raisins are equal in every respect to those 
of Malaga, and are winning recognition. 
The town is a reflex of the thrifty and 
busy life of the region it draws upon. It 
has about twelve hundred inhabitants and 
its business portion is compact, well built, 
Hotel 


accommodations are good, notably the Pal- 


and hasan air of genuine prosperity. 
ace Hotel, run by the genial mine host 
Hall, and the town is lighted with gas and 
supplied with an abundance of pure water. 
It has a solid bank, five churches, and a 
good school system that reaches up to the 
college grade. All trades are. represented 
by active men and yet in the town there Is 
always room for a good tradesman of any 
sort, because of the continuous growth. 

The ‘*boom”’ has not struck Dixon yet to 
the extent of making fancy -prices on its 
lands. Good land, whether outside the 
town for ranching, or inside for building 
purposes, can yet be had at prices that wall 


seem ridiculously small within a few months. 
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NAPA. 


The resources of Napa County, especially 
of that portion which is tributary to the 
county seat, Napa City, have been described 
in a thousand ways, but it would take a 
volume to discuss them adequately. ‘This 
small county, situated be- 
tween Yolo, Lake 
counties, combines. peculiar charms ot chi- 


comparatively 


Solano, and Sonoma 


mate and scenery, with peculiar resources of 
soil and products. Its leading town, Napa 
City, occupies. the vantage-ground at the 
head of tide-water, within hours’ ride 
of San Francisco, and is the gateway to the 
whole upper the county. St. 


Helena, the famous vineyard town, Calls- 


two 


end of 


toga, the railroad terminus, Yountville, 
Rutherford, Monticello and Oakville, are 


all thriving centres of local business, and 
many charming villages lie scattered through- 


out the. beautiful. valleys of the Coast 


Range. 
Four hundred and fifty thousand acres of 


land the county contains. — It 1s forty miles 


from San Francisco and seventy miles. from 


Sacramento. Topography first: a range of 


the Mayacamas mountains forms the west- 
ern boundary line, at the base of which, and 
extending the whole length of the county, 
lies Napa valley, the queen of valleys. 
Bordering this on the cast runs another 
range of the same mountains. ‘To the east- 


ward there is one grand succession. ot 


mountain ranges, In the midst of which are 
nestled Pope, Chiles, Wooden, Conn and 
Capelle valleys, and largest of them all; 


Berryessa. Along the eastern side of this 


rises the Blue Ridge, forming the eastern 
boundary. Well) watered, well) timbered, 


and dowered with an ideal climate, the 


county has won deserved fame abroad and 
at home. 

The prune, peach, apricot, cherry, plum, 
and olive are being planted on a large scale 
and Napa valley undoubtedly ranks as a 
coming fruit-center. 

Napa contains 30,000 acres of vineyards, 


and 140 wine cellars. © Over one-fourth and 
nearly one-third of all the wine made in 
California in 1886 was produced from the 
vineyards of Napa. Hon. Estee, 
the veteran viticulturist, writes as follows of 
this great industry: 

“The position of Napa valley, so far a8 it 
relates to the effect which sea air has upon 
the production of fine wine grapes, bears a 
striking resemblance to that: part of Irance 
River 


lying around Bordeaux along. the 


(;aronne and in the district known as the 
Medoc, made the 


wines the In both 


from which. are finest 
world has ever known. 
Instances the tide-water reaches. the very 


margin of the vineyards... In neither in- 
stance do they le directly upon the shores 
of the sea; The. sea ‘breezes, softened by 
distance, pass up the valley. every day. in 
summer, vet Napa valley is not nearer than 
forty miles to the ocean. A high range of 
hills hes between it and the ocean on one 
side, and between it and the great. valley of 
the Sacramento on the other. Iextremes of 
heat and cold are therefore unknown in the 
Hence the grape grows steadily all 


‘The 


valley. 
summer and ripens slowly in the fall. 
process of distillation which ripening fruit 
gathers froma generous soil and a_venial 
climate 1s experienced in Napa valley in the 
highest perfection.” 

The culture of the citrus: fruits seems to 
be accepted as a test. of gemial climate. 
Oranges and lemons are in profitable bear- 
At. St. Helena, Calistoga, and‘on. 
Howell Mountain are large orange) groves. 
Within the limits of Napa City, and even on 
the lower land of the valley, the orange has 
been found to thrive. 

Lands can be purchased in every part of 
and 


Napa County, at reasonable terms, 


the tendency is toward small holdings. 


Irrigation is not required. ‘The lands are 
rich and markets are near. Napa County de- 


serves the attention of Eastern capital as 


well.as of California investors. 
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WOODLAND. 


Situated on the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany’s California Pacific Railroad, eighty- 
five miles from San Francisco and_ only 


twenty-one from Sacramento, this town 
vives great promise of becoming one of the 
most Important cities of the State. It Is 
now not only the capital but also the com- 
mercial metropolis of its own country and 
possesses great advantages In the way of fine 
puolic buildings, a magnificent public square 
and many solid business blocks. 

Business of every kind is fully represented 
in Woodland, and the amount transacted Is 
astonishing in a land of its size. It pos- 
sesses a population of three thousand five 
hundred. Its citizens have always been 
noted for their enterprise and public spirit, 
and rightfully, as is shown in the growth 
and improvement of the place. 

In point of educational advantages, Wood- 
land is the equal of any town in California. 
Its public school system 1S especially fine. 
Its hotels offer attraction seldom expected 
and more seldom. found interior town 
and these combined with the extreme reason- 
ableness of their charges make them an at- 
tractive feature of the place. “Phe Wood- 
land Opera 
one thousand and ds fited up ain the hand- 
soOmest style. The town has alse a fire 


department, an efficient. system of) water 
works, and the best of postal, express and 
telegraph and banking conveniences, © ‘That 
it SUPP POFrls LWo daily Clearly shows 
the progressive character ot the city and the 
surrounding country. 

assures the future of 


But that -which 


Woodland as a commercial center. is. its 


position an relation to the open country to 
thé west. 1 fere is level strip rich 
valley land between it and the foothill belt, 
and between the spurs of the Coast Range 
are SUCEeSSION Of sheltered fertile valleys 
Where fruit can be grown -earher and better 


than in any other section of the State. The 


hasa scatiny capacity of 


products of this great territory, fruit, grain 
and wool, all drift naturally toward Wood- 
land asa _ point of. shipment to the world’s 
markets. And in return its merchants fur- 
nish the farmers with their implements and 
yearly supplies. 

A railroad now in process of construction 
through Capay Valley will connect Wood- 
land still more closely with this rich agri- 
cultural region and make it the diverting 


point from the main line for the travel into 


Lake and Mendocino. counties. Probably 
no section has grown in the value of its 
lands so suddenly and rapidly as the region 
in the immediate neighborhood of Woodland. 
Within a year farm property there has more 
than doubled in price per acre and the ten- 
dency is still strongly upward. Still, how- 
ever, any candid man acquainted with the 
facts will affirm most confidently that the 
prices at Which much of the land in Wood- 
land and ‘its vicinity is held is. far below 
What its real producing. value will warrant. 
When it is considered what prices fruit land 
brings in places no better adapted to fruit 
culture than Woodland. and. the ‘tact that 
Northern. California is yet on the eve 
eeneral advance in. prices, It 18 as certain as 
taxes that invested In 


death and money 


Woodland will yicld its cent per cent of 


protit. 

We speak 
abounds about Woodland in the most em- 
No sort-ot fruit that Calitor- 


fruit. land. and fruit: land 


phatic degree. 
nia will produce, and the world has learned 
what a variety of cultures that. means, fails 
In Woodland. The apple and other fruits 
that in the temperate climates: are 
grown herein perfection, and at the recent cit- 
rusfairat Sacramento proved that the north- 
ern Citrus Belt, (in whose heart Woodland 
is placed) is no myth but indisputable 
fact. 
all can be grown with profit in the vicinity 


of Woodland. 


Oranges and lemons, figs and olives 


| 
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All genuine stamped with name oun left-hand C 
clove, Orders by mail promptly attended Price O = 
lists furnished on application. (ea) | 
BEAUTIFY YOUR HOME! Ed 3 | 
ee 
THE DECORATOR AND FURNISHER| 2 
- © 
(A0 pp. size of Harpers Weekly.) = 
A beautifully. illustrated monthly magazine devoted < 
oralteringa house. Articles by the best writers on Sanitary 3 
Furnishing, economical as well as expensive. Decoration, | 
- Qe 
Furniture, Draperies, Ceramics, 
Carpets & Rugs, Mantels & Grates, | ELTON ge 
Stained Glass, _Frescoing, Tiles, Ete. PALACE HOTEL. 
The best ART GUIDE, tor people of culture Branch Store, N. E. Cor. Fillmore & McAllister Streets. 
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ment of House Fitting and Decoration. 
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Subscriptions, per Annum, $4.00 Merchant Cailors, 
Trial Subscription for 3 mos, 1.00 in 
Sample Copies 35 cents. 
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14 a Clothing and Gents’ Furnishing Goods 
i The Decorator and Furnisher Co. 712-714 MARKET STREET, 
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FACTS OF FA TO. ALL. 
Soap is a compound made by the union of a strong detersive liquid called alkali, with 
oily materials. This alkali in a crude state, or if not properly combined with the oils 
of which the soap is made, is very harmful to the skin, 


Too much care then cannot be exerciscd by the public: especially in the summer time, 


when the heat Opens the pores of the skin, anc. Yposure to the sun and wind. render the 
face and hands. verv sensitive, to’ select: only 
those toilet soaps which have ‘a wide reputa- 
lion for excellence and purity. 

thea 3 varieties of toilet made by 
Corcare & Co, Cashmere Bouquet is the most 
popuiar, owing to the excepuonal refinement 
and delicacy of its perfume, and to its creamy 
lather which whitens and softens the skin. 

Thesale of Boveurd Poilet Soap 
the past. vear exceeded=.in amount the 


Mportations of ‘alltoilet soaps) from. England, 


Germans, ftaly and all other countries 
combined as shown by the official reports o! the United States Treasury for 1556. 
Corcate & Co. have exceptional advantages in connection with thei large Perfumiery 
business to prepare the most delicate odors for their toilet. soaps, and 30° first» awards 
from foreign and domestic exhibitions testify to their superiority, 


CASHMERE BOUQUET 
IT SAVED HIS EYESIGHT. 


CAMBOLIC SMOKE BALL 


Performs Another Remarkable Cure. 


The following unsolicited testimonial is from a gentleman well known throughout the Pacitie Coast, 
IT NEEDS NO COMMENT. 


~~ OFFICE-OF TLE COMMERCT AL. INSURANCE. CO 
sry, \ SAN FRANCISCO? 23. 1587 


SMOKE Co. tov MARKET STREET. SAN FRANCISCO. November 
BALL all Shasta County, tliis Stute. on the outside: of the stage, nm avery severe, 
“Old. frosty nicht. reaching Yreka about Pow: as completely chilled through and the chiil 

resulted tithe of one eve—so severe that in three days an oculis€ elecided that 1 
Wats nt dangerof losing the sightofone eve, anit ultimately the other eye world follow, 
ahd would blind From one eve cot hot see ob ntive distinet to 
recognize the faces of friends.” Local applications relieved the pain and refiurded the loss ot 
sight; but fled to \tirer 


fer sulfering several week». formed my aah opimion. as to 
Cause and conelided it a severe 


re @ase Of Cutarrh seeing your advertisement the CAR 
SMOKE B an application, purchased. a Smoke in three 
days While applying the removed a liard substance from my lars as a haze] nut 
retiet My eve grew 


etter trom time SOON Wiis “AS aS Trew.:’ | 
verily. believe savedsmy eve. oknow hot how. to suilicienthy thank you. T keep the 
LR 1, ith bie travel and tina ita vreat comfort wher exposed 

LR. GUNNISON. 


THE CARBOLIC SMOKE ies AND DEBELLATOR, 


The Liatter the. Coustitetional 


cole, 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. | 


And sentoby mail by the 
SMOKE BALL CO. 
652 MARKET STREET, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
On receipt of price, $3 OO. 


Carbolic Smoke Ball, 8200. Debellator, $1.00), : 
And 4 cents in stamps. 
PATENTED APRIL, 18S6. 
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JAPANESE HOMES AND: TEMPEES. 


Though -Japan is on the whole as yet 


nartly «secluded, “enough be ‘seen by 
forcigners visiting it. to gain a good idea of 
the Interior, asa peculiar feature is that one 
va-or hamlet, is somuch like every. other, 

it you have seen a few you know the 
features of all. “Phe seven treaty ports 


to foreigners are Yokohama, ‘Tokyo, 


Osaka, Nagasiki,- Niigata, and Ha- 
Kodate: -In-all -but the last) two. ot. these 
Western -civilization has. crowded. upon 
Qrientalism and destroyed) much of the 


itive charm of: Japanese lifes Japanese 

who dignified in) his loose national 

costume loses much .of that. dignity in the 

ecommng European garb. Japan trans- 

by its whole population’s adopting 

nventional dress of the West would: be 

stripped of all its. poesy, all its pictur- 

It: would, however. take cen- 

to bring about such a change and it is 
hoped that it will) never occur. 


most striking: traits of the 


VOR. opyright, 1SS7, by OVERLAND 


Japanese, especially away from treaty ports, 
is their simple heartedness and childlike 
manner. Wherever you go, you meet with 
kindliest courtesy... The essential spirit of 
the Japanese is gentleness. I never in all 
my travels in Japan heard a voice raised in 
scolding, never saw a quarrel or fight; little 
children and young boys and girls at. play 
are always smiling, romping, and shouting, 
evidently amusing themselves royally —— but 
angry words or gestures I have never met 
with. 

The children are a great feature of Japan- 
life. the 
houses are full of them, the streets overflow 
with them. 


safed in a peculiar degree to the Japanese. 


swarm everywhere ; 


They seem a blessing vouch- 


Little tots hardly able to walk themselves 
carry, fastened to their’ backs, tiny infants, 
for whose heads I often trembled, as they 
are allowed to hang down in such a fashion 
as to seem on the point of breaking off any 
minute. ‘Phe fising generation of Japan secms 
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to delight in mere existence; these tiny atoms 
of humanity sport in the sunshine, as a rule 
most scantily clad, roll over in the dust, run 
and skip, all overflowing with the jolliest 
mirth. ‘Their parents seem to idolize them; 
nowhere have I scen sv many mnen occupy- 
ing themselves with children as [did in 
Japan. The whole character ot the people 
is childlike, especially in the interior where 
they have had no chance to be infected by 
the superior knowledge of their Western 
brethren. 

In the villages inen can. be seen carrying 
in theirarms babes, leading one or two at the 
same time. The smallest hamlet has shops 
where nothing else is sold but toys, and 
these luxuries are lavished on every Japanese 
baby. The children are as a rule pleasant 
to. look 


plump faces and short hair 


upon, with 
which on boys’ 
heads is allowed to grow all around the head 
shorn to about two or three inches in length, 
with a round spot in the center on the top of 
the crown shaved bare. ‘The dolls that come 


to our toy stores from) Japan are faithful 


images of their children. Flying paper drag- 
ons.1s one of their favorite games, and the 
skill expended on the ornamentation of these 
is astonishing. peculiar custom is the 
hoisting of an immense paper fish, painted 
slaborately, on a pole in front of a house 


where a babv is born. 


The children of sinal!) and of larger growth 


all seem equally happy; a spirit of rest and 
content seems hovering over the nation, and 
«id will be the day when this is taken from 
[tis probably due to their wants be- 


Ing so. fewoand easily sausfied. 


them. 


Their houses. are only a. flooring. raised 
vout eighteen inches above the ground, and 
filled 


with split bamboo, and coated with loam, 


lew vertreal: beans the stdes 


which. is allowed to drv.. -some-. 
innes Covered with tiles, but-in- the poorer 
Villages 2 k coats Ot Straw: 


\ 


Phe fronts are anostiy. woouen trames, 


th paper panes imstead vot) ghiss,- which 


Japanese Homes and Temples. 


their Httle round 


[ Oct. 


slide in grooves, ind are at: night enclosed 
with the amado, or wooden shutters. 
whole thing is a mere shell. 
superstition leads many peasants to allow 
the zrts fecforum to grow on the upper ridge 
of the roof, and the flower when in bloom 
looks very pretty. It is a species of iris with 
dark, velvety purple blossoms, and. very 
delicate green foliage. 
houses — their food consists mainly of rice, 
millet, an unlimited range of fresh and salt 
fish and shell fish, seaweed, a great. variety 
of beans, bamboo shoots, pease, and a large 
number of other vegetables. Chickens, eggs 
and especially meat are rare articles of food 
among the poorer classes. 
the majority is of the scantiest and cheapest 
kind, made of dark cotton stuff, home-woven 
from the fibre of the gossvprum 
cotton plant, dyed with a species of indigo 
grown in with their beans. ‘Thus the pro- 


viding of food and raiment does not cause 
the Japanese mind much anxiety; and they 
lead. on the whole. a happy, dreamy enist- 
ence, working on from day to day, rearing 
and fondling their children, until these in 
turn build nests of their own in which. the 
old parents are treated with the greatest re- 
spect, the son’s wife being. really a servant 
to her mother-in-law. 

Religion mostly of superstitious sort 
‘enters. largely into Japanese lite. Their 
gods are many, and their temples innumer- 
able, though all alike in the main features. 
Having visited one of them, you have a cor- 
rect idea ot.all— allowing for a few more 
or less images, and more or less decoration 
and gilding ; for plain as are the homes of 
the Japanese, their places of worship are as 
a rule «gorgeous. In the extreme, some of 
them, as the famous temple at) Nikko, per- 
fect dreams of barbaric splendor. ap- 
proach toa temple is always marked by the 
(iteraily. ‘* bird’s-rest. This. .sa- 
cred WY CONSIStS. OL two uprights 


nected by an upper horizontal “beam mor- 


tised into the verucal, and. surmounted by 


popular 


So much for their. 


The clothing of 
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a second: finishing cross piece. Through 
this we step Into a paved temple court, or at 
least, a stone-paved center path, leading 
towards the main temple... This courtyard 
is generally crowded with bronze or stone 
lanterns, the stone effigies of mythological 
dogs with queerly ‘shaped heads. squatting 
On stone pedestals, and stone-curbed and 
<tone-roofed wells whose water 1s considered 
sacred. Often’ .this water spouts from 
the mouth of a stone dragon. | ‘The inevita- 
hle bamboo dipper is fastened there, for the 
worshipers to. drink the holy fluid from. 
some of these yards, as that of the temple 
ot the sacred bull-in the vicinity of Kyoto, 
ire planted with a mass of the most beauti- 
trees of Japan — huge cryptomerias, gi- 
ant camellias, daphnes, azaleas — the never 
failing Aaname, or flowering plums, and cher- 
ries, stately pine irees,.: etc. A thieht of 
Steps, -mOre. Or less Stecp, leads up to a Ve- 
randa, which: runs all around the temple. 
Phe main entrance opens into.a hall, stretch- 
ing the whole length, behind which a coarse 
wire netting shields the altars from the com- 
mon herd... In. many temples I observed a 
ter altar, flanked by side altars, which, 
vith their gilding, flowers, ccnsers, votive 
Herings, priests In flowing chasubles, hold- 
«rosaries, and dim mysterious light per- 
viding the whole, reminded me: forcibly of 
me ancient cathedral. Europe. In 
tront-of the high altar is a box with a slit in 
the center into which the faithful drop their 
olterings. In every temple’ visited saw 
crowds of worshipers... Here, as everywhere 
sorrow is-known-and humanity seeks 
OT help trom .the powers above, the Weary 
heavy laden come to ask for. comfort. 
\ peculiar feature of their Ceremonial. is 


Clapping of hands to attract the atten- 


of certain deities. “The presenting ot 

dits or votive offerings seems most prevalent. 
offerings are often hung up. in the 
Jories connecting places of worship, and 
nature and. significance are manitold. 


consist Of pictures recalling’ the occa- 


sion of divine help commemorated, boats 
carved in wood, artificial flowers, limbs 
carved in ivory or other material, tresses of 
hair, articles of clothing, and so forth. The 
sacred lotus flower is everywhere — beaten 
out of bronze and gilded, carved in wood, 
painted, represented on the walls in price- 
less lacquer. It is the holy flower of the 
East, as the crane is the sacred bird; and 
this too is met with on all sides. 

The priests are generally rather pleasant- 
faced men, evidently chosen from the better 
classes, as their more regular features and 
better proportioned and nourished bodies 
show. They steal about noiselessly every- 
where amongst the temples with smooth 
shaven heads and in flowing garments of a 
transparent texture, like a close mosquito 
netting, varying in color according to the 
divinity they serve. I haveseen these vest- 
ments of: yellow, purple, blue, black, and 
white. ‘hese priests, as a rule, are very 
courteous, and lead foreign visitors all over 
their premises with every attention — which 
courtesy is generally rewarded by a four 
botre exactly as would be the services of the 
beadle of some ancient structure of Europe. 

An enumeration of the divinities wor- 
shiped in Japan would be impossible here. 
The many. sects, chief of which are. the 
Buddhist and Shintoist, would also require a 
volume, to be properly described. Buddha 
is always represented as a figure of great 
majesty, with an expression of profound 
rest, sitting on a lotus bloom. ‘These fig- 
ures are met with all through Japan, many 
times in gigantic proportions, as is the cele- 
brated Daibutsu in the neighborhood of Yo- 
kohama. ‘The principal goddess of Japan 
worship is Kwan-non, the goddess of mercy, 


whose statue and image is in every temple, 


little figures of whom are sold as amu- 


lets. against disease. She is represented 
with one pair of arms, the hands of which 
are generally folded in repose, or holaing 
some emblem; but out of her shoulders and 


the sides of her arms project. many others, 
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the hands of which are holding objects rel- 
ative to daily life — such as daggers, swords, 
axes, palm 


mallets, leaves, fruits, even 
skulls, and the inevitable lotus flower. At 
Kyoto we visited a temple in which three 
thousand three hundred and _ thirty-three 
figures of this goddess were to be seen - 

all of them life size, carved, we were told, 
out of one enormous willow tree. ‘They 
were heavily gilded and arranged in rows on 
narrow platforms, raised) one above the 
other, and were flanked by hideous. repre- 
sentations of other deities——a_ blue devil 
with a satanic visage, a copper-colored mon- 
strosity standing on a huge serpent, war- 
rior clad in armor in the act of killing a 
dragon, which if transported to any church 
in our country would be accepted as St. 
(;eorge. Whence arises this striking sim- 
arity of popular worship? Vhese figures 
were all carved ata time when Japan was 
to us litthe more than a myth, yet on all 
sides we meet familiar features In their reli- 


gious ceremonies and plans of worship. 


The temple roofs are mostly of enormous 
Welght and. size, of a peculiar shape, and 
are always cither one large, ponderous 
structure, curving upwards at the ends, or 
built in diminishing squares till the top is 
reached, each separately ornamented in the 
style of the Chinese pagodas, from which 
the idea Was probably taken. The pillars 
supporting the roof are in most cases heavily 
Howers and 


eiided, and ornamented . with 


foliage in bas relief. All possible gorgeous- 
ness In architectural and ornamental work 
secms to be lavished on the temples. 

The neighborhood of a temple is usually 
a‘resort for numerous booths, displaying all 
kinds of Japanese wares — china, bronzes, 
ornamental gourds (indispensable articles in 
holding their favorite sake). 


Japan for 


Some shops contain nothing but parapher-. 


nalia for smoking —— pipes, tobaeco pouches, 


cigarettes, cigarette Cases, elec. \ Japan- 


ese 18 happiest when smoking tobacco Is 
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to him indispensable. Many times as we 
rode long distances through the country in 
one of the famous jinrikishas, our runners 
would beg for half an hour’s rest, which 
was invariably filled in by a smoke: Every 
man carries suspended from his waist the 


pouch containing his tobacco and pipe. 


But little ornamentation 1s found in the 
interlor of houses among the poorer and 
muddle classes. “Lhe rooms: are bare ‘of 


furniture of any kind, except the chest ot 


No chairs 


or tablesare used; food is served on lacquer 


drawers containing the. clothing. 


trays deposited on the floor, and the family 


squat on the floor, which is covered with 
thick matting. Lach person, however, has 
a small, silk cushion. thinly) wadded, to 


sit on. 

A notable feature of Japanese homesis the 
unfailing presence of flowers In some shape. 
However poor the houschold, and however 
simple all its appointinents may be, some 
floral decoration is sure to be there - either 
a growing plant in pot, or a branch. ot 
The 


spring is the flowering cherry or plum, and 


flowering shrub. chief favorite in 

during summer and tall the chrysanthemums, 

whose beauty is unequaled in. color, size 

The 


art too, seems Inherent mn fapanese. 


and shape. love of the beautiful in 
But with the great and increasing demand 
from our Western hemisphere for the curios 
of Japan, their native art: has greatly deteri- 


al] 


sides; and it is only farther in the intertor, 


orated; cheap imitations: abound on 
or in the homes of wealthy Japanese, that 
real treasures are still met with 
cept as they are held at. fabulous prices in 
some of the curio shops of Yokohama and 
How long will it be betore the 


poesy of the Oricnt will be overshadowed 
by the prose of the Oeccident 2. How long 
before the tron horse traverses the length 
and breadth of the eastern island, crushing 
out old superstitions but also killing much 
that was bright and beautiful in old Japan? 


Hl, Berger. 
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in JAPANESE GHOST MYTHS. 

TS 

ch |} AMONG the young men who visited me This samurai had been married to a 

ry in- my study in that Oricntal home within — young, pretty, and charming lady; but mis- 

he the moats of the old city of ‘Tokyo there. fortunes overtook him, and when his wealth 
» > were some so grateful. for the talks on. was lost he divorced his young wife, and 

science, philosophy, and religion, that they alas, after a brief interval, espoused the 

nC) = brought me. gifts of old A@kemons, curios, daughter of a well-to-do nobleman; and now, 

of * and volumes of the folk-lore of their country, | starting on his. travels trom the old city of 

of a volumes no longer printed, and centuries — Kyoto, this second wife journeyed with him. 

‘rs ; old. From these ancient tomes [ translated After many months had passed he became a 

er i my letsure hours among others the fol- | 

ly lowing myths and stories, none younger than 

500 years, and some dating back to the 

as dinth century of our My first transla- 

to tions Were made in German and were read, 

request, before the Deutsche Ostastatische 

Gesellschaft, where. they were so well re- 

ccived that didas suggested and published 

re | them in pamphlet form. In this shape they 

ne und their way into the (rerman-Japanese 

ar © schools of the Empire, and were adopted as 

off readers in some of the classes. 

ae here is no special moral or intellectual 

] merit in vhost stories or tales of magic, but 

is. interesting to trace the similarity. of 

sac caus in. different nationalities as portrayed 

= In these household legends. 

[hese stories have never been translated 

ia ito English betcre, and I have endeavored 

follow the Japanese text.as literally and 

Komatically as possible. With the advance 

1] i Japanese intellectual culture these quaint 

will soon drop out of sight, as 

loolish superstitions of. the past. And so it 

De pleasing to students of comparative 

lolkelore to preserve and compare them with 

ic ievends of other ancient lands. | 

LOVE. CONQUERS DEATH. 

d ONck upona time there lived in the city of 

a poor samurai, who could find no em- and honored man and then began to 

th ; oYentor means of support. On account — long for his first fair wife, whose gentle ways 

1 j ot his poverty he determined one day to go. and graceful form were ever in his mind. 

‘h to.a distant province. Now this ‘The remembrance that he had driven her 

4 ‘had. just: been appointed governor of from him in poverty and sorrow, and her 
province and promised, When they arriv-) patient resignation, gentle obedience and 
ed, that he would find work for him to do, falling tears, cut him to the heart. He felt 


¥ 


that he must see her once again, no matter 
how far the journey. His constant thoughts 
were: ‘* What is she doing now?.. Where 
is she today?. Does she still remember her 
unfaithful husband who drove her from his 
side? ”’- ~All the old love blazed up anew, and 
his one hope was to return to the old home. 

Just at this time his kind patron, the gov- 
ernor, was called to Kyoto, and the samurai 
learned with delight that he was to accom- 


pany him. Only a few days passed on the 


journey, and yet they seemed like so many 


centuries of time. At night he couid not 
rest, for he was forever torturing himself with 
the thought that he had sent her away from 
him without any just cause, and more than 
this, that since that day he had never made 
any loving inquiries about her. So soon as 
the governor and his suite arrived in Kyoto, 
the samurai, still in traveling costume, hur- 
ried to the place where his house had stood 
so long ago. ‘The gate was bolted and every- 
thing looked neglected and _— distressing. 
The house itself seemed deserted as though 
no living being occupied it. ** Unhappy 
wife,” thought he, ‘‘ how great have been thy 
sorrows,’ and he wept bitterly. It was at 
the close of the November month, and night 
had settled upon the place as he. stepped 
across the well-known threshold. ‘The pale 
moonbeams shone through crevices in the 
walls, and the night wind sighed as it circled 
round the lonely dwelling. 

Startled, yet determined, he entered the 
room Where formerly he had spent so many 
happy hours with the loveliest of wives, and 
there, sec! in the corner, bending above the 
hearth, stood his dear, lost wife. She was 
quite alone, and a. strange silence pervad- 
ed the room. RKoused from her dreamy 
thoughts by his footfall, the poor lady saw 
before her the husband she still loved. so 
dearly, and without a word of reproach, her 
face beaming with joy, she sprang towards 
him. 

“Ah, my beloved one,” she exclaimed, 
‘“whence comest thou, and what brings thee 


to me?” 
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‘¢T have been far from here,” he answered, 
my heart has. never forgotten its 
love. I come back now, patient wife, to 
turn thy sorrow into joy; from this time 
thou shalt never leave me, and I will. keep 
thee and cherish thee until IT die. I have 
not come to tcll thee the story of the years 
away from thee, but to make penance for the 
wrong I have done thee and implore thy for- 
giveness.” ‘These tender words made the 
poor wife exceedingly happy and. she en- 
treated him to sit-at her side, and then be- 
gan mutual confidences in which they spoke 
of the incidents of their sad separation. 

Every where the samurai observed. evi- 
dences of the greatest poverty. ‘* Hast thou 
no.one to help thee?” asked. 
she softly replied, ‘* No one has been in‘the 
house except myself, for Iam very poor.” 
The whole night) slipped by. in questions 
and answers and tender plans for the future. 
Sleep did» not visit their until the 
gray dawn. 

The sun stood far above the horizon when 
the samurai awoke. He raised himself to 
look at his beloved, still sleeping wife; but 
who can deseribe his horror when he saw 
the stiff outline of a crumbling corpse in- 


stead of a being warm with life. ‘* My eyes. 


deceive me,” he thought, and again gazed 


upon the terrible figure. Alas, athis side 


lay only acorpse.~ — Half dead with fear, he 
ran out of the ghastly chamber and soon 
reached a neighbor's dwelling. answer 
to his loud knocking, the owner-of the 
house came to the door; and when the al- 
most breathless samuratasked,; Who lives 
in yonder house ?” he answered, ** No one, 


the house 1s. quite deserted you 
quite sure,’ said the samurai. ‘* Certainly,” 
replied the neighbor, some time ago-there 
lived there a poor lady who had been sepa- 
rated from. her husband. ‘Vhe husband went 
to a distant province and- left her in great 
poverty. She mourned for him so constantly 
that she became seriously ill; but as no one 
offered. to help her she died alone there last 


summer, and so tar as I know, her corpse 


~ 
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may still be there, for no one offered. to pay 
her funeral expenses.” 

A great fear, fell upon the samurai upon 
hearing these words, and he fled like one 
crazed with terror, for now he knew what 
had happened. ‘The dead wife had not for- 
«otten her Jove even in that lend beyond the 
crave, and the gods had permitted her spirit 
to -stay-on earth. until ber husband came 


back. for forgiveness. ‘\ sad story! 


:-FLUTE-PLAYER. 


THERE was once a oman, In the country 
of Yamato, in good standing and respected 
by all his fellow citizens. He had an only 
daughter, a neat and: preity. maiden, whom 
every body loved. At the same. time there 
lived. in the province of Kawachi, a hand- 
sone young nobleman, who went to the 
Capital eity to enter the service of the em- 
perore He was a wonderful performer on 
the flute, and in nrany other things exhibited 
unusual talent. 

Now, as this young nobleman had reached 
a marriageable age he wished to win a wife 

And sc 


one day he heard that a most respectable 


worthy of his rank and _ position. 


ntleman living in Yamato hada finely ed- 
cated and beautiful daughter. © Without 
Sthyy consideration he sent a letter to the 
In which he most. politely asked for 
the hand of their daughter in marriage. At 
first the young girl resisted all overtures and 
refused: to-become a bride; but because the 
ting man bore such a good character, and 
held such a high office, her parents. finally 
ersuaded her: to” become. his caffianced. 
Phen it was discovered that the bridegroom, 
earlier: years, had been the playmate of 
childhood, and it soon followed’ that 

y loved each other with an undying af- 
cuon. Three blisstul years of married life 
massed, when the husband was seized with a 
sudden ilness. Quickly the fond wife sum- 
Mioned the most celebrated physician, pur- 
ased the most costly medicines, and did 


in her power to check the cruel disease. 
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But all efforts and her untiring devotion 
proved unavailing, for ina few days her be- 
loved died. 
of the wife was just as intense as in the first 
days. of her terrible bereavement. From 
morning until night she wept over his un- 
timely death, and withdrew herself entirely 
from society and the world. © Thus passed 
three long years.’ And so it happened ina 
month of autumn, at midnight, the grief- 
hbit- 


stricken widow lay in her bed weeping 
terly as though her tears would flow forever; 
when suddenly, hark! the sweet tones of a 


sighed she, **my darling used to play just so,” 


flute floated through the window. 


and the ache in her heart was overpowering. 
Nearer and nearer the sounds came, louder 
and clearer each dulcet note, until the flute- 
player seemed. to halt. just.» beneath -her 
window. 

“Open, open!” whispered a well known 
voice. Hastily the wife sprang from her 
bed, rushed to the window, threw open the 
casement, and beheld her Icng-lost husband 
standing before the house. He had not 
in the least changed. only that he looked 
pale ahd anxious. as she stood unde- 
cided, half joyous, half alarmed, the stately 


an softly, softly to sing these words: 


heure 


'S 
Shide no vama koentsht hito no hakanaki wa 
Aotshthi htto nt awanu nart kert! 
‘+ Your 


death, 1s this: that he cannot remain near 


husband’s greatest’ pain’ since 


you, heart’s beloved. SO they stood Op- 
posite cach other spell-bound, when,. sud- 
denly, his. form) was enveloped Jurid 
Hames, and puff! a cloud of smoke issued 
with horror, the 
do 


came ‘ta 


from. his’ breast. 
wife still stood at the window. 
you fear, asked the figure 2” 

You because your tears followed me beyond 
the grave, and because your love is so true. 
kor. very pity, the king of purgatory has 
permitted me to visit you for a few briet 
moments ; but IT see that you are frightened 
and so [Twill at once return to my place. 


But remember, dear wife, that’ three times 


Months passed, but the grief 


= 


daily my body must burn in. flames because 
of my return to the earth and toyou. And 
in an instant he disappeared. So reads the 


old legend. 
Tee eBURIAL AT. MIDNIGHT: 


Nov far from Kyoto, in the smiling. hill- 
lands of Harima, there 1s a broad, open plain 
known as the *‘Field of Inami.” Although 
surrounded by verdant hillsides, this plain is 
bleak and barren ; great gusts of wind sweep 


over the long, dry grasses, and no farmer or 


_ peasant has ever found a home in this deso- 


late spot. Yet the great highway tO Kyoto 
runs just along one side of the plain, and on 
this road a postman used to carry his load 
of letters once or twice every Week. A little 
by-path leads across one corner of the plain, 
lessening the distance to the city, and. this 
path was a great favorite with the postman, 


as it made his journey so much the shorter. 


Going one day as usual to Kyoto, he 
reached the field a little later than was his 
wont, and night came on before he had ad- 
vanced very far. Without a light or the 
means of procuring one, he wandered .aim- 
lessly on for a while, but finally seeing that 
he had missed the path in the darkness re- 
solved to pass the night where he was, with 
the sky for a coverlet. Without giving 
second thought to all the ugly stories told of 
the field, the ghosts and malicious fox-sprites 
said to hold their revels in that spot, the 
postman bravely determined to make the 
best of it and was just looking for some Sort 
of shelter when he caught sight of a little, 
half-ruined hut.) Drawing nearer, he found 
that it was a sort of watch-house, such as 
the peasants build near the rice fields in. or- 
der to protect the growing grain. Overjoyed 
at having tound cven this poor shelter, the 
postman entered the little hut, and throw- 
ing himself on a heap of dry grass, was soon 
fast asleep. Perfect silence reigned over the 
Sterile plain, only every now and then the 
far-off hoot of an owl or the plaintive cry of 
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some night bird broke the stillness of the 
night. 
Several hours had passed, when the sleeper 
was suddenly awakened by the deep, sonor- 
ous note of a bell. ‘The sound seemed to 
come from the western portion of the field, 
and all-at once the startled sleeper heard the 
tramping as of many feet, and confused 
murmur of Buddhist chants and_ prayers. 
Nearer and nearer came the crowd of peo- 
ple, to the listener's great) astonishment. 


‘There are no houses in the field,” thought 


he, ‘and anyhow no one would think of 


going at midnight. such a deserted and 
ill-omencd spot.” ‘Phe stars were shining 
brightly, but no moon illumined the scene, 
so that the trembling postman. could only 
see objects very near him. ~ Nevertheless he 
peeped cautiously out of his hiding-place and 
saw,.to his unbounded surprise, a long pro- 
cession of men bearing torches and lanterns. 
[In front of all marched a tall priest, reciting 
the Buddhist invocation, Amida 
in. loud... clear: voice... is. a 
funeral procession thought the frightened 
listener, and crept. farther back into the 
shadows otf the hut. 

As soonas the mournful company reached 
the little hut a halt was made and the coftin- 
bearers stepped torward. Scarce five paces 
from the hut the grave was dug and. the 
coffin placed in it. The priest then threw 
the earth back into the crave, built a little 
mound above it, and placed a few. sticks 
covered» with Buddhist characters. one 
end of the mound. Without turther words 
the sombre procession turned back, and 
walked slowly off in the same solemn and 
lmMpressive leaving the poor post- 
man ina most pitiable frame of mind. | It 
was bad enough to have to spend the night 
In such an uncanny and gruesome spot; but 
the late hour, mysterious. burial, and the 
proximity of the freshly dug grave were 
enough to frighten the bravest heart. 


it chained the Spot by some evil 


= 
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spell, the postman kept staring at the little 
mound before him. Suddenly, while he 
was gazing fixedly at the grave, 1t began to 
rock slowly from side to side. Quicker and 


quicker became the rocking, while the in- 


voluntary spectator underwent an agony of 


terror. Faster and faster still, rocked the 
heund, until it fell over with a great shock, 
and a naked, horrid thing jumped trom the 
crave and ran towards the postman. In an 
instant he remembered that horrible ghouls 
ahvays attend’a burial and that these ghouls 
often kill and cat living beings. “There was 
no time. to lose, for the creature had reached 
the entrance of the. hut. Crazed with fear, 
the postman drew his sword and made one 


Lia 


desperate cut at his enemy, and then, with- 


out daring to give a second blow, ran out of 


the hut. and into the night. 

Hfours seemed to have passed before the 
arrived, halt-dead with exhaustion 
and panting for breath, at.the house of a 
peasant just beyond the outskirts of the field. 
He knocked ‘again’ and again, but no-one 
in-answer., and so he had to wait: for 


the day to dawn. > Shortly after sunrise, the 


people in the house arose, and hearing the 
Knocking took the. still breathless wanderer 
into the vuest ¢ hamber, where they attended 
his pitiable state and then begged him to 
rclate what had befallen him. ~‘Phis he did, 
andthe peasants at once determined to go 
to the little hut in the tield of Inami, which 
as well known to them. © Upon arriving at 
spot, they found no signs of a burial or 
Mound and coffin had: utterly 
appeared. But just in front of the hut 
» the body ot a huge badger, killed by the 
ne cut of that’ good steel. At once they 
What had happened. The evil beast had 


vished to frighten the belated Wanderer : 


funeral procession and priest, cottin and 


nive, had been merely the work of magic. 
THE RED MANTLE. 


SEVERAL hundred years ago there was an 


Hoilding.: known as the SOzudono, at the 


south end of the Reizei-in temple in Kyoto. 
At one side of the mansion grew an. enor- 
mous ezv&e tree, which was famous in all 
the country round about. Every evening, 
just as the sun sank beneath the horizon, a 
red mantle used to fly, just like a bird, from 
the window of one of the upper chambers in 
the old mansion. Slowly and with a mys- 
terious rustling noise the cloak sailed out 
into the night as it impelled by some invis- 
ible power, Hew high through the air and 


perched finally on the topmost branch of 


the tree. 

In the neighborhood of the great house 
liveda knight named Minamoto no Koresuke, 
who bore a high reputation for his coolness 
and bravery. One day some persons who 
lived in the lower rooms of the old mansion 
told this knight the strange story of the flying 
mantle, and he instantly resolved to dis- 
cover the secret of the phenomenon. — His 
comrades begged him not to set out on so 
foolish an enterprise, and assured him that 
he would never be able to touch the mantle 
either with sword or spear. 

After the knight had made all the neces- 
sary preparations, he went, just before sun- 
set, to the toot of the ezokz tree and there 
awaited the appearance of the mysterious 
mantle. The sun set, and as the last rays 
faded in the twilight, the red mantle floated 
slowly towards the great tree. In an instant 
the watcher fitted an arrow to his string, then 
drew the bow until its horns kissed and 
sent a barbed. arrow straight into the centre 
of the red mantle. . Without stopping, how- 
ever, the mantle flew to the topmost branch 
of the tree. Only where the arrow had 
wounded it) one could see large drops of 
crimson blood. 

Proud of his successful shot, the marks- 
man Went straightway to the house of one 
of his friends, where he told his story to a 
wondering crowd of those who had believed 
the red mantle invulnerable. In_ silence 
they hstened’:. to: what he’ to 


and then, having taken full credit for his 
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skill, the knight returned to his dwelling. 
Early next morning several inquisitive 
neighbors came to the house to congratulate 
the knight and hear the particulars of his 
lucky shot. but no one replied to ‘their 
repeated calls, and when they finally forced 
Open the door and entered the room. there 
lay the proud marksman stiffand cold upon 
his couch, had died in the night. 
THE 


- MANY years ago, an aged couple had 
occasion to leave their home in a far distant 
province and travel to a southern city. 
They were poor and had to trudge wearily 
along on foot, and were only too glad. to 
rest at night in a deserted house or under 
the roof of some friendly shrine.. The peo- 
ple along the road were kind and hospitable ; 
but the old couple came of a noble family, 
and preferred rather to trust to. their own 
scanty store rather than accept the hospital- 
ity of their would-be entertainers. — For this 
reason, too, they often passed the nights in 
lonely spots, and sometimes in haunted 
rooms which no one else dared to approach 
after nightfall. Many strange sights had they 
seen and even met with goblins, sprites and 


pixies > but their guileless lite was their safe- 


vuard, and an invocation to Buddha always 


kept the fiends atia distance. 


After they had traveled more than. halt 


the journey, they Came one evening toa 
litthe village in the hills, They were made 
welcome, us usual, by the simple cottagers, 
but refusing all) proffered hospitality, asked 
if there was not an old temple or ruined 
house near the hamlet, where they might 
spend the night without incommoding the 
villagers. Was the reply, ‘just on 
the outskirts of the hamlet is an old temple, 


known as the Kawara-no-in. but it has long 


been avoided by all prudent people. Kor 


some time AZO a wicked pricst lived there, 
who did many evil deeds.) When he passed 


malicious, demon prodigious 


strength took up his abode in the temple, 
and those who have passed by the ill-omened 
place after nightfall tell strange” stories of 
fear 
nothing,” replied the old man with dignity. 
No fiend can harm-us, and: there will we 


dreadful sounds and. sights.” 


rest until the day dawns.” 

The villagers urged them not to go thither, 
and prophesied all manner of evil it they 
should persist in their reckless determina- 
tion. but the old couple would not. listen 
to their friendly counsels, and took the road 
that led to the unholy shrine. 

The temple was half-hidden. by dark 
groups of giant cedars and fir trees, while 
tangled vines. and dwarf. shrubs grew alony 
the unfrequented path. ‘Phe man strode on 
ahead, and pushing aside the great temple 


door entered into the gloomy rooms. ‘The 


pale moonbeams threw an uncertain light into ; 


the ruined temple, and. disclosed two: large 
chambers, in: one of which the couple 
resolved to pass the night. Strange wallings 
as of unhappy spirits. swept. through the 
sombre trees, and no bird.or beast ventured 
to seek shelter in that mournful spot. 


Undismayed, yet with an awful sense of 


the loneliness of their situation, the old. 


travelers made their simple preparations for 
the night, and being tired: from. their. day’s 
journey Were soon sound asleep. Just as 
the midnight hour arrived, the huge bell-on 
the temple porch began to vibrate and ring 
as if tolled by. invisible hands. ** Come 
here, come here,” whispered a hoarse, hol- 
low Volce. Springing from their couch, the 
couple looked around to ascertain whence 
the VOICE’ came, but could see: no: one. At 
last. the old-woman_ resolved. to enter the 
adjoming room to discover whether anv on: 
might be there. Her husband bade her stay; 
by his side, but she resolved to contront the 
demon, if one was there, and. pushed. past 
him into the fatal room. © Instantly the door 
closed behind her, and then the husband 
heard wild shrieks of agony and. crics tor 


help. Exertmg all his strength he tried to 


| 
4 
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a force the heavy door aside, but it was held = pened. Hanging trom a tall pole were the 
e as it by some mighty hand, and with a faint- bones and skin of the wretched woman, but 
: ing heart he was compelled to listen to the  cvery bit of her flesh had been eaten by the 
é pitiful cries of his wife until the dreadful demon, and large patches of blood on the 


sounds died away to a whisper and all was — floor and walls marked the scene of a des- 
stillagain. At this moment an armed band perate conflict. 
of villagers, carrying flaming torches, burst Turning to the old man they carried him 


into the temple. They had heard the dis- gently away from the fearful spot. But 


tant cries for help, and had resolved to save. when they lifted him from the ground they 
life if they could. ‘Their united strength saw that he, too, had passed the river of 
finally foreed the door open and then ——. death. His spirit had aready followed the 
they saw what had hap- — pale shade of his wife. 

Eastlake. 


dreadtul ‘sight ! 


INDIAN: WAR’ PAPERS.---VI.—BIRCH CREEK. 


Wr READ of the wild tribes of Siberia, not far from the present charming town of 
who, mounted on swift horses, were more Heppner — as the place where my pursuing 
terrible their retreats from steppe to ?column formed junction with Colonel 


steppe than. the cavalry of a Stuart.in the Wheaton’s men. Our scouts told me that I 


advance 3. also of Arabs, Bedouins of the had passed the Indians, that is, all except _ 
desert, who could hide horses and luggage those before named, who were farther north 
in some deep cut of the plain, spring up and trying to cross the Columbia. ‘There 4 
suddenly and. fight furlously, and then dis- » were two streams of water that had their rise | 
appear with the rapid motion of a. wind- in the Blue Ridge, afew miles southeast of | 
cloud: . Our Piutes and their allics: had Pilot Rock, and ran northeasterly; and 
sone of these characteristics. ‘Thus some emptied into the Umatilla, and swelling that a 
vears before, by quick ambush and swift re- bigger stream, passed on into the grand . 
treat, they: set. a high officer and all the © Columbia near Umatilla Town. The mouths q 
civalry with him afoot ; so that crest-fallen, of these two streams or creeks (called Butter : 
defeated, and half-starved, he-and his found © and Birch) are miles apart, but their head- 
their way to..a distant frontier post, and waters are near together; so near fact 
‘ were forced to begin. their campaign over that the numerous: little rivulets coursing . 
ain. Some gray heads around me, recall- | around among the abrupt hills and tumbling a 
ing this incident, when it was known that down the mountain canons hardly can deter- a 
Kkgan was leading the hostiles, “mine “which. creek=bed to take, till some 


taat some smart Umatillas had: joined him, 
predicted -similar results. ** Ah, General, 
lndian Egan is great on hiding and running. 
He always takes to the wooded mountains. 
He is wary. and swift!” 

We have: noticed Pilot. Rock, a- little 


north of the famous. Blue. Ridge 


chance knoll or rock has checked and turned 
their course to its proper destination. QO, 
how rough that foot-hill country!) There 
high knolls rounded off between the creeks; 
deep ravines and high bluffs to the right and 
left ; and behind all these, higher and higher 


steeps, with. an open vrazing space, the 
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open ever diminishing in the distance, till 
you attain the mountain crowned with its 
dense forest. It was delightful then to be- 
hold this lovely country with its hundreds 


of hills rising rank above rank, to the kingly 


crested summit. Chief kgan, where two of 


my diligent scouts in the night had found 
and ** placed”. him, had) chosen a broad 
and rugged height. It was favored) with 
many large and dark-coloredy rocks. ‘The 
Indians in motion on the top were multi- 
plied in appearance by these natural shields. 
The slopes in front, after the large detached 
hill was reached, Were steep,. stony, decep- 
tive and difficult. “Phe chief had woods on 
his right a few hundred yards away, and 
hills as good as his and other woods behind 
him. 

Qn paper and according to the maps I 
had the hostiles pretty well hemmed. in, tor 
Bernard’s and Uhrockmorton’s battalidns 
were with me in front, Captain Miles’s 24st 
Infantry battalion notytar to his left) and 
behind him ; and Santord with his column 
coming up from Grande Ronde towards his 
right. Strategically, as a soldier would say, 
the sunrise of July 8th (18758) tound every- 
thing most tavorable tor ending the -cam- 
paign. Truc, Sarah) Winnemucca said : 
** No, they will not stop long. The timber 
is near.and the Piutes will get away.” -J 
believed not ; for when an enemy has chosen 
a good detensive position, and put every- 
thing in order to deliver battle, he, be he 
Indian or .\nglo-Saxon, hopes to conquer 


and must stay to. carry out his plan. 


really’ thought that. had already cut: off 


retreatand that he had determined 
to make the most of his mountain fastness 
and give us a heavy blow. 

Qn that beautiful morning, as the sun was 
coming up bright and clear, my. columns 
were already in motion. Throckmorton, 
with a well reputed guide, took the butter 
Creek route. He had- some artillery, in- 
funtry, and volunteers. Bernard, with seven 


troops of his cavalry, and Robbins, with 
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civilian scouts and a Gatling gun, accom- 
panied me. We went on up the foothills, 
between the two. creeks before named, pas- 
sing rapidly trom knoll to knoll, striking as 
directly as possible for the rocky height 
which the scouts again said was held by the 
Indians. 

There is always a teeling of dread in view 
of an appr aching field of blood. © It takes 
but a bullet to kill you.. ‘Fhe thought of 
the fall of a comrade not. a happy one. 
Even the flowing blood ot your country’s 
foe has no attraction. = Vhe distinction, the 
wlory, the reward — they are no compensa- 
tion. What spirit, then, animates an officer 
In such: contest? Well, however men 
may cavil, it is. mainly a sense of duty. Tt 
is the fecling of the policeman on his beat: 
the sentinel at the prison door; the juryman 
before his tinal verdict ;. the Judge deliv- 
ering his charge ; the father night: rob- 
bery, yuarding wife and child, or the cxec- 
utive pondering a long petition whose last 
word sends a mortal man beyond the gates. 
The call of duty is ‘imperative, unrelenting. 
The Indians, whoever 1s at fault at. first, 
strike to destroy women, and- children, and 
homes. We, the soldiers, at once take the 
held to stop the murders and cause the mal- 


contents submit to the arbitrament and 


authority which we represent. 


behold-us then, that lovely morning, un- 
der some exhilaration and excitement, which 
such action produces, pushing rapidly tor- 
ward. Atter three miles otf march, and 


seemingly about three miles still trom the 


Objective hill, as we rose upon a high: erest., 


we could plainly see the Indians, and.dis- 
cern their ponies.amone the rocks with the 
mountain forest for their background. They 
did not act. as usual; they kept: moving 
about ; some jumped up and down as it in 
deflanee. ‘Prue, this was not like Apaches, 
hidden so that you do not catch the sight 
af a head-or a hand. till thev bad the 


lirst lire. It Was, however. like Joseph's 


| 


Nez Perces at the (leurwater the Vveéar be: 
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fore, when. with blankets tossed. high over 


their heads they danced around far to our 
left, looking and. acting like dervishes in 
their fetes ; and doubtless hoping to inspire 
terror in the breasts of their foes... Just at 
this point of the picture iny own official 
language, taken straight from a. war paper, 
has in it some vividness. ‘Bernard, 
Was always: large cnough. for a general, 
“taking the trot, moved quickly Into posi: 
tion over these troublesome foot-hills, the 
last of which is fenced by a canon, and over 
a mile in ascent. The cavalry) sped-from 
hill to hill; till it came into the vicinity of 
the enemy, strongly posted ona rocky crest.” 
Qn our advanced men reaching. the. base 
of this occupied. toot-hill, the. Indians. with 
their sure rifles -from between the rocks, 
there high? up, began to fire at Bernard’s 
soldiers as well asanen could, down such an 
Uunpropitious grade. the -companies, 
six cof theman number, were deployed: and 
used during the engagement... See the long, 
Irrevular, broken line of horsemen ascend- 
ing the steep as the famous Mary- 
land) Heights, man in. place! 
veer to the right and left ‘and they go 
strony different sides. It ts actine dispkay 
it would be tormidable to any adversary. 
Phe tire of the Indians continues with 
briskness. Several men are hit, and several 
horses fall under the men, who with -dith- 
culty extricate themselves. trom: their. stir- 
rups and save themselves from being crushed. 
sull the troops did not waver, but worked 
their Wav. Lo the Very summit... It was speed- 
ly done, wave vatter. wave striking the In- 
position tront and flank quick suc- 
Cession, 
but and his) wirriors: understood 
Vell ther part... “Phey were too ‘quick for 
our coreathless horses. They had already 
vandoned their stone-crowned hill, leaving 


there only: tew horses and 


played 


Out to. All the between. the 


Gark rocks, while they appeared triumphant 


onthe next ‘height in the rear, and one as 
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ood as they could desire, prepared for them 
by a natural distribution of lava beds. Ber- 
nard was disappointed, for he had frayed 
away his game. Like a tlock of birds they 
had: gathered on this pinnacle ; and like a 
Hock of birds they had flown. to the next. 
Sarah :-kindly says Dear ‘reader, you 
could only know the difficulties of this wil- 
derness, you could then appreciate their 
{the soldier’s] loyal service. ‘Vhe tight com- 
menced at 8 1. M., undef a hot sun and 
with no water. The whole of it was watched 
by the General Commanding. ‘The bullets 
were Whistling all around us, and the Gen- 
eral said to me and Mattie *Gret behind the 
rocks } you will vet 

We heard the old Indian dreamer, Oytes, 
calling loudly. Sarah said, ‘*‘Oytes says, 
‘Come on, you white dogs-— what are you 
walting for?” She then begged to be al- 


lowed to get nearer so.as to be sure of what 
he cried out. T let her go on and she gal- 
loped to the place where our Gatling gun 
Was in-vain trying to throw its shower of bul- 
lets upon the lofty crest. “hough the dis- 
tance was favorable enough, the clevation 
was too great for effective firing. | joined. 
the party at the Gatling, observed and Tis- 
tened, but the Indian dreamer did not. call 
again ; probably he was badly wounded at 
the time, for his arm was. after this a long 
while in a sling. 

As soon as our horses had rested) and 
eathered a little strength, we struck for the 
next height, in the same order as before, 
only endeavoring to fetch a compass and 
cut off their retreat, should the Indians fly 
again. But they were too wary. They 
would not hold the lava beds, but: rushed 
tor the thick pines farther eastward where 
they now made a brief stand and ‘fired weakly 
Upon nen. 

Again the cavalry came. on, plunging 
their spurs into the’ sides of their tired 
horses; but again the. Indians. cluded the 
charge, and this time soon disappeared al- 


together. My record says: ‘* The rough 


a! 
j 
\ 
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‘country and the great exhaustion of the 


horses and men caused a cessation of the 


pursuit for today.” On our side, wonder- 


ful to tell, we had not one man slain, be- 


cause the Indians fired at us very far off. 


They killed for us, however, upwards of 


horses and wounded five enlisted 


We captured from them at the. first 


twenty 
men. 
charge two hundred Indian ponies, mostly 
lame and worn, and considerable ammuni- 
‘tion, food, and material. Their 
women, children, and best horses in droves, 
were placed beyond danger before the bat- 
tle began, and they left on the field and in 
the woods no dead or wounded men. 

The Indians now ran through the thick 
pines toward the southeast and were reported 
to be aiming for Joseph’s old haunts in the 
Wallowa country. ‘Vhrockmorton’s. guide, 
a volunteer from Heppner, for some reason 
farther from us. 


led his column. farther and 


could not reach him with dispatch. 


This disappointed me, but it served an_ef- 


Chiet Egan’ trom 


fectual 


taking a turn in that direction, and probably 


purpose to 


helped on the final consummation. 
I felt that night tired and chagrined. | ‘Vo 
compare a greater With less, it was like a 


huntsman chasing antelope all the day, 


with several beautiful chances tn his favor; 


but their quick cars and native tlectness had 
divined his approach and eluded his shots. 
My desire was not to kill but, ke my father 
chasing bees, fe Azve. 

Another day dawned upen my disappoint- 
that General Robert. E. 


ment. [tis said 


Lec Said at. Gettysburg, We cannot. al- 
battles.’ similar 
We 


ways expeet to catch Indians.” 


Ways eXpect. to win 


phrase said to. myself, eannot -al- 
but obent 
The 


Piutes; Bannocks, and a tew Umatillas, had 


mysceh again to the shppery -task. 
Givided mto parties ana broken DAckK 
along the head waters of the Grande Ronde 


River, tollowing its Jeft bank, -and> thus 


keeping under-cover of the torest that-skirts 


the Western slopes of the Blue . Ridge, a 


Creek. 
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difficult find 
Should you join 


wild, rough, dark trail, 
and troublesome to follow. 
the points held by my-nearest. battalions, 
you would make a triangle, and the Indians 
were still within its sides; therefore all hope 
of forcing a decasive battle had not yet been 
abandoned. Miles turn 


slightly eastward and run-up the Grande 


Captain must 
Ronde, Bernard sending one troop, Bendire’s, 
to get on the main trail, if there was one, 
and follow it till Miles and he came together. 
Sanford, coming from the opposite direction 
(Grande Konde Valley cast of the Blue 
Ridye), was to move straight on tll these 


three forcés came. together; and if Chief 


gan still escaped from them, Sanford com- 
manding the combined troops, was to” push 
the pursuit. wherever it led With 
Throckmorton’s battahon and the remainder 


him. 


of Bernard’s cavalry, undertook to fill in 
the other, or northern, side of the triangle. 
hurried along the northern base of the 


Blue Indians’ 


Ridge; watching against the 
possible turning towards the Columbia, and 
Miles oor both, 


might seare them towards me. 


hoping that Sanford, or 
It did seem 
that-such a complete. plan must-win; but 
how many successes in war or peace hang 
more upon. prompt and faithful execution 
than upon correct planning! 
excuses: First, the couriers. carrying dis- 
patches for once. failed me. They «started 
up the old stage road toward the Mecham 
ranch. They saw some Indtans, or imagined 
returned without 
Again, In- 


dians whom we had deemed: triendly went 


that they .did, .and 


delivering my. orders. some 


directly to Chief Egan and: told him where 
lL was and how to clude the nice traps that | 


Next, Miles’s 


march was dreadfully delayed by a. foolish 


had ‘set him. (aptain 


euide, who. led hin for a long time. along 


the wrong bank of the Grande Ronde, where 


il practicable route did hot eXIst. 


With bernard.and mine, [set out to per- 


form ourpart... Passing from Birch to MehKay 


Listen to the 


| 
\ 
| 
¢ > 
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camped at might and patrolled and. scouted 
away up into the mountains, watching all 
tracks and trails, large and’small, whence an 
enemy might break out of the forest. ..One 
of the troops (McGregors) went on with me 
stil further, almost to the Umatilla ‘valley, 
to the Cavuse Station, where the old stage 
read running eastward begins to ascend the 
Blue: Ridye. Major’ 
\ason with headquarters, in my place, and 
S. Wood, my 


Here put 


set out with Lieutenant C. EI. 
aide, and Holland, the operator, to 
ascend the Umatilla some stx miles’ farther 
into-the mountain to the point where the 
televraph line crossed the river. Mr. Hol- 
land; a’ skillful believed could 
tuch his. ttle: instrument and thus com- 
Inunicate with the outer world. There was 
considerable: risk in this journey made after 
and it-was not a success. We tried 
cain and again, but could get no- reply. 
At in despair gallop over 
to. Weston. 

Mere again we tound the wires down 
hut mye trip was not in vain, for IT was for- 
enough to meet there the two 
of Oregon and Ferry ot 


rss Chadwick 
Washington: ‘Perritory. before: them 


scheme that T-have -named,.-of) clearing 
part of the country of hostile Indians. 

One can. hardly describe. the feeling of. the 
an such small settlements as that of 


Weston, One ean never hunt Indians or 
mduct battles to suit a frontier population; 
ont Phad. the: satisfaction’ of satisfying the 


© 


sovernors.and. securing with 
an all matters. 
[tchad bee 


to back and forth with ny 


ome of the first Importance tor 


at. Naneouver, with Crenera] 


Vie Dowell 
ese with Washington, so that, still trust- 


at San Francisco,. and through 


yy admirable officer, Major Mason, -to 


ia 
itd] i}) 


Inthe field, omyself with my 
party: hurried on. to: Walla Walla, while 
as best they could 


out such distruetions as they had 
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actually received. © My information was so 
direct and so positive that the hostiles. Were 
making their way toward old Joseph's Wal- 
lowa country, that T acted upon this as upon 
a fixed fact. 
During Major Mason’s stay at Cayuse 
Station, Several Umatilla Indians professing 
creat friendliness came into camp. They 
were kindly received, and stayed with the 
soldiers over night. They gathered much 
knowledge that they ought not to have had. 
Now, I have since learned, a few of these 
visitors went the next day into the moun- 
tains and found Egan and told.-him the stt- 
These treacherous spirits were In 
Columbia 


uation. 


some connected with the 
bands that were fired. into and. stopped by 


Balked in their proceedings 


way 


the gunboats. 
and in their designs to help-the hostiles, 
they determined to injure us as much as 
they could. Therefore they: hurricd back 


to the Blue Ridge. . Soon after, having 
conveyed all the information that they could 
gather, they among the trees on the 


side of the mountain; and started out, as 


soon. as it was safe for theny, under the 


cover. of the night. They. burned up the 
the buildings and torage belonging to the 
Cayuse stage station; murdered a prominent 
citizen, whom they caught driving along the 
road in-that neighborhood; and finally, to 
the number of thirty-eight, united with the 
Piutes and Bannocks to aid them in the 
battle. this took place between 


Had-I known of 


suspected it, it 


nent 
the 9th and 12th of July. 
this. treachery, or even 
would have constrained me to change my 
plans completely, for the hostile. Indians 
whom we have represented. as pushing on, 
men, women, children, and ponies, along 
the blind trails and through the rough forest 
of the north slope of the Blue Ridge, ap- 
parently making tor the Wallowa country, 
suddenly 


then almost uninhabited, were 


arrested in their journey and turned back 


toward. the -overland ostage road, 


were not tar from. the treacherous Colum- 


| 
| 
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bias, whom I have just named, that is, not 
far from the Cayuse Station, the evening of 
the rith of July. 

But I did not know ‘these facts, for I 
was at Walla Walla that night. There 
Licutenant-Colonel Forsyth of the rst Cav- 
ary, who had just come from the East, 
joined my command. He was at once di- 
rected to take charge of the several troops that 
the sturdy bernard: had been leading... To 


prevent the Indians from escaping throu 
the Wallowa to the north, T organized an- 
other column, and as I was more familiar with 
the ground [ wished it to pass through than 
any other officer, owas decided this 
time to put Colonel Wheaton. in charge ot 
all the operations near by inthe Blue Ridge, 
and to proceed myself as far as steamer 


could carry me to. Lewiston. [ reached 


Lewiston at gp. of the 12th, and 


not gone upon the little steamer ‘+ North- 
west many miles up the Snake) River 

for the current: Was strony before In- 
dian courier riding furiously across the 
country, overtook the: steamer. His) mes- 
sage was: ‘** Indians have turned back and 
have burned the Cayuse Station!” Phe 


same report came from aide-de-camyp 


who was with the governors, and from Col- 
onel Wheaton still at Walla Walla. 
Wheaton had been directed to move For- 


syth’s cavalry toward. the Wallowa’ very 


slowly, and to turn it) back towards the 
Umatilla reservation case’ the Indians 
changed their Course and turned that way. 
So, regretting a personal-.absence, but feel- 
ing sure that Wheaton had troops. enough 
for a. battle and would sately attend to 
everything the crisis demanded, simply 
sent him words of encouragement, while | 
gathered two companies. of the 8th Infantry 
under Captain Worth, two of the 2nd under 
Captain Drum, anda detachment of twenty 
more men toomarch at once westerly ACFOSS 
the Wallowa to the Grande: Ronde country. 
Those acquamted with the roughness, the 
mountains, the forests, and the extent of 
this region, will have some ideacot the en- 
ergy and animation of the campaign. 

Phese were the preliminaries to what had 
been called) Captain Miles’s engagement,.a 
short. blind contest, one quite 
towards. breaking up: the unity ot the. In- 


dians; and bringing our. trying campaign 


against ine Prutes Bannocks..to-.a 


speedy and decisive conclusion. 


C2. flowari: 


A. 


A TLE time for laugiter, 
N-little Space for 
tears that hurry after, - 


lore We LOO vO alone. 


lake ripples on the river, 
As light on wind-swept 


So passes our endeavor 


We TROT: again. 


Then make me.O Eternal. 
Still. as thv rerees a;re : 
We thrive as grasses vernal. 


We tade. as fades the star. 


; 
= 


In as.she was, she found: a. surprisin 
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THE ACEQUIA MADRE OF SANTIAGO. 


The cacique made straight for the pueblo, 


driving his. wretched. prisoner before him. 


The poor, girl, sick at heart and stupetied 


with gricf and fatigue, picturing to -herselt 


helipe dead of his woundsor drowning him- 
scltin his despair, submitted unresistingly to 
the blows and the reproaches of her father. 
[fe was the stronger; how could. she resist ? 


She let herself -be driven back like a strayed 


ast’ of burden over the same leagues of 


burning mesa -and.sandy. ravine that she had 
raversed in the coolness of the night under 
the silence of the stars... Then: she had her 
lover’s arms round her and his voice whis- 


pering words: of love inher ear; she 


shrank. before -bittcr curses and the: sting- 
Yet never dtd she open her lips 
utter a word in. self. defense or a plea 
pardon. Only she kept saying ‘over and 
rto- herself in time. to the hoof beats of 
horse, *©-He:may™ beat ‘me, he may. kill 
but Fenacio L-won’t have.” Even sunk 
fort in stecling herself to endure ‘and 
vearing to be true to herself and to Felipe. 


\t Jast the well known -step-like outline 


of the.terraced roots of Santiago showed 


ry and clear among the peach orchards 
nets they passed through quite a crowd of 
okers; they had been observed descend- 
+ from the mesas and natural curiosity had 
éht numbers to- see. the excitement. 
r Joseta drooped her head in. shame to 
cape the hard inquisitive looks. 
deat. her. father’s door. 
cd her roughly from the. saddle, pushed 


and giving the horses to two. of 


+O 


The Acequia Madre of Santtago. 


the boys, he entered after her, shut the 
door and bolted it. He advanced towards 
her with glowing tyes. blows: he had 
eiven -her on the road had only whetted his 
passion. ‘* Now, you she-devil, ” said he. 

He flung her to the ground and stood over 
her. ‘The cruel raw-hide descended. again 
and again. ~ The eager crowd outside was 
squeezing up against the door and the little 
close-barred lattice window, anxious to see 
as much as possible of the exciting scene 
inside. ‘PVhey had no notion of interfering. 
On the contrary, it seemed to them entirels 
natural that a father should. chastise his dis- 
obedient daughter. ** If did n't, who was 
to?” —-‘Vhat was the way they would have 
put it. 

Among the crowd was ‘Tito. . Tito was a 
friend of Iclipe’s, and what was a source of 
curlosity to others was maddening to him, 
In despair he flew to Stephens and rushed j 
in, forgetful of Faro, to the room where the 
«<Q, 


he exclaimed breathlessly, 


old prospector was cleaning his rifle. 
Don. Estevan!” 
‘© Salvador is back and is beating his daugh- 
ter like fury. Perhaps he will kill her.” 
‘<The dickens you say! the Amerti- 
can, dropping his work abruptly and making 
‘¢ Where ’s Felipe 


don't know,’ answered ‘Tito. 


for the door. 
Hew 
not there. © Perhaps the cacique has killed 
him.” ‘Tito knew nothing of the sort, but 
the temptation to deepen the shadows of a 
harrowing tale 1s quite irresistible. 

‘‘Where: are: they?” .said Stephens,. 
soon as they were in the open air. 

‘Here, in his house,” cried Tito eager- 
ly, leading the Way. 

Stephens paused and stood irresolute. 


‘After its” none of: my. - funerana 
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srowled he to himself. hain’t no call 
to interfere. And I hain’t got no weapon 
He turned back -to Gel his 
he Said, 


don't want it. May be IT sha’n’t do noth- 


on me neither.” 


pistol, but paused again. 


ing, and if I do I ‘d better go through on my 
nerve.” Heknew that an appeal to physic- 


al force was idle where the odds: were one 
against a hundred, and that his only chance 
lay in moral influence. 
He followed ‘Tito. 
where the scene was taking place. by the 
the up. 


The sound of Dlows was audible from inside, 


ft was plain enough 


crowd at door. Stephens went 
but no cry was heard from the victim. 
Where are 


tado, and Benito, and the rest ?”” he asked. 


‘Where are the chiefs ? Tos- 
Authority was shared among several of the 
wisest and richest of the seniors of the vil- 
lage; but they were much too. dignified: to 
appear at this performance. The mob con- 
sisted of boys, young men, and-some of the 
poorer and less well thought of people. 

No one answered Stephen's question. 
listened; the blows continued. . ‘tHe can't 
be allowed to murder her,” he eried.. Vhe 
Whole pueblo will get into a. row with-goy- 
ernment if that happens.” | He collared two 
or three boys out of the press. ‘SF Ler You, 
Tostado here and the other chicts. 
want-them to come.” 

The boys obeyed himj and the American, 


squeezing into the gap he had 


? 


made the 
There 
but the blows 


ul- 


crowd, knocked loudly at. the door. 
Was no answer to the knock, 
stopped. He knocked again, calling, 
Hullo there!” 

Won 


lo. Salvador! 
| ook 


SOMME ot the boys. 


called’ ot 


Olll, 
f{Urlous. May he 


he'll go -for you.” 


He listened answer. but none was 


siven. Phen came the sound of the whip 


again. Stephens shouted again, but in vain. 
Ile looked round tor the chicts.. “Phere was 
no sign of any of them yet. 


cant ‘this any longer, he. 
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Yet. 


“Give me room, you fellows.” He stood back 
four or five fect ‘rom the door, and _ raising 
hrs right. foot dashed. it against the lock. 
The fastenings were old-and the.door tlew 
open. He stepped over the threshold and 
entered. ‘Phe crowd: behind him hung back. 
7 


In the middle of the floor, full length. on 


her face, lay the form of Josefa. Her arms 
were bare: she had thrown them up to pro- 
teet her head, and the marks of the whip 
were only too visible. She lay perfectly si- 
lent and still; a slight quivering of her limbs 
alone showing that. she wasalive. ‘The In- 
dian stood across her with his uplifted whip 
In his hand. We glared fiercely at the Amer- 
ican who advanced towards ‘him. 


stephens did not mect:the cacique’s eve. 


He was looking down at the prostrate figure 


on the. ground. © ‘‘So-you’ve: brought -her 


back, Salvador,” he remarked in an unrufiled. 
every day voice. 
haves he 


given 


replicd. brutally; *tand 
her something to: keep her’ from 
ever running-away again.” 

looks like it,” said: Stephens. 
He took one hand. out of his. pocket, 
‘It looks 


stooped down. and telt her head: 


like shed 


Pcl 


never run anywhere again,” he 


polite LO. as- 


| 
thought: it 


his 


[is position placed 
lntcly-at the merey of the Indian ; 
voice, hismanner, and his action, conveyed 
the assuniption that it owas-absolutely im- 


possible that. the Indian should) dream of 
attacking hin. 
led. The 


“ae 


lowered his whip SLC 


Coolness’ cacrdue 
i 


hac \\ hile 


Stephens moved the cirl’s-arms vently from 


Phey tell limp on. the earthen 


— 


Stephens’ had seen -soine deings in 
Californian mining towns but he never 
seen woman -:beaten-in his<fife.. 
limp arms senta queer. thrill through hin. 


\ Pose WEB). Put fick 


a 
[tik 


i 
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tered it. He felt her head all over slowly 


‘ 


and carefully to see if the skull was fractured 


as’ indeed it might well have been, had 
she been struck with the loaded whip handle. 
[his gave. him time to think of his next 
nove. 

“If you’ve killed her, you'll. be hanged 
for it, Salvador, he ‘said at last, per- 
fectly matter-of-fact tone. ‘*You-and she 
are not. eitizens, but be hanged all 
the same. ‘The law of the Americans reaches 
here, understand that.” 

The Indian, whose passion was -really 
more under control than seemed to be the 
case, Was somewhat cowed at Stephens’s de- 
liberate statement, but he rejoined sullenly, 
“She's not dead. Lashes don’t kill.” 
‘You 


said Stephens getting up. He 


if she 
had 


sitistied himself that the girl was not serious- 


will have to answer. for: it 


| 


ly-injured., 
“Not to you then, ” said the Indian, his 
courage reviving when. he -realized that: the 
threat was after all blank cartridge, seeing 
that the gurl. was-alive. He: tried to work 
rage. again, ‘* What do you 
k into my house for and interfere with 
-do like 


forward close to Stephens, be- 


what with my own.” 
cn him-and. fosefa.°**Go out or kill 


vou, he said, raising his voice to a tone of 


hora moment.the American paused un- 
rain. The Indian was a powerful ‘man 
ty. years younger than himself, well 
with knife, pistol, and. loaded whip, 
nothing of his fifty friends outside the 
The hesitation was momentary. ‘‘] 
leave this girl to that brute’s mercy, ”’ 


id to himself. ‘*Perhaps I can back 


ny down.’ 

looked Salvador square in the. cyes. 
Felipe said he-calmly.. You 
answer for, him too. Have you killed 


‘None of your business,” said the Indian 


ott. and he raised has hand. 
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At this moment Josefa, hitherto as still as 
a corpse, turned her face from the floor, but 
without rising. She looked up at Stephens. 


‘¢Hf{e cave him two shots,” she said. in a 


o 
voice wonderfully steady considering the 


pain she was enduring. | ‘* I saw him fall. ” 
‘Then I arrest you for the murder of 
Kelipe. You are my prisoner. Give up 
your arms.” 
The only answer the cacique made to 


this demand. was to take out his revolver, 


but instead of surrendering it he thrust the: 


o 
muzzle in Stephens’s face, cocking it as he 
did so. 

The steady gaze of the American met 
without quailing the black, flashing eyes of 
the Indian. Gray eyes against black, white 
man against red, the strife 1s as old as the 
history of the continent they stood upon : 
perhaps it will last as long. 

‘Vou can kill me, I know, of course,” 
said the American speaking very slowly and 
distinctly but you can’t kill all the sol- 
dicrs of the government. You may kill me 
today, but tomorrow the soldiers will come 
from Santa Fé and take you prisoner ; and 
if you make your people resist they will de- 
stroy you. ‘Vhe Navajoes were twenty thou- 


sand, but the soldiers conquered them. 


You are only three hundred. They will 
conquer you and take you away as they did 
the Navajoes, as they did the Ticarillas, as 
they have done the Modoes.” He raised 
his left hand very gently and took hold of 
‘© Don't destroy 


the pistol barrel. your 


people, Salvador,” he continued... ** You 


know. Towish them well. Loose it.” 

The Indian's grasp. relaxed; he drew a 
deep breath and stepped. back. Stephens 
lowered the ptstol to his own right hand, 
muzzle upwards, uncocked it, and placed it 
in his waist) belt. 

‘* Now come with me to my room,” said 
he, taking. him gently but firmly by the arm. 
The struggle for the mastery was over; the 
Indian had yielded ; he obeyed unresisting- 
the house, 


they stepped out -ot 


f 
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Stephens said to Tito, ‘‘ Tell the women to 
sce to the girl.” 

Outside they found Tostado and the other 
chiefs approaching —— not too fast. It was 
very plain that they did not want to inter- 
fere in the matter. Stephens took his man 
towards them. 

Look here, Tostado,” said he as soon 
as they met. ‘‘I have arrested Salvador tor 
shooting Felipe. Iam going to take him to 
Santa Fe, to the agent and to the governor. 
Now I want some of you to go along and sce 
that it 1s all right and square.” 

The Indians began to converse among 
themselves. 

«Come along to my room then and. talk 


it. over,’ said Stephens, and he went ahead 
with his prisoner, reluctantly followed) by 


the chiefs. 
VIL. 


The whole party came into Stephens’s 
room and settled themselves round the wall 
on the floor, much as they had. done the 
night before. Stephens seated his. prisoner 
on a stool in the middle, and taking the 
cacique’s revolver from his belt laid it on the 
table. As he did so, he drew the attention 
of ‘Tostado, who was next to him to the two 
recently discharged chambers in. the cylin- 
der. ‘‘ Those were the shots,” said he. 

‘“May: be so, Don Estevan,” answered 
the Indian, a very fine, dignified-looking 
old man, with great suavity of manner. 
know that your honor 1s very wise 
and very just. but before we do anything 
about it we want to know what Salvador has 
to say; We have not heard him yet.” 

‘“¢T do not want to conceal. anything,” 
said the eacique abruptly. saw them 
from the top of the hill that leads) down 
from the mesas to Boca. [went straight 
to the river to them. Ife was_on foot driv- 
ing the horse, trying to drive him into. the 
He ran 


river. I fired at him once, twice. 


away and stopped... took my horse: and 
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my daughter, and I brought them home. 
He ran after us, but he fell down. I saw 
him lying there the last thing from the hill. 
If he is dead, he is dead. I-do not know 
any more.” 

His story was so. straightforward and 
simple that it was convincing. 

‘‘Where did you say all this happened?” 
asked Stephens. 

the river; down below Boca 
league,” answered the Indian. 

The chiefs began to question him about 
the details of the affair. He described to 
them the position of the fugitives when he 
overtook them and the refusal of the terrified 
horse to enter the swollen river. 

Felipe was not riding your horse,” 
observed Stephens, who was listening, forin 
deference to him they spoke in Spanish for 
the time being. 

‘< No, he was.on foot. He was driving 
the horse,” was the reply of the cacique. 

suppose your daughter. was on the 
horse said Stephens. 

“Ves, he was taking them. both along,” 
answered the Indian. 

‘< How old is she ?”’ asked the prospector. 
‘© She looks almost a woman grown.” 

The Indian reflected a little while.) She 
was a little child so high,” “he answered. at 
last, ‘‘ when there was the. great war in the 
States 
indicate a child of two years old. 


and he held his hand ata height to 


‘*She must be eighteen now, then,” said 
Stephens. 

suppose ‘so. ..Yeés, if you-say so,’ ad- 
mitted the Indian. 

‘<’Phen she is not a child,” said Stephens, 
‘©and she can marry him or any one she 
likes. 
Understand that. 


‘You have no right: to prevent her. 
This is a free. country. 


By the law a woman is as freeasa man; she 


may go where she likes‘and marry whom she 
likes. She is not a slave and don't you 
fancy it. American can strike a woman; 
that is the deepest of shames.” 


He paused after this, for him, unusually. 


tne cacique. 
clated at the thought that single-handed he 
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long speech, which was intended quite as 
much for the benefit of the other Indians as 


had been able to arrest their cacique in their 


niidst, and he could not resist improving the 
occasion, 

There was a minute’s silence, and then 
Postado mixed his keen black eyes on the 
\merican’s faces. .isten to me, Senor 
Don Estevan,” he said. ** The Americans 
have their way; that isgood forthem. ‘The 
Mexicans have. their way; that is good for 
them... And the wild Indians, the Utes, and 
the Comanches, and the Navajoes too, they 
nave their own. ways. 
I know it 


one Indian kills another then the law of the 


ws. . We. don’t change them. 


\mericans is to judge him; but the rest of 


manage among ourselves. 


things, Wwe 


lhe government: gives us that right. We 
have our own alcalde.. We have our own 


And 


wrong. together we. beat them. 


CUSTOMS, When men and women do 
Then. they 
are afraid. “That -women 


We do not want 


SO) 


Mexicans. 


Phat Ls cood for uS. 


-eried.. Stephens, it: 18. your 

beat the women like dogs, you 
ought to. change it. Everybody knows that 
thats shameful.” 


the Americans,” said the old -In- 


with the air of a man making an éx- 
tremely reasonable concession, ‘* I do not 
unything... -Let them. have their: ways 
treat their women as’ seems good to 
they’ are content; that 1S-right. 
nit we have our ways; we do not want to 
ave: we-are content to be as we are.” 
Stephens felt nonplussed. It. seemed to 
that he was not much of a success'as a 
wonary on the rights of women, and he 
too that In this discussion he had wan- 
d from. the main point. After all, he 


arrested his man. for the’ murder. of 


ie 
\ hot 


for beating his daughter, 


The American felt httle- 


And we, we have our 
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though his motive in doing so had been to 
rescue the helpless. woman. 

‘* You have heard Salvador’s story,” he 
said to the chiefs abruptly. | ‘* Suppose we 
go and hear that of the witness, if she is 
able to speak.” 

They assented at once, and Stephens, 
bidding Salvador himself remain where he 
was, led the way. On arriving at the house 
they found the girl laid on some skins in an 
inner room. Stephens went into the room 
and knelt down beside her, the others. re- 
maining beyond the open door. 

She opened her eyes, and perceiving who 
it was gave him a meaning look. ‘* You 
have saved me once,” she whispered. ‘*Can 
you save me again? .S#e 1s making poison 
forme. Ihave seen,” and her eyes turned 
towards her stepmother, who was mixing 
something in a gourd at the end of the room. 

Stephens gave a low whistle. This is a 
he muttered to himself. 
May- 


Likely enough 


queer business,” 
‘©T wonder if the girl ’s telling lies. 
be she ’s gone off her nut. 
‘The old woman 
After all,” 


he went on thinking, ‘* perhaps IT had better 


after such. a hammering. 
does n’t look such a bad lot. 
vet her away. “These folks can. be pretty 
low Gown when they try.” 

‘<Can you move?” said he to the girl. 
walk 


Yes,” she .answered: . am quite 


strong. Only I am looking how to escape.” 

Neither fatigue, nor bodily pain, nor men- 
tal. torture, had robbed her of her senses 
or tamed her spirit. Since the blows which 
she had endured with such stoical courage 
had ceased she had been collecting herself, 
conquering the pain and trying to think. 
She had recognized a friend in the touch of 
Stephens’s hand and in the tones of his 
voice. She had made up her mind to ap- 
peal to him if possible for aid, and now 
here he was at her side. 

‘Can you take me away 2” she whispered. 

‘All cright,” he answered. see 


what. l can do.” 


| 
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He got up and went to the door and ad- 
‘*She is able .to get up 
Tt will be. best to 


dressed ‘Vostado. 
and to talk,” he said. 
have her come over to ny room there and 
hear what she has to say.” 

They assented. The American. felt all 
through that though the chiefs did not di- 
rectly oppose him their feeling was against 
He led the Way and they followed 
blanket 


over her and drawn over her head so as: to 


him. 


reluctantly. Josefa, a thrown 


eonceal her face all but the eyes, accom- 
panied Stephens. 

They entered the American’s room. and 
sat down as before, the girl sitting on the 
sround near the fireplace. She answered 
the questions put to her in a low but firm 
voice. 

Her statement tallied exactly with the 
cacique’s. She had seen her lover’s blood 
flow, and the last she had seen of him as 
She looked back was his figure stretched on 
the sand. After 
Stephens felt no doubt that Felipe had been 


hearing her evidence 
murdered. 

must secure her somehow,” he: said 
to himself. ‘*She ‘ll be wanted ‘as a. wit- 
ness. I suppose his confession alone won't 
be enough. . And she certainly believes the 
cacique’s wite Il kill herif I leave her there. 
She ain't fit to go to Santa Fé and there ’s 
nothing for her to ‘ride, if she was. 
have to try another plan.” 

‘*"Postado,” said he addressing the fine 


old man. whose wisdom and. foree of charac- 


ter made him by far the most influential of 


the chiefs, ** you told me just now that you 
had your own. customs that you did not 
want ever to change.” 

Ves, senor,” said he. 

“Well, it is your custom, 1s it not? that 
an unmarried woman belongs to her father 
and that he can vive her-to any one’ he 
pleases.” 

ostado, That ts, he can 
sive her to any manin the pucblo that has 


should not allow 


no wife already. But: we 
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him to give her to any man in another 
pueblo. We do not allow the women of 
Santiago to go away.” : 

‘* Well,” continued Stephens, ‘‘ last night 
when [ had blasted the ditch for you, you 
all came here and wanted me to stay. with 
you always; and you said that everything 


you had was mine, and that whatever | 


asked you for you would give me. Is not 
that. 


speak the truth.” A general). murmur of 
assent confirmed his statement. 

said Stephens, ‘‘ going “to 
ask you for something, .and I shall see 
whether Indians mean a thing when they 
say it. Task you for the daughter of Salva- 
dor — for Josefa.” 

‘There was a general movement of surprise. 
The Indians talked eagerly: to one another, 
but in their own language, so that they were 
unintelligible to the American. Presently 
‘Tostado spoke. 

“How do you mean ?” said he addressing 
stephens. As your: wife?” 

wife, as servant, as‘anything I-like,”’ 
he answered: **You say now she belongs 
to Salvador. 

The 


themselves. 


I want her to belong to me.” 


Indians. again conversed) among 


“But she’s promised to Ignacio,” said her 
father to the others. ‘*Phe padre’s coming 
tomorrow.” 


makes no odds,” said one. ‘‘Igna- 


cio doesn't want her, now she has run off 


with Felipe.” 

“Tt doesn't make any difference if he 
Gees, said another. .-cowardly 
old creature he won’t do anything.” 

him another daughter,” said a 
third,** instead. One that won’t- run away,” 
he added in an aside for the benefit of the 
Fest. “Perhaps. he - will. give. -you -six 
cows 1f you warrant her to stop.” The three 
cows of old Ignacio’s bargain were no secret 
in the pueblo. | 

The general opinion scemed to be that af- 


| 


cor the affair of last night both Salvador and 


lenacio would be well rid of Josefa on any 


Besides,” said the first speaker, with a 
meaning look towards the American, he 
really wants her, so much the better for you. 
tle will be as good as your son-in-law. He 
will never give you up to the agent. and-the 
covernor then. Much better do it at once.” 
Salvador rose from: his seat and going to- 
irds the fireplace took the girl by the shoul- 
‘Come here,’ said he. 
She winced at his touch, but she got up 
nd obeyed him. He took her to the Amert- 
Here she 15,°”-he said aloud before 


all. | FIVE her to you. Keep her 


nd do what you like with: her... From now 
he is not mine any longer but yours.” 
Do. you.allbagree to that,” said Stephens 
ring to the chiefs. 
‘Ves,’ was the:reply. “Yes. -Itis good.” 
Ste phens turned to the crowd, who were 
door. 


“Tell Reyna 


ning at -the 
some of you,” said he. 

minute the old-squaw was. fetched, 
d pushed; looking rather-sheepish and sur- 


While 


was coming, Stephens had» disappeared 


ised. into the middle of the room. 


Inner roomand now came out again 
seme. bags in-his hands. 


‘Look here, Reyna,’* he began. ‘** They 


- 


civen Josefato me. “She belongs to me 
want youto care of her for me. 
pay you for your trouble. Here as flour, 


at, and coffee,.and sugar tor the pres- 


Keyna was taken aback-and looked shyly 
oundatthe company. “Phe Indians.at once 
niirined what Stephens had. told her.. She 

the bags from his hands, and made her 

ut again through. the crowded doorway 
ea queer look-on her puzzled face... She 
quite know what this unaccountable 
eTICAN Was Up. | 


ens followed “her.- with) the girl. 


! 
Nhterea tthe hotse Reyna tovethe 


aman trom there to help you with the body. 
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‘© You will be quite safe here with her,” he 
said'in a kindly voice. see that-you 
come to no harm.” 

The girl turned to him. to thank him but 
no.words would come. She fairly 
worn out. with the strain of this last trying 
scene, added to-her fatigue and cruel anx- 
iety about Felipe’s fate. 

Flere, Reyna,” said the’ prospector, 
noticing her condition, this girl ’s about 
played. out. You had better sce to her at 


once,” and turning on his heel he left the 


house, closing the door carefully behind 


him. 
As soon as he was outside he looked 
closely at the group of young’ men. 


he -called. 
Tito came to him and they walked to- 
Look 


here,.Tito,” began: Stephens; : *“I ‘ve 


eether a little apart from the rest. 
job for you. I know you are a friend of 
chipe’s. I want you to go and look for 
him. ‘Take my. little mule and put your 
saddle on him. Go over to the Rio Grande 
and look along near the river about a league 


below Ia Boca. If you find him dead, get 


If he ’s only wounded, have him taken care 
Tell 


Here ’s 


of or bring him back if you can. 


} 


him he. need not be afraid now. 
Mind you get 


Boca. 


two. dollars. for expenses. 
some corn for the mule at La 
with you as soon-as you can.” 


do just what you say, Don. Estevan,” he 


‘Tito did. not need telling twice. 


said, as he stowed the money in a little 
pouch on his belt, and away he flew like 
the wind. 

The: American returned to his own house. 
Ile -found ‘Postado awaiting him. at the 
door. ‘The other chiets had. disappeared. 
Salvador’s wife come with food which 
she had prepared tor her husband. 

‘Tt was time for dinner, Don Estevan,” 
explained ‘Postado, ‘fand they have gone 
hoine. The woman has brought Salvador’s 


hi 


yt] 
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‘<TfTe could have eaten. with me tor all 
that,” said Stephens, ‘‘ but we hadn't de- 
cided about who was to go to Santa Fe with 
me. Will your” 

‘Well, I have no horse here, Von Este- 
van,” said the old nan. ** After dinner we 
will see about it.”’ 

‘Very well,” said Stephens in a grumbling 
tone. **I suppose we must wait their pleas- 
ure. It isn’t much running off to dinner 
there ‘d be if it was anything they wanted to 
da.” 

However, there was nothing to do but wait, 
and Stephens had plenty time to do his own 
cooking in the interval. © It was more than 
an hour before -the chicfs were reassembled 
— having indeed to be sent for by Stephens 
individually; but by persistence he got them 
together at last and proceeded to business. 

Now friends,” he began ‘‘ who going 
With me to Santa Pe?—- Don't all speak at 
once, he added in English tor his. own 
benefit, smiling grimly as he saw the blank 
look on their faces asshe renewed his unwel- 
come proposal. ** Will you go, Benito 2?” he 
said determined to press them one by one. 

The Indian instead. of replying conversed 
rapidly with the others. ‘Vhey had hoped 
that the transfer of Joseta to Stephens might 
have modified the .\merican’s absurd passion 
for what he considered to be justice. 

|ook here, Don Estevan,” began Benito, 
‘It is better to wait... ‘fomorrow, when 
Tite Dac k, then 

nonsense!” broke in Stephens 
tiently, ‘© Tito may n't be back fora week, 
and it makes no odds. about him anyhow.” 

But,” interrupted. Ramon, another. of 
the chiefs, we have got. no horses here. 
You have your own mare and the mule ‘tor 
When ‘Tito 
comes back with your other mule 
said: the Amer= 


Salvador,. but We shave none. 


‘Lito be bothered ! 
ican. **1 tell you we don’t want hin.” 
Suddenly there was a shout outside: 


There he is coming.” 


to! Tito! 
of the Devil!” exclaimed Stephens 
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as he hastened to the door to learn the news. 


“Here he is! ‘He’s got. He's got 


Felipe!” cried the Indians, as a mule car- 


rying double was seen to pass rapidly round 


the corner of the corrals and make straight 


for the door where the prospector was stand- 


ing. 


When the triumphant. cacique ‘rode: off 


with the daughter he had recaptured on the 
banks of the Rio Grande, he left ‘Felipe 
stretched upon the ground, breathless from 
his last desperate rush and half. stupefied 
with despair. “Fhe angry voice of the 
cacicue sounded farther and farther off; the 
hoot beats of the horses died away In the 
distance. Felipe lifted his head from. the 
sand: he-was alone under the wide sky by 


the great river. The: monotonous rush. of 


the water seemed to intensify the’ stillness; 
the sun blazed down out of the blue. sky; 
everything was at peace except the despatr- 
ing, rebellious heart of the boy alone in the 
desert... How could everything go soe 
quietly when such a wicked thing had just 
been done ?.. Why’ did not the cacique’s 
horse stumble and fall and kill him as he 
deserved? Why was life so full of injustice 
and cruelty ? 

Poor The first. time that it. ts 
brought home to us that the scheme of 
events has not been arranged for our. per- 
sonal satisfaction, nay, that it may involve 
our extreme personal misery, 1s a hard. trial 
—-too hard sometimes. for a ‘philosopher; 
how much more so fora poor, untaught In- 
dian boy. 

‘Cruel, savage, barbarous,” he. groaned, 
as he thought of the blows that had rained 
down upon the shrinking form of his sweet- 
Poor little 


heart: Poor little thing! 


Josefa!) I ean. do nothing for you now; I 
had best go and drown: myself —- there is 
nothing left to: live for.”” got up and 
walked deliberately toward the fiver. 


‘ 
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But before he reached the. brink he had 
had time to reflect. ‘*‘Nothing left to live 
for?” he thought. ‘Yes, there is. I could 
kill Salvador first. I could get my father’s 
sun and do it. I don’t care if they do hang 
ine afterwards.” 

‘He knelt down on the river bank, and 
bending his head over the water he dipped 
his left hand in, and by a quick throwing 
movement of the wrist tossed a continuous 
stream of water into his mouth in the won- 
derful Indian fashion, which gives quite the 
effeet of a dog lapping. . As he quenched 
his burning thirst and felt the cool, refresh- 
ing dash of the water against his face, his 
spirit rose. 

‘““T’ll go straight back,” he said to him- 
self, with a dangerous expression. on his set 
tace. I don’t need any rest. I Il be there 
before the sun ’s much past noon, and he'll 
be dead before night.”’ 

He washed the blood from his right arm 
and examined the wound. The bullet had 
struck him between the elbow and shoulder 
and had passed out again without touching 
the bone. ‘The second shot had missed 
him. - He tore some strips from his shirt, 
and bound up-as. well as he could with 
his left hand aided by his teeth. 

[fe drew his belt tighter to keep off hun- 
ver, and drank again before facing the nine 
leagues of waterless desert between him and 
Santiago. He looked at the rolling river 
and at the farther shore where he had so 
longed to be... he cried. 
‘“A\ccursed stream, what) happiness you 
have robbed me of! what misery you have 

rought us! Why could you not wait only 
ne. day longer?” He turned away, set his 
lice. towards. the pueblo, and began his 
Weary Journey. 

Ife soon found the weight of his arm grow 

tore and more painful as his pulse beat 
luster with movement, and he had to carry 

across. his body, supporting it with the 
other. But he pushed on with a steady un- 


‘ring gait, showing the marvelous. power of 


his race to bear pain, and fatigue, and hun- 
ger, and thirst. On all the Western frontier 
there is no white man that. is not proud to 
be credited with ‘‘Indian endurance.” 
Curiously enough, he felt no fear. ‘The 
cacique’s threat to kill him did not affect 
his purpose in the slightest. | He had re- 
coiled from. instant death when the pistol 
cracked in his. face, but that was only in- 


stinctive, defenseless as he was against a 


‘man with fire-arms. He felt no shame at hay- 


ing done so. It did not seem to him coward- 
ly to avoid being killed if he could. But he 
did not flinch fora moment when he thought 
of returning to the pueblo. No doubt Sal- 
vador would try to carry out his threat. 
“Well,” thought he, ‘‘I must be beforehand 
with him. If I-can’t hold my father’s gun 
with this sore arm, I must get Tito’s pistol; 
Tito is my-friend; he will not be afraid to 
let me have it.” 

The sun rose high in the heavens and 
beat down upon him as he toiled along, 
parching him with thirst. He was traveling 
the same trail back to Santiago that he had 


traversed the night before. ‘The tracks of 


the horses going and returning were plainly 
visible. But what a change for him! A 
few hours before he had ridden that way 
feeling every inch a man, with his sweet- 
heart in his arms and the happiness of a 
| AS 


the thought stung him he pulled himself. to- 


lifetime within his grasp ; and now 


gether and forced*his weary feet to carry 
him on taster. 

When he reached the edge of the mesa 
he was crossing he looked down into the 
sandy valley that separated him from the 
next one; and there right below him, com- 
ing at brisk pace, Wasa mounted Indian. He 
instantly crouched down to watch if the 
new comer were friend or foe; but in a 
minute he sprang from his concealment. It 
was Tito, Tito on the mule of the American. 

With a joyful cry he ran to meet him. 


Tito knew him and shouted back in welcome. 


‘Why Felipe! he cried, was looking 


for your body, and here you are alive. 
Jump up and I'll take you right back. But 
you re wounded,” he added, seeing his arm 
bound up. it bad? Let me help you 
up,” and he jumped off to help his friend to 
mount to the saddle. 

‘©Salvador gave me a shot,” answered 
Felipe as he got on with ‘Vito’s help ;. ‘ but 
it’s not very bad.” 

Tito turned the mule’s head round to- 
wards Santiago, and jumping on behind 
struck out for home. ‘The tough little mule 
made light of the double burden and _rejoi- 
cing in the prospect of going back to his be- 
loved mare, set off briskly. 

Now tell me all about said ‘Tito 
eaverly. 

‘<Tell me first,” answered Felipe, ‘‘where 
is Salvador? What has’ he done. with 
Joseta ? 

‘© Salvador is made prisoner by the Ameri- 
eano,”’ replicd Tito, ‘* for killing you.. They 
think you're dead over there, and they ‘ve 
viven Josefa to Don Estevan. to keep him 
from taking the cacique to Santa Fe. He 
asked for her.” Felipe’s heart gave a sud- 
den bound. He knew of course that there 
were white men in many of the Indian tribes 
with half-breed families, but he had never 
thought of Don Estevan as that sort of man. 

Valcame Dios!” he. cried. What 
does he want her for?” Who knows?” 
replied ‘Tito guardedly. ‘* Perhaps he wants 
some one to cook for him, and to take. care 
of the house when he ts away. It was he 
that stopped the Cacique from beating her.’ 

Dios!” said ¥elipe again. He 
hardly heard the rest of ‘Vito's story... He 
was filled with new fears. © Was every. one 
against hime the. Americano, of 
men.in the world, to be the one to supplant 
him? He remained. silent: awhile, but his 
lOnS Were too strong to be entirely COR- 
cealed. 

‘* How did he ask for her?” he inquired. 
Tell me; 

THe said. the pueblo had agreed LO VIVE 
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him anything he wanted for blasting the Z 
rock,’ answered Tito; ‘*and he said that 
he wanted her. So Salvador gave her to 
him. ‘They all told Salvador to. do it, for 
they thought then he would n’t want to take 
him to Santa Fé. They all agreed to it. 
Don Estevan put her with Reyna. She ’s 
there now.” ) 
“Tito,” said Felipe very earnestly, ‘* will 
you lend me your pistol ? ” 
What for?” said ‘Tito. 
Felipe hesitated... ‘Two conflicting plans 
of vengeance were struggling within’ him. 
Then he answered, cacique said he 
kill me if [came back. If he has a pistol, 
T ought to have one. It wasn’t fair there 
by the river.” 
said ‘Fito... ..-not 
soing to kill you. Didn’t Don-Estevan 
make hima prisoner because he thought he 
had? Why, he was going to take him to 
Santa I’¢ to be hanged for it.) The cacique V4 
was frightened, I can tell you... He won’t 
touch you now, Felipe. © Don Estevan won't 
let him.” 
‘QO, I’m sick of hearing of Don Estevan,’ 
broke in Felipe impatiently. ‘* Why won't 
you lend it to me, Tito? You used to.” 
was to go. after wild: cows,” said 
Tito. ** Now [don’t know what you want.”’ 
want to defend myself,” said) Felipe 
In-a hurt tone. 
‘* But -there ‘s--no: need to,” said: ‘Tito. 
‘* Never mind what Salvador said... He was 
angry then. Hels frightened now. Don't 
you mind him. be all right. I’m 
taking you straight back to Don. Estevan, 
just as he told me. ~He’ll manage it.” 
It was easy ‘to see who was ‘Tito’s hero 
just now. 
They came to the edge of the last mesa 
and looked down upon the Santiago Valley. 
Tito jumped off to ease the mule, who 
cleverly picked his. way. down the steep, 
rocky escarpment. At the bottom he sprang 
on again and they cantered the last 


league over the lowlands. 


if 
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‘Tf he 


wrongs her, have his heart’s blood,” he 


Felipe resigned himself to fate. 


thought, but the imaginary. ‘* he” was not 
the cacique. 

They reached the corrals, and they heard 
the ery raised of Tito’s coming! 
here!” They pushed on through the crowd 


to the American’s house, and ‘Tito, proud of 


his success, sprang off as Stephens appeared 
in the doorway. 

have brought him, [on Estevan,” 
he sald, as he aided his friend to dismount. 
‘* Here’s Felipe. He’s. not dead, but he has 
a bullet: wound.’ 

Well done, Tito,” said Stephens, “oood 
for you.” 

clipe looked haggard enough as Stephens 
put his hand: under his. Jeft arm to support 
him into. the house — but. the -pallor he 
showed was due not alone: to his exhausted 
condition. or to his wound; he doubted 
whether the man who was supporting him so 
tenderly was not his worst enemy. | And yet 
it. was on this very man he was depending 
now to save him from. the other, who had 


sworn to take his life. Felipe’s heart» was 


~torn by contlicting emotions, but. he made 


sign; all he could do was to wait. 

The American brought him in and set 
him down on his‘own. bed. Felipe-saw that 
the chiefs were in the room, and that Salva- 
dor’s cruel eyes were fixed on him. . But 
Salvador remained sitting; he secmed in 

‘Where: are you hit, sard 
phens, 

‘*Tfere in the arm,” said the boy, point- 

“to the place. 

Stephens. noticed his parched lips and 
brought -him dipper of water. . Felipe 
drank it eagerly. . wonder,what. makes 
hin: so kind,’ said to himself... He 
never did such a thing before.” 
cour to him that he-had never. before come 

»-See the American with a bullet hole 

ugh his-arm. His suspicions went on 


rhine, “Tf he means .to “keep” Josefa 


It did not. 


himself, perhaps he wants to. make. friends 
with me.” 

Stephens took the dipper from him when 
he had finished drinking, and then said, ‘I 
thought you were hit twice.”’ 

“No,” said the boy. ** The second shot 
missed. ‘This was the first.” 

Suddenly the cacique sprang up and stood 
in the middle of the room. : 

‘*T’m not your prisoner any longer, Senor 
el Americano,” said he abruptly his old 
defiant tone. ‘* This boy is all right. And 
[ want my daughter back.” 

‘* You can be punished for trying to kill 
him though,” said Stephens, ‘‘ whether he 
dies or no. But if he proves not to be 
badly hurt I have no wish to make more 
trouble about it, if you promise to be peace- 
able. -As for: Josefa, she. 1s ‘mine. You 
have no claim to her at alk now. She ts 
mine as payment for blasting the rock. Is 
not that so?” he asked turning to the chiefs. 

Ves, yes, that. is so,” they assented 
promptly. And they gave Salvador to un- 
derstand that he must abide by his own act. 

Salvador, though cacique, was very far 
indeed from being a despot. He might al- 
most be said to reign but not govern. He 
was the titular head of the pueblo, but with- 
out the support of the chiefs his power 
amounted. to little. 

Stephens-examined Felipe’s arm and sat- 
isfied himself that the bone was not broken. 

‘T'll find ‘some. one to do it up for. you 
directly,” he said. when he had finished; 
and turning to. the chiefs, he wound seems 
not to be very bad,” he observed; but I 
shall send an account of the affair to the 
agent and tell him all about it. If Salvador 
will undertake to keep the peace for the fu- 
ture, and not to Interfere with the boy or his 
family in any way, I think I can say that as 
he acted under provocation he shall hear no 
more of it. But let him understand that if 
he gives them any trouble, he can still be 
puntshed ‘for it, and. the soldiers shall be 


sent from Santa ké to feteh him.” 


| 
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This threat was a considerable: stretch on 
the part of Stephens, as he himself knew 


that the odds were that the agent would en-- 


tirely decline to be troubled about the mat- 
ter; but none the less. it made an evident 
impression upon the company. ‘The fact 
was that though they sided with their cacique 
when he was in a dangerous position, they 
Were not sorry to see him receive a decided 
snub; for he was far from popular, owing to 
his bullying manners towards: the. poorer 
Indians. 

Finally,” said Stephens, ‘‘when the 
padre comes tomorrow, T mean to give Jo- 
sefa to this boy to wife.” 

At this startling announcement [clipe 
sprang up. He threw himself on his knees 
as aif he were going to worship the .\meri- 
can. 

“74m going to buy ten cows with young 
calves, and let Felipe have them on the 
shares; So they will have plenty of cows to 
milk, ‘and in a few years they will have oxen 
and cows of their own. | I shall come back 
here in the winter as I have been used to 
do, and SCC how they AUTe vetting ON, and 
then I can blast the ditch ‘for you again 
When you want it.” 

At this there was a murmur of approba- 
tion from the crowd in the doorway, upon 


whom rather than on the chiets the labor of 


| 


repaimng the acequia had hitherto fallen. 
OW, Felipe,” he continued, “ve got 


something to show you. Come along. I've 


vot some medicine tor you.” ~He led him 
to Reyna’s door, opened it, and pushed him 
gently inside. 

Here; Joseta,” he. called OUL; ‘here 

a wounded man for you to mend.” 
The girl sprang towards him,‘' O, Felipe!” 
she exclaimed, ‘Then you were not killed! ” 
And with a cry: of joy the lovers tell into 
cach other’s arms. 

Phe American closed ‘the ‘door: with. a 
curious: smile on his face. you, 
my. children!” he remarked, they say 
at the variety theatres.. hain’t been a 
‘heavy father long, and [.ain’t sorry. to be 
quit of the job. Now. wonder who.’s 
ing with me to the sierra? One more good 
man undone, so -s pose. got to look: 
out for a new boy.” | 

The padre came next: day and. married 
the pair; and they lived happily enough in 
the house of Athanacio till his death, as the 
eacique had the diseretion .to leave them 
severely alone... But. the cacique maintains 
to this. day that the Americano maneuvered 
him out of the value of three cows, and 
that the pucblo ought in fairness to reimburse 
hin for the expenses of blasting the acequia 
madre of Santiago. 

Lornshend. 
END. | 
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IX PDWOODS, 


Scattered along the banks of the South 
hel from its confluence with the “Pom-k1i. to 
the main Eel River, lived the Kedwoods, or 
Moigh-nomes, as they called themselves. 
When this: tribe came ‘on reservation 
they were classified: as the Redwood Indians 
through a clerical error of the reservation 
tuthorities, and) Redwoods they have: re- 
mained ever since... Properly speaking they 
are the South Eel River Indians. 

are. very intelligent, the 
traditions of their tribe and endowed with:a 
fur Share of poetic fancy.  In-their account 
of the creation -they) hold Supreme 
Being has always existed, and that: he will 
exist until the end of time, ortforever. “This 
being made the earth and: everything that 
has lifeévon it, in. the waters and in-the air. 
When the earth was made he stood at one 
nd and from thence stepped upon the morn- 
star, and bade It’ move onward toward 
sky, that he might gaze upon his work; 
and when the star reaéhed the other end. of 
the world he rose fron, upon it and went up 
to his home.on. high, bevond the clouds. 
since that’ time the sun, and 
‘tars have gone onward on their way in the 
mec manner, cireling the earth as. it were, 

ich in-its own time as ordained, and they 

Ht. do so- until God - wills 1t otherwise. 
[hese celestial bodies watch over the inter- 
ests-of human beings and rule the destinies 
of mankind. All the different. kinds’ of 
nimats. having existence on the ‘earth, im 
the: water, and:in the sky, have: each a-kimg, 

master, who. remains. always: near. the 
Beine and whe -crules from thence 
ha watches overshis kind. The master of 


Indians, no matter of what.color, is Giod, 


[heir traditions tell of a great. fire and of 


a deluge, which at different times destroyed 
all.living things on earth. These scourges 
were sent down by the Almighty as. punish- 
ments for the wickedness and sins. of his 
children, who became bad through the wiles 
of Coyote, the embodiment of all perversity. 
(‘oyote will live until God. gathers all his 
children around him, those who have passed 
and those who will come hereafter, to live 
happily forever and ever, when Coyote will 
cease to exist and will never be again. 

It is astonishing how closely some of the 
legends of the Redwoods resemble some of 
the superstitions still existing in many parts 
of Europe. - Often at night, in the early 
spring and late fall of the year, a sound Is 
heard in the: mountains like the rush-of a 
ereat wind moving onward; the dry twigs 
break as if. beneath the hurrying of many 
feet; the baying of ghostly hounds 1s borne 
upon the breeze ; and the Indian who hears 
it coming throws himself down upon his 
face, for the chase of the wild huntsman 1s 
nearing him-—~ ‘fdie Jagd von. dem wilden 
Jager” of the  Rhinelands. and the 
the ‘‘chasse du Grand Ven- 
eur’ of the South of France. ‘The bed of 
the Kel Rivers, thickly strewn with gigantic 
bowlders, looking white and ghostly under 
the moonbeams, is the home of the dreaded 
sad white lady, the *‘dame blanche. des 
marais of the Redwoods belief. some- 
what similar to the Okah-tuh of the Yukas 
and known by the same name, but far more 
poctic. long ages sinee, when. the Red- 
woods were a powertul tribe, a religious cus- 
tom. obtained among them of going down 


Into the sweat-houses im. the spring of the 


a 
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year or carly summer and worshiping there- 
in for a certain number of days... Upon 
coming out the wershipers did penance for 
their sins, which they had confessed in 
common, either by preserving a complete 
silence for two days from sunrise to sunset, 
or by not looking up to the sky for the same 
length of time. 

“There lived in those days a. fair. young 
maiden, whose skin was almost white, with 
long silky hair coming down nearly to her 
feet and covering a-slender form propor- 
tioned‘as if from a divine mould... She was 
the beauty and the pride of the Moigh- 
nomes. One early summer day, just after 
the yearly worship, having chosen the peni- 
tential silence, she went with her mother to 
vather the budding clover, which grew In 
abundance on the sunny slopes along the 
banks of the river. 

Strolling here there, filling their 
baskets as they went, they came at last upon 
a pleasant) greensward overhanging a deep 
pool in the river walled in by immense bowl- 
ders, the submerged parts of which were thick- 
ly covered with marine moss. On one side 
erew clusters of madrone and) manzanita 
interlaced with bouchs of hazel, dwart-oak, 


} 


and larch. ‘The water was exceedingly clear 


and the many colored pebbles at the bottom 


sparkled like rubies and emeralds, just as. if 


basket of precious Gens had been 


turned make the spot still brighter. 


Mlecks of sunshine and: tluttering shadows of 


t-} 


myriad leaves. lay on the untrodden grass 


around it. and nota sound save the song of 


the birds broke the: stillness of the place. 

\s the two-women gazed: into the Hmypid 
water a large white fish threw itself sportive- 
lv half out; and the young vir forgetting 
her penanee cricd aloud : 

(QO. mother, if We-only had that beauti- 


ful dish to -take back with us, what a cood 


supper my father would have -- would nt 


he, mother 2 


“Child.” answered. the mother, “what 


have You You hn: VOour 


vow of silence and must go back to the 
sweat-house again and pray to be forgiven ; 
besides.” she added, ** who knows but that 
this fish may be the king of his kind or a 
water-god 

As the maid listened to the. chidings of 
her mother she became very sad, but con- 
soled nerself at last with the thought that 
her vow had been broken inadvertently, not 
willingly, and that. perhaps she would be 
forziven on that account ; and as the sun 
went down behind the mountains they hied 
homeward with well filled baskets and for- 
vot all about the» matter, except that the 
young girl kept on reeretting within herself 
that she had not the fish. 

That evening, as they were sitting after 
supper around the fire in the centre of the 
wigwam, they heard, all at once, a sound 
as if of advancing waters, gradually becom- 
ing louder and louder until it sounded:as if 
at the very door; and looking up, the terri- 
fied listeners beheld a large wave advaneing, 
until it halted near the fire in their midst. 
Upon its crest-it bore a large, white fish. 

Then. ‘a Voice spoke, cl yoice swect 
peculiar, as if heard thr water. 

‘ Fair flower of the: Moigh-nomes, your 
wish when looking down upon. the river 
pool was. heard, and I bring you the fish. 
Do with it as you will.” 

But the young girl had become speech- 
less from astonishment and fear; and as no 
answering words came from her. lips, the 
voice spoke again: 

«The water king has looked: upon your 
fair, young face, and the Jove in his heart is 
strong for the daughter of man. Your 
silence. refuses:-the- gift: for -which..you 
wished: but hereafter: your home. must 
with me beneath the deep waters.” 

As the Jast words. were’ heard, in the 
place of the fish stood a tall, sad-faced be- 
ing, far handsomer and nobler looking than 
the sons of man, despite the sadness on his 
face, Clasping the young girl in his arms, 


| | 
was borne: back. by ‘the Wave, which 
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onee receded, and the shrieks of the maiden. 
were heard afar off calling for help from her 
people. But they remained horror-stricken 
ind too much frightened to offer a resist- 
nee, Which would.in any case have proved 
unavailing. Afar.off her white:-form was 
cen in the arms: of the spirit, standing upon 
one of the bowlders walling the river pool, 
and her last shriek was drowned in the sound 
f splashing waters.as the water god sprang 
hack: to his home. 

But since then the white lady often. re- 


visits the surface of the earth: In. the -win- 


er. nights, when the. rivers are high and 
vollen by the mountain torrents, when the 
dies’ away for ‘a time: in the: lulls of 
he storm, the sound of her moans startles 
momentary. stillness of. the night, and 

ws upon the. with  inexpressible 
urnfulness, like. the: sound ofa passing 
heard: at ‘sea, when the hearts of mar- 
ners. returning home are fevered and .anx- 
And't.in the waning light, when 
noon shines forth fora moment through 
thick clouds tlying athwart its dise, a 

ite. robed form: with lone disheveled 
iris seen. wailing and despairing upon the 


Iders ; and woe to the poor belated 
Who gazes into. her mournful -cyes 
the sound of. the. flapping of the wings 


the Nupal the eyes draw. him on and 
until-clasping him her arms: she 
rings back. to her home bencath the deep 
and. her -prey ts “never-seen: again 
the white. lady. never forgets. that. her 
ricks of terror her cries for help were 
nee unheeded. by her people. 
Phe deseendants of the white:-lady and of 
iter-god are many, and Itke her, fair to 
upons Vhey donot live in the water, but 
the mountains, and whenever the 
out all at-onee places where 
Was plentiful. before, the Indians. know 
‘white folk’ have. been there, for 
re-famous hunters male-and temale 
nd can: charm. the ame. at. awilly 
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people ; to all others they are invisible. Un- 
like their mother, having no wrong to 
avenge, they are harmless; although powerful. 

Not many years ago, but before the 
whites came to. California, a medicine man 
of the Moigh-nomes was out hunting with a 
companion, and they. halted to rest at the 
junction of the South Fork with the Eel 
River, where the present trail to Cahto 
crosses them both. As the medicine man 
was sitting with his back to a tree, looking 
toward the mountain down which the trail 
is now wending and on the side of Round 
Valley near the Weston Peaks, he perceived 
a white woman coming down the mountain 
toward him evidently making for the river 
between them. . She. was beautiful to look 
upon, with long black hair hanging down 


behind her in neatly braided tresses, and 


clad in a long. white robe thickly embroi- 


dered with many colored. beads and the 


feathers of birds. 

Having reached the river she sclected the 
spot where the water was* clear and deep, 
and unrobing, bathed her limbs in the cool 
water. She then replaced her garment, and 
having dressed her hair was about-to return 
whence she came, when she was met by the 
hunter, who by this time had cetermined 
to kill her with the view of possessing him- 
self of her beautiful beaded robe, and. who 
had advanced upon her: unperceived while 
she was -bathing, having already fitted an 
arrow to his bow. 


‘Phe. arrow -struek-her shoulder.-and a 


stream of blood ran out of it, discoloring the 


white robe with along red streak, which 
soon reached to her feet. As she felt the 
wound a cry, halt of pain and half of anger, 
came from her lips ; and raising her- hand 
she drew-from the bosom of her robe a large- 
sized, sharp-pointed “flint stone, attached to 
a string, and threw it with all her might at 
the hunter, who sprang behind a large tree 
justin time to’save himself. 

The stone struck the tree making a deep 


Indentation, and> a quick pull at the string 


f 
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brought the missile back to her hand, and 
with it she chased the hunter areund the 
tree whirling and throwing the stone as she 
ran, missing each and every time, but leav- 
ing the marks in the tree, which was soon 


circled with deep cuts as if with an axe. 
The hunter, dizzy and almost tired out, suc-? 


ceeded at last in fitting another arrow to his 


bow, and turning about quickly in his tracks 


sped the arrow through her bosom. She 


fell down at the foot. of the tree, to. all 


appearances dead. 

As she fell, along, mournful. cry came 
from her lips ; and at once, from every side, 
the cry came back, as if in answer.’ Tremb- 
ling with fearand forgetting his cupidity, the 
medicine man ran away with his companion, 
who had not seen the woman but had heard 
her cry and the answers resounding all 
around. <As he ran, the hunter bethought 
himself of the White Lady, and dire fore- 
bodings of coming evil passed through his 
mind at the thought that, all likelthood, 
the murdered woman was one of. her-off- 
spring and that evil fortune would follow 
him wherever he went. 

Having at last placed a long distance be- 
tween them and the haunted. spot, the two 
men halted, made a fire, and holding their 
heads above it, burned off their hair — the 
ereat preventative in those days against en- 
chantments. When they came to the ran- 
eheria of their tribe they related the circum- 
stances ; and the whole tribe, believing that 
there is strength in-numbers, went to the 
spot ina body to look upon the mysterious 
woman and the wondertul beaded robe. 

The tree bore the marks of the conflict, 
but neither corpse nor- woman was there. 
The blood also had disappeared. Only the 


tracks of two small teet- were visible. point- 


Ing in the same direction: from. which. they 


came when the medicine man. had seen’ her 
coming down the hill toward the river, and 
the Indians went back as they came, empty 
handed and with unsatistied curiosity. 


But ever atter this the Juck of the hunter 


was gone and his fame asa medicine man 
went with it. No matter what he shot at, 
he always missed, and his presence in the 
wigwam of the sick was equivalent toa death 
warrant. He died at last broken-hearted 
over the many misfortunes that sprang up 
around him wherever he went. 

His bad fortune. died with him, for his 
son was singularly fortunate, especially as a 
hunter. Hunting one day toward evening 
on the north side of Mount Ethel, he saw 
the light of a small fire burning in what ap- 
peared to be the opening of .a cavern on the 
side of the mountain; and advancing cau- 
tiously he discovered several of the ‘‘white 
folk.” sitting near it with their backs toward 
the opening. Near each, lying carelessly on 
the ground, was a stick or cane some three 
feet in length, covered with deerskin, with a 
tuft-of bird’s feathers at one end; it was 
nothing lessthan the famous charmed hunt- 
ing wand of the descendants of the White 
Lady. 


Crawling warily on all fours the man suc- 


ceeded in possessing himself of) one of 


these sticks and making his escape unper- 
ceived by the elfin family. From this time 
forth he was looked upon as the mightiest 
hunterin the tribe. Heslew game at. pleas- 
ure and supphed the Moigh-nomes. at. all 
times with as much meat as they could eat. 
When he whirled the charmed. stick around 
his head, the deer gathered about him. half- 
tamed, and even the ferocious grizzly stood 
still and allowed itself to be killed. When 
he died he bequeathed the wand to his son, 
who in his turn handed it to his eldest son, 
the father of the last chief of the Moigh- 
nomes, Tony the Redwood. 

But Tony never saw the far-famed hunt- 
ing wand of the descendants of the White 
Lady be only: heard of it.. Some - years 
after he was born, his father, while hunting, 
fell asleep under the Iee ot a large rock on 
Mount Ethel; as he slept he dreamed — that 
somehow, he was receiving a terrible beating 


at the hands: of some one, and at last he 


i 


opened his eyes moaning with pain. As he 
rose from the ground it almost seemed 
to him as if, Rip Van Winkle like, (not that 
he had ever heard of Irving’s honest Dutch- 
man,) he had been asleep for twenty years, 
for he was so stiff and sore all over that he 
could hardly move. ‘The stick was nowhere 
to be seen; but the hunter was one mass of 
bruises from. his head to his feet, as if the 
virtues of the hunting-wand_ had been tried 
upon him. while asleep —and_ that 1s the 
reason, said honest, delightful Tony to me, 
that he could not produce the stick as col- 
lateral evidence in support of his word. 

Ah, Fony? bright-eyed, silver-tongued, 
Cheerful, honest Tony. I believe you with- 
out the stick; 1f truth ever had a temple on 
earth it was in your heart, simple-minded 
child of the mountains!: And besides, have 


you not shown me the still remaining evi-. 


dence of. the conflict between the beautiful 
descendant of the White Lady and the brutal 
nedicine -man?.- Have I placed: my 
hand upon the still distinguishable cuts in 
the tree around which hunter was 
chased ? 

(ne evening, In the latter part of the au- 
funn, as.."Tony, sitting at my fireside, was 
cagerly relating the story to me, he noticed 

peculiar twinkle..In- my -eyes, which. to 
him seemed to imply some doubts in the 
case, and he became very much offended, — 
or rather, to dovhim justice, his feelings were 
very much hurt, --- and he offered to guide 
inc to the tree in order to judge of the truth 
In my own person by looking at the still re- 
maining marks of the flint stone init. So 
the next day, more to humor him than any- 
thing else, we started together upon our tour 
of verification —- Tony assuring me again 
nctore starting, that he was sure of his vin- 
qication in regard to telling the truth. 

leaving Round Valley by the Cahto trail, 
ascended the Black Hills, turning the 

Ww of Mount Ethel near the Ione Peaks, 

na thenee down the mountain side to the 
n¢tion: Of the South Fork with the Eel 


Vou. X.-=24. 
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River. The days were already short, and 
we reached our objective point late in the 
afternoon. Sure enough, here was. a tree, 
‘And better than all,” shouted Tony, much 
elated, ‘‘here are the signs!” 

Circling the tree at irregular intervals 
were the marks as if of a sharp instrument 
hurled against it, covered with new bark 
and looking as if made many years since. 

I was convinced. ‘There was no refuting 
this evidence, for the cuts were there. 

I would, at least, make a show of resis- 
tance to lead Tony on. ‘*The marks are 
here, Redwood, but where is the murdered 
White Woman ?” 

‘The White Woman, the White Woman,” 
murmured Tony impressively, almost fear- 
fully. ‘*She may be here, looking at us now.” 

I confess that I could not help casting a 
quick, half-startled glance over my shoulde 


— 


for I began to place a great deal of faith in 
Tony. 

As I was at that time making a topo- 
graphical map of the country I began taking 
field notes of the vicinity; and this done I 
made a sketch of the spot, for it is interest- 
ing and weird. As a touch of the pencil 
here and there rounded a mountain into 
shape or brought out the light and shadows 
about the large bowlders, the eyes of Tony 
looking over my shoulder rounded into 
saucers; and when the sketch was completed 
he complimented it by saying that it was 
‘pretty good.” 

To please him I added the ‘‘White Wo- 
man ”’.coming down the hill; and as I gave 
the last touch to her long hair, ‘Tony, un- 
able to hold out any longer, shouted, ‘*That ‘s 
her, that’s her!” 

‘But, Tony,” said I, ‘show do you know ? 
You have never seen her ?” 

i, but I have, in my mind and in my 
dreams, as my father told me the story!’ 

I gravely gazed into the Indian’s earnest 
face and as gravely took off my old cam- 
paign hat in a‘bow to the child of nature; I 
doubt if ever a more sincere complime.it 
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was ever paid me or if ever IT appreciated 
one more. 

The evening shadows were falling fast, 
and ‘Tony was, somehow, very eager to leave 
the spot at once. But I bade him kindle a 
fire while [smoked a pipe and awaited the 
rising of the moon, for I did not want to go 
up the narrow trail again until it was lighted 
by her beams; and ‘Tony, very reluctantly 
it seemed to me, fulfilled my wish. 

While we waited for the moon, I asked 
Tony to tell me more stories. But he was 
singularly reticent, and his answers came in 
whispers, as if fearful of disturbing the still- 
ness of the evening fast closing down. ‘To 
bribe him I brought out a solitary Havana, 
which had come to me all the way from 
Washington, and which I had stowed away 
in my Overcoat pocket that morning to en- 
joy during the day. But Tony was not to 
be outdone in generosity. — I liked cigars, 
did I not? 

‘| Yes, very much." 

keep the cigar and Ict me smoke 
the pipe.” 

‘** No, Tony, you must smoke it to please 
me.’ 

Tony's scruples went up with the smoke 
of my pipe, and he eagerly reached over and 
took the cigar out of inyhand. Judging from 
the look of his face, as he watched dreamily 
the scented. smoke gently ascending In’ fast 
pleased 


disappearing spirals, the. Havana 


him. between the puffs he told me the 
SLOTY of the Ka-metsin the rocky cave above 


the ‘Tom-ki, until the moon was. sailing in 


mid heaven with the clouds chasing each 


other slowly across her face, and it was near 
midnight. 

There are’ tew places more ,lonely and 
weird than the Eel Rivers by moonlight all 
the year round, but especially in the late 
autumn, When nature slowly and reluctantly 
is about to sink into’ her winter. sleep. 
These mountain streams are tolerably. wide, 
but seldom filled from bank to bank, exeept 


at times in the rainy season atter a severe 
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winter storm, or in the early spring, when 
the mountain snows are melting and every 
streamlet has become a torrent, helping to 
swell the rivers. Abrupt bends and. sharp 
turns occur in. their whole length, strewn 
with white and gray bowlders, or large rocks 
of all sizes, with deep, dark, mossy holes 
or pools among them, which under the 
moonlight or starlight assume all imaginable 
shapes, strange, weird, and often. ghostly. 
As we started homeward the signs of the 
approaching yearly rains were beginning to 
the night air had grown damp and 


appear : 
chilly; thick clouds, obscuring every once 
in a While the face of the moon, were flying 
northward; while the wind moaned in the 
tree tops, with the mournful cries of the 
wild. eeese going south passing over our 
heads. ‘The time and the scene were cal- 
culated to impress one with gloomy fancics 
and despite myself I felt oppressed, as if by 
an unseen influence gradually attaining a 
mastery over me, and [ began to regret hav- 
ing delayed so long. 

Crossing the South Fork we had reached 
the nuddle ot the dry bed of the Kel River. 
amid the bowlders, when a moan. struck 
upon our cars; and with a low cry, ‘The 
White Mectock, the -last 


chiet of the Redwoods, tell flat upon his tace. 


Tony 

| have often heard the expresston ‘fone s 
heart inm-one’s mouth,” but T never thor- 
oughly appreciated the saying until then. 
ft is very much like swallowing a large raw 


oyster, only that it feels as if the operation 


was made from downward: up instead. of 


What: was As 


asked myself. the question [ stood rooted in 


from. upward down. 


my tracks as it were, with parted lips and 
strained ear, catching my breath as [ lis- 
tened for the sound again. 

Before us, sitting on a dark) bowlder, 
looking darker by the contrast, was the 
dim form of a white-robed woman, gazing 
sadly mto the deep mol at her teet, moving 


as if swaying herself in grief; and the moan 


came again with horrible distinctness. 


‘ 
‘ | 
i 
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What was it? Had the fair and ill-fated 
daughter of the Moigh-nomes come in per- 
son to chide me for my disbelief of the 
words of the last chief of her people ?° Was 
there truth, after all, in the mystic legends 
of these children of nature and of the 
mountains ? 

I took two or three steps to the right. 
Yes, she: was . there:-still.:: The. form.ap- 
peared more indistinct, but that dark shadow 
upon the white robe was certainly her long 
black hair, moved to and fro by the wind. 

Another change of position, and it seemed 
as af the White lady. had thrown herself 
fat upon the rock to escape my observation. 

| stooped and picked up a tolerably large 
pebble; and with this as an offensive or de- 
tensive Weapon, as the case might. be, | 
sprang for the bowlder. 

As I seized hold of a sharp projection. to 
nelp ame upward, I heard a splash as. if 
something rather heavy swift had 
sprung or rolled into the water; and in-the 
sume moment I stood upon the top of the 
bowlder, looking down upon a. deep pool, 
its surface. still agitated by the. circling 
wives of the displaced water, looking. sil- 
very in the cool light. On the rock upon 
Which T stood, was-a large patch of. bluish- 
sray. moss, looking pure white in the moon- 
ivht, bright, and obscured again as the 
Clouds. passed. over the dtse of the moon, 
and.as the shadows and light chased one 
inother over the spot, moving as-if by life. 


"Fony 
\ groan answered me. 
“Pony!” this time: sharp and clear, the 
nes Hberally seasoned with impatience, for 
ltclt a litthe ashamed of the queer feeling 
that but a moment before had possessed me. 
The Redwood rose, veiling his eyes with 
his hand. 
“Come, Tony ; there is nothing here.” 
I reached my hand to help him up. He 
me and pointed to the white 
atch — now. bright, now dark, as the light 


} 


tell on-it-or the clouds swept Over it. 


-cussed the Eel 
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‘¢ But the splash in the water?” he said. 

‘¢ A water rat, Tony ; or perhaps a rock 
displaced by my hand, rolling down into it.” 

We slid down,. reached the trail, and 
looked back. The White Lady sat on her 
rock again, but this time very indistinct and 
undeniably like a patch of white moss with 
the moon shining upon it. 

**See, Tony, nothing but the moss on 
the rock : no White Lady.’ 

As. *] 
cars again — this time with a slight cadence 
Tony looked up into my 


spoke, the moan came upon our 


in it like a croak. 
face inquiringly, and still half fearfully. 

tree: frog,: Tony” — and we started 
homeward, 

The entire Redwood tribe has fully dis- 
River moonlight episode 
since then. They have great faith in Tony, 
for he is their chief, and has been six yoars 
at school in San Francisco among the white 
people. There is no such thing as differ- 
ence of opinion on the subject among them. 
The White Lady was there upon the gray 
bowlder looming above the deep river pool. 
It was her form swaying in grief under the 
moonbeams ; her moans that came. to us 
upon the midnight wind ; and as she sprang 
back, empty-handed, to her home, came 
the sound of the splashing waters; for, as 
Tony tells them in mysterious, impressive 
whispers, she evidently has no power over 
the whites — only the Indians need fear her. 

But sometimes in my own musings I have 
asked myself if I would not prefer wander- 
ing among the Eel Rivers on bright summer 
days, rather than in. the cold moonlight 
nights of the fall of the 


answer has been decidedly in the affirmative. 


year ;. and’ the 


‘Tony 1s as thoughtful as he 1s honest and 
kind-hearted. summer we 


started together for the mountains, the ob- 


One day in 


ject in view being my initiation into the 
‘Tony 


invsteries of snaring deer and rabbits. 


entertained the laudable ambition of ex- 


plaining to me the difference between a 


; 
‘ ta. 
=: 
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fence snare for rabbits and a snare fence for 
deer. His endeavors having been success- 
ful, I paid my initiation fee, and as the day 
was very warm — ever so much beyond the 
‘« hundreds,” judging from our porous ther- 
mometer — the first thing I did upon com- 
ing to a little mountain spring was to throw 
my hat on the ground and myself alongside 
with the view of allaying my thirst in the 
pure cold water. 

Just in the moment of anticipation, as the 
water was about to touch my parched lips, 
‘Tantalus-like, I felt 
hands grasping my ankles, a quick backward 


two. strong, supple 
jerk, and there was the little bubbling spring 
at least six feet off, and my thirst stronger 
than ever. | 

I sprang upon my feet angrily and turning 
toward ‘Vony, the author of this retrograde 
motion, fiercely demanded an explanation 
of this heretofore unheard of liberty on his 
part -— one of which I should have thought 
him utterly incapable had any one told me 
of it. 

Tony, blushing through his dark. skin, 
mountain 


but these 


The Sakl-choon-cha, 


apologized. humbly; 
springs Were uncanny. 
or sucking water babe, was exceedingly dan- 
gerous — another moment perhaps and he 
would have been too late; that was his ex- 
cuse for his action. 
thought I,” 
would gladly hear but not 


very much mollitied, 
story! 
until after quenching my thirst.” 

At ‘Yony’s suggestion [I punched with a 


eentle tap of my hand an indentation in the: 


crown of my hat for a cup; he made.a 
trough of his two hands ; and both “of us 
drank, each in his own manner. 

«And now for the story of the sucking 
water babe,’ said I. 

But not a word would Pony say until we 
had placed at Icast fitty yards between it and 
us ;.and then, sitting down at the foot of a 
dine with a cluster of manzanita between-us 
and the sun, he began his story. 


Lone ALO the 


Yukas had a rancheria on 
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the .west side of the Sanhedrim, just below 
the point where the road from Covelo to 
Ukiah now turns the brow of the mountain. 


~QOne morning one of the best hunters in the 


tribe started out to hunt the game. toward 
the South Eel. He had madea head-dress 


of deer antlers as a decoy and through this 


hoped to be very fortunate. But contrary 
to his expectations he met with very bad 
luck ; and as the shadows of night began to 
fall he hied homeward in the twilight, empty- 
handed, and in an exceedingly bad humor. 
down the mountain toward 


As he came 


home and reached the’ place where the 
rancheria usually stood, he found that it had 
been moved to another place during the day, 
and that he would have to go some distance 
yet, fatigued as he already was, before he 
could rest... ‘Vhis added considerably to his 
il-humor. but his angry exclamations were 
interrupted by a low, wailing cry ; and turn- 
ing he saw alittle naked baby crawhng on 
the ground toward him. °‘* Now, upon my 
word,” exclaimed the hunter, ‘* this is. too 
Here is my lodge gone and my_ wife 


bad! 
with it, and here is my little baby left be- 
hind all by himself, and tired out as I am 
already, I shall have to carry: him all the 

He advanced his foot toward the babe, 
intending to raise the httle fellow upon it in 
this.-manner toward him, and then pick. it 
up with his hands, instead of stooping for it. 
He no sooner did so, however, than the 
little thing opened its mouth, closed it again 


upon the hunter's big toe, and began to pull 


backward, crawfish-like, toward the spring 


ii 
near by. 

The babe was exccedingly strong, and as 
the hunter fell on his back and was dragged 


onward he held on for dear life to everything 


that came in his way — but unavailingly. If 


he threw his arm about a rock it came: with 
him, if around a sapling it was. pulled up by 
the roots, and finally the babe and the hun- 
ter disappeared in the spring. | 


Long atterwards his head-dress of deer 
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antlers was found bubbling out of a spring 
clear on the other side of the Sanhedrim, 
toward Elk creek ; but the man was never 
seen again. 

And every once in a while, said Tony, 
some Indian who forgets his caution for a 
moment in his thirst and drinks, as I had 
attempted to do, disappears in the same 
Wily. 

but Tony,” said the suck- 
ing babe caught hold of the hunter by the 
big toe, it may do the like with the hands ; 
of what need, then, being so careful ?” 

‘Tony was puzzled fora moment, but a 
smile soon chased away the perplexity from 
his face. 

Well,..at .any~ rate,” answered: he, 
would be better to be pulled by the hand 
than. by the nose,” —-to which I agreed 


without debate. 


Dear ‘Tony, classical scholar of the Red- 
woods! how often have I watched in his 
wigwam the different emotions succeeding 
one another upon his honest face as he related 
to me the: stories of his people, and the per- 
plexed expression in’ his eyes as he won- 
dered-how it came about that the old men 
and crones of his tribe told. stories so sim- 
ilar, with precisely the same ideas, that the 
Reverend Mr. Burchard, the Indian agent, 
read out of his Bible. 

And shall lever forget how he transferred 
the perplexity from his face to mine as he 
told me the story of the two brothers. and 
the bad woman, and how the: soul of the 
young Chil-la-ya was placed for a time on 
the boughs of a pine? ‘That, certainly, was 
not very far from the allegorical meaning of 
the Eastern: legends ‘‘in the: top. of 
cedar blossoms.” Precisely the same ideas 
are related by Doctor Brugsch, the eminent 
Leyptologist. of Berlin in his ‘* Aus dem 
Orient,” in the oldest fairy tale in the world, 
written by a Pharaonic. scribe for the edifi- 
of the young 


the’-son vof 


cation crown prince Seti 


Manephta, Pharaoh) Rameses 


-many_ had failed! 
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Mi-anum, the founder of the cities of Pithom 
and Rameses, who ruled in Thebes, B. C. 
1400, at whose court Moses was educated; 
which was first brought to modern light by 
the distinguished scholar Vicomte, the 
Rouge, director of the Museum of Oriental 
Manuscripts of France in 1852. 

Tony hada singular habit: he insisted 
upon telling the truth always, and the truth 
in full; for, as he expressed it, ‘* If you 
take truth from a man there is nothing left.” 
I have often told him that [I put more faith 
in his unsupported word than in the oath of 
all the whites in and about Covelo taken 
collectively; but he is still unsatisfied. 
One morning he awoke me in the gray day- 
light, shouting as he burst into my bed- 
room, I’ve found them! ”’ 

I had been dreaming of the ‘‘ lost tribes,” 
and as I gazed on him open-mouthed, I 
wondered if he had succeeded where so 
The tribes were not in 
question this time, however, only the 
tracks of an enormous grizzly, the scourge 
of the sheep raisers in the vicinity; and I 
pulled on my boots in haste, ordered my 
horse, and galloped fourteen miles before 
breakfast to look upon another indisputable 
-evidence of Tony’s veracity. 

It appeared that near the head of Salt 
creek, which may be called the wildest part 
of a wild country, then roamed an enormous 
bear, ‘*the king of the grizzlies,” as Tony 
says, Who had committed many ravages, and 
for whose skin the settlers had a standing 
This 


valuable gentleman, whose given’ name is 


reward of a hundred.and fifty dollars. 


‘* Baldy,” has been known to come into a 
corral and slaughter dozens of sheep, and 
then go somewhere else and repeat the 
Operation the same night. So far he had 
been successful in evading his: foes, for no 
dog in the country would track him. .Tony 
had-seen his majesty ‘* as large as the reser- 
vation bull, with his neck and head as white 
as snow; been within forty yards of him.” 


As Thad hunted far and near, and never, to 


| 


my own knowledge, had seen. anything 
larger than a jackass rabbit, was astonished; 
and astonishment in a listener, in ‘Tony’s 
way of thinking, implies disbelief; but the 
track was there, “7i7feen inches across. 

said’ ‘Pony, What you think 
now 2°’ 

As I have mentioned Salt Creek it is but 
just to state that, thanks to ‘Tony, I believe 
[ hold the key to the riddle of the congrega- 
tion of rattlesnakes there’, and that I was 
inistaken in my theory that they patronized 
the place for political purposes. Like Tony, 
I have a singular principle rooted in my 
nature-— it iS an carnest desire to see jus- 
tice done to all, even to snakes. - They 
meet there for a nobler purpose, something 
like a funeral ceremony, to commemorate 
the death of the king of all the snakes; for 
Tony says that he was killed where I found 
the snakes, ‘‘ right there.” 

Many years ago an Indian rancheria was 
located on the narrow plateau where the 
ereek empties into the Eel River. An epi- 
demic raged for a while among the inhabi- 
tants, and it was at last ascertained beyond 
doubt that the fish caught in the creek and 
In the river pools near its mouth were 
poisoned, and that this was the cause of the 
ereat mortality. One morning the daughter 
of the chief, having caught a nice salmon 
and eaten of it, sickened and died. Her 
father, almost wild: with ‘grief, determined 
that the next day he would go up the creek- 
with all the men in the tribe. ‘* For some- 
thing,” he told them, ‘‘must be up there 
that poisons not only the fish but the water.” 

The night: was. spent. in preparing and 
sharpening the points of theit arrows and 
other weapons ; and the next morning, leav- 
ing the women and children in charge of a 
few old men, they started on an exploring 
expedition. 

Some miles up, the creek makes a sharp 
turn to the left, an absolute change of 


direction. at right: angeles. this 
See urticleor Yuka Legerids inthe OVERLAND for dune, 
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angle is -reached, the impression upon 
one’s mind is that the spot is decidedly 
romantic; that is, it was so to me. on 
that bright summer day. But now, after 
listening to ‘Tony’s stories, with the north 
wind moaning in the night outside and the 
rain beating dismally against the panes of 
my solitary window, I changed my opinion, 
and looked upon it as a haunted, ghostly 


place. 


When I went up the stream, before I_no- 


ticed the sharp turn I saw before me enor- 
mous, almost perpendicular, bowlders, cov- 
ered in parts with bluish gray moss with in- 
numerable little flowers of all colors growing 
out of it, none higher than the moss, but as 
if strewn upon it. From my standpoint the 
creek appeared to take its source at the foot 
of these rocks in a little lake or pool, clear 
as crystal and full of beautiful speckled 
trout. ‘The mountains on each side sloped 
down somewhat abruptly to the water, and 
the little sheet of crystal looked as if walled 
in with bowlders that ‘had— rolled down 
the slopes; but immediately in’ my front 
— terminus of the creek as it seemed and 
just beyond the pool — rose the abrupt wall 
of flowery, moss covered bowlders, overlap- 
ping all the others, with a labyrinthine 
opening here and there among them, through 
one of which I passed to obviate climbing 
up the slopes to circle the pool. 

Having headed the basin (I felt even then 
as if I might meet with something as IT pass- 
ed in and out among the rocks) I found my- 
self standing on a narrow ledge on the other 
side of the pool, near a large rock, shelving 
above another, leaving an opening or cleft 
like a large mouth, some three feet in length 
and two in width, between them ; through 
which I peered into a dark hole half full of 
water, and running as it seemed underneath 
the mountain. My fishing pole, tolerably 
long, could find neither end nor bottom. 
Influenced a little by the solitude and pe- 
cuharities of the place [ found myself think- 


ing, as Tvazed into the dark opening of this 
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unexplorable hole, how convenient it would 
be as a home for some haunting spirit or 
some horrid fabulous reptile, and. instinct- 
Attracted by 
the murmuring sound of a little waterfall, to 


ively T moved away from it. 


the left of this hole, I discovered a deep, very 
narrow channel, cut or worn through the sol- 
id rocks, overhung with willows and larch, 
broadening some forty yards above as it ran 
through long grass and ferns, and there was 
my creek again, coming down the canon. 


The Indians having reached the place, 
beheld the uncoiled folds of a monstrous 
serpent with long gray. hairs growing out 
trom underneath the scales. The tail was 
loaded. with great rattles ; the body was as 
thick as a medium-sized tree, and just then 
inotiontess. 

Nearing him with great. precautions, they 
saw at -least’. one’ hundred feet of” his 
body, but no head ; and they. discovered that 
it was in the dark hole we have just de- 
scribed, with in all likelihood an additional 
fathom or- two. of the body. Everything 
considered, this was rather fortunate ; and 
distributing themselves as. noiselessly as 
possible along the whole length just then 
visible they began the assault at a given 

rom the end of the tail to within a short 
distance of the Opening — for they were not 
Jt all eager to adventure. themselves too 
Close to an. unknown. and unseen head, 
vhich for all they knew might vomit fire and 
rimstone;—- it looked just like blacksmiths 
hammering away on steamboat boiler, 
«says ‘Tony; and as the blood began to run 
i streams, dyeing the limpid water red, the 
head came out. 

To describe it in ‘Tony’s words 1s, to me 

least, simply impossible. Milton’ might 
nave done it, but I'give it up - it was terrific! 
lwo dark, malignant, baleful eyes, freezing 
ihe blood ; ‘between them a single saber- 

ipéd. horn, flexible and. erected at-will; 


Opening beneath it for;a mouth. strong 
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with saliva, that emitted a sickening ciflu- 
vium, and long stiff bristles on each side as 
hard as quills and looking like bony daggers. 
As the head came out, he sprang his rattles, 
and the sound was heard miles away, terrify- 
ing the women and children left at the ran- 
cheria. almost to death, and their terror 
was not lessened when they saw the water 
red as blood. as it came down the creek. 

The fight lasted until nearly sunset, when 
the king of all the snakes gave up the ghost 
— not, however, until he had succeeded in 
procuring the services of at least twenty at- 
tendant Indian ghosts as a body guard to 
help him across the Styx. ‘The body was 
burned, and it took a whole moon to reduce 
it to ashes. Since that time the water has 
been good. 

‘But then,” says ‘Pony, ‘*no wonder that 
there are so many snakes there now — and, 
for that matter, any amount of other things 
besides; for the Indians have often heard at 
night, coming from away up the = creek, 
queer noises and sounds, just like children 
coming out of school.” 

IT do not advise any one to presume to 
doubt for a moment the story of the Poit- 
ka-ya in Tony’s presence. It 1s an article 
of faith with him; for he will not take any- 
thing on hearsay, but where the proofs are 
sood, asin this matter which he has thor- 
oughly tnvestigated, the case is settled for- 
ever in his mind. ‘The /zéce de conviction 
in this instance is the undeniable fact that 
the Indian tribes in this part of California 
have, although speaking different and dis- 
tinct dialects, all heard of the Poit-ka-ya, 


I Joved ‘Pony personally, and as the reader * 
perceives [ love to linger upon him. My 
love is based upon respect, since I was told 
that he was a competent engineer and 
could, and did, earn four dollars per day, 
but gave up all to be with his fast dying 
people, and ameliorate their condition, if 
possible, by his teachings and his example. 


Sorrow’s sad wine has touched his heart 
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—not much Indian stoicism there, Tony, 
as the tears ran down your cheeks when you 
told me life. 
Yach-mohl was hanged-— hanged by the 


how your brother lost his 
whites. 

Some years since the rancheria of Tony’s 
people was located in the northern end of 
Potter Valley. Yach-mohl had a beautiful 
wife, and one of the whites deserved death 
of him for her sake; yet he refrained from 
redressing her wrongs knowing the destruc- 
tion it might bring upon. his whole tribe. 
The white man, not satisfied, became jeal- 
ous of the Indian and openly threatened to 
kill him. 
these threats, but he told his friends and 


people that if it came to this he would de- 


Tony’s brother was aware. of 


fend himself, for even the wild beasts were 
allowed that privilege. 

One morning the man came. to -the 
rancheria with his rifle on his shoulder, and 
asked for Yach-mohl. He was told that he 
had just gone up the creek hunting, and 
started in that direction, saying that he 
would try and kill him this time. 
distance up stream he halted to rest for a 
while; laid his rifle down near him; took 


his handkerchief out of his pocket, and be- 


Some 


gan to wash it inthe water. As he did so 


he heard a slight. noise, like a dry twig 
breaking under the pressure of a foot; and 
raising his head, he saw Yach-mohl stand- 
ing near a large rock at a short distance, 
watching him, and as he thought, unarmed, 
for the Indian had faid his rifle upright be- 
hind the rock against which he was stand- 
ing. ‘The white man sprang for. his ‘rifle 
and brought it to an aim — but Yach-mohl 
was too quick for him—a_ sharp. crack 
echoing among the trees, a puff of smoke 
above the leaves, and Yach-mohl’s enemy 
fell dead with a bifllet through the heart. 
Some days afterward the body was. dis- 
covered by the whites, where it had fallen, 
and suspecting Yach-mohl they arrested 
They never considered that he had 
that the 


him. 
bitterest of 


wrongs, 


suffered the 
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deed itself -was simply self-defense. 
Why should they? | he was only an Indian. 
So they blindfolded him, with his hands 
tied behind his back, and placed him on a 
horse underneath an_ overhanging limb. — A 
sharp cut with a whip, and the horse sprang 
away — but Yach-mohl remained behind, 
dangling from the limb at the end of a rope. 
I have already said that place a. great 
deal of confidence in Tony’s word — and I 
re-iterate it. 

There is only one thing that puzzles ‘Tony 
very much and that has, so far, proved a 
stumbling block to for want of 
energy and perseverance on his part, how- 
ever, for he has asked for information on the 


him; not 


subject for years from ail the whites between 
San Francisco and Round Valley -— those, 
that is, who he thinks may be able to answer, 
for Tony is nota despicable student himself 
byany means. All these Indians of Mendo- 
cino, Humboldt, and Trinity Counties say 
that as far as can be ascertained — and they 
are remarkably unanimous,on the subject 
about one hundred years since, a body of 
some six hundred white men, having women 
and children with them, appeared on the 
coast, (although no ships were seen,) as- 
sembled in) Long Valley. proceeded 
thence in three parties toward the east. One 
of these passed where Ukiah now stands; 
another through Potter Valley; and the last 
through Round Valley, in which it camped 
several days. ‘They did not molest the In- 
dians——1in fact paid not the slightest atten- 
tion to them. 
They) were .all mounted on horses 
which, as well as white people, the Indians 
had never seen. before and had pack-ani- 
mals, with wire baskets on each side of the 


All the 


saddles were made of iron, but not heavy. 


pack-saddles to carry the children. 


These people had plenty of jerked meat, but 
ate acorn mush, like the Indians. ‘They 
were dressed in furs all over, wrapped around 
their feet for shoes, and around their heads 


for caps, with the tail of the animal hanging 


4 
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behind in the manner of our Western hunt- 
ers. They -were all armed with flint-lock 
muskets but each had bows and quivers full 
of arrows besides. 

The Indians are very observant, and took 
notice of every. thing; they were not Span- 
iards these came long afterwards, and 
never as far as Round Valley. ‘Tony did 
not believe that they were Russians; but he 
will never rest until satisfied on the sub- 


ject. Can any one give him the information ? 


ora long time, for some reason, the be- 
lief existed among the Indians (and many 
believe it still) that they were people who 
had died beyond the sea, and who in their 
spiritual. state, under bodily form, -were 
traveling over.the world. And here comes 
another piece of Tony’s logic. He ridi- 
uled, the idea of their being dead people, 
tor, as he said, it. is all very well and rea- 
sonable to believe in ghosts solitary 
haunted places, anywhere, in fact, at night; 
but when: they come in regiments in the 
daytime, why that’s a different thing. 
was quite an admission for ‘Tony, for like all 
the other Indians, he was the most inveterate 
believer in ghosts that ever existed. 

Speaking of ghosts reminds me that we 
were Informed by ‘Tony that no man among 
the Indians can be .a medicine man unless 
Not only that, but the 


shost must throw some influence upon the 


he has seen. one. 


<cer, who under it falls down ina fit, and 


Comes spiritually wise. It appears, how- 


ever, that in the spirit world they do not call 


things as we do in our humble sphere, for 


ir “wisdom” is called temporary insanity 

all the medical books I have read. ‘When 
(his madness passes away, the patient ceases 
be a doctor—- to the tribe at least, for 
they lose all faith in him. ‘This applies 
nly to the medicine man, and not to the 
son doc tor, who belongs to another and 
condary grade.in. the art. of: healing. 
Women, in ‘Pony’s tribe and in. ‘Tony’s way 


eNpressing himself,, may see as many 


This. 
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ghosts as they please, but ghosts cannot 
make them medicine men. 

Tony’s. grandfather became a medicine 
man in the following manner: One night, 
while the tribe was in Potter Valley, he 
went to a dance ; and as_he traveled home- 
ward in the small hours of the night he 
came to a creek and saw a dim form before 
him, right at the crossing, looking like a 
man with his hands folded upon his breast. 
The grandfather was very brave and strong : 
he addressed the man before him, and asked 
why he did not go about his business instead 
of standing motionless ina lonely place at 
night frightening. people out of their wits. 

sut no answer came, and Tony’s progeni- 
tor without more ado advanced and clasped 
the form in his strong arms. He distinctly 
felt it for a moment as if struggling, and 
then it melted, as it were, and sank into the 
ground, while the ghost-catcher stood with 
his arms forming a circle, and nothing in 
the circle. The thing had disappeared, and 
-with it the courage of the man; for he at 


once took to his heels for home. But’ be- 


fore he reached it he fell down senseless up- 


on the ground ina fit. How long he lay 
there he knew not, but he was brought to 
himself by a sound kick; there stood the 
vhost again, wanting to know what he was 
doing there instead of going home. 

When Tony’s grandfather at last reached 
home he fell down before the fire in another 
fit with the blood running out of his nose, 
mouth, and ears, frightening his wife and 
children almost to death, for they thought 
that he had gotten into a quarrel at the 
dance and that he had been severely beaten. 
Between the fits he tranquilized them by 
saying that he had not quarreled, but had 
met with a ghost, and that when the influ- 
ence wore off he would be all right again. 

sure enough,” said ‘Tony, ‘‘the 
next day he was well; but he acted queerly, 
and as long as he lived was the greatest and 
most potent medicine man in the tribe.” 
Tussin, 


» 
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SHOTGUN BILE. 
Dead, stranger, as dead as a nugget; 
We planted him thar on the hill 
Just under yon clump of buckeye. 
You knowed him?) Well, Shotgun. Bill 


Was a man to know — and a good un; 
He guarded the treasure box 
lor twenty years on the stage line 
That crosses the ridge to Locks. 
\nd he never came in empty, 
Tho’ they rattled him someat spells, 
And his hide was as full of buckshot 
Asa pine cone is of cells. 
The woods were full of agents 
Them days, but they learned to know 
When Billy was with the boodle 
They must play it mighty low! ) | 
For he rather liked a scrimmage, " 
And shootin’ — that was his. trade: 
He could squint more ways in a minute 
Than any three men that ’s made; 
And the pop of his gun was persuasive 
When it chirruped along the grade. 


but they like to fetched him one time. 
It was June, if I haint forgot, 
For the hills was red with posies 
And the days was long and hot. 
The stage came in one evening 
With a passenger inside - 
A pretty gal, with big,’sweet eyes 
‘That was honest-like anal wide. 
Plump as a quail — and just too fine 
In her dainty city gown, 
And you should °a” seen her smile 6n ill 
When the rascal helped her down. 
The boys. was green with envy, 
And they all came in that night 
To eat their suppers the second time 
lor to. get a better sight 
Of her rosy face in the dining room; 


And you should have seen em: stare 


* 
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Shotgun Brill. 


When Bill waltzed in with her on his arm 
And his head way up in air. 

She come a seekin’ a friend, she said — 
Which he had a high-strung name — 


But no one knowed him, altho’ we ‘lowed 


H¥e might be here just the same. 
However, next morning early, 
When the stage was *bout to go, 
She come a trippin’ down the steps 
With her pretty cheeks aglow, 
And “lowed she ’d go back with it, 
A seein’ as no one knowed 
The whereabouts of this friend o’ hern 
Who was somewhere on the road. 
So bill went off in feather; 
But his smile was not so gay 
If you are notin’ my gentle voice — 
When-he ambled in next day, 
And the boys, they done the smilin’ 
For a week at least ‘thout pay! 


The gal, Bill said, seemed scared-like, 
So he rode inside a spell 

‘To soothe her droopin’ spirits 
While they passed the chaparral; 

When whoop! bang! ona suddint 
Th» stage came to a stand 

With creaking jolt. Bill made a spring, 
With shootin’ rod in hand, 

To clear the door — when like a flash 
That gal was on her feet, 

And with a pistol to his ear 
Bade William keep his seat. 

An instant, clean dumtounded, 
He stared into her eyes, 

Now sudden changed from cooin’ doves 
‘To flashing dragon flies, 

Then struck the weapon from her hand 
And bounded through the door; 

"Twas time, you bet, for hell was loose, 
And odds was two to four! 

The driver was not idle 
Meanwhile, but crouched beneath - 

\ derringer in either hand, 


The lines between his teeth: 
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He held them off—— don’t you forget — 


Till William made his rush, 

When flurried-like, the gents turned tail 
And scurried to the brush. 

The gal —- well she skipped also; 
When Bill got back to see, 

The bird had flown, nor taken time 


lo make apology! 


Now that’s what riled poor William. 
He after did confess 
He'd asked the gal to marry him, 


And she had answered yes. 


And what is more, he once declared 


Half sorry to forget — 

If he could find her once again 
’d hold her to it yet! 

A cocktail? “Thanks, I’m with ye’. 
And if you climb the hill 


Just drop a posy where he lies. 
Here’s lookin’ to ye, Bill! 


SHADOW 


‘Wuy, auntie,” said I, ‘‘you have never 
showed me this before.” 

I was sitting, my lap filled) with odds and 
ends of sketches, in the sunny window of 
Aunt Ellen’s bright little study. She was 
not inuch of an artist, this dear old aunt of 
mine; but she took an unfailing delight in 
the laborious. production. of the _stilf, 
minute littlhe pen and ink drawings that had 
been the fashion in her girlhood. | |iscon- 
solate elms always waved in feeble and 
feathery manner in these landscapes, while 
beneath their shadow cattle of remarkable 
anatomy gazed. at themselves in. preternat- 
ural pools. It was with a good deal of sur- 
prise that from these familiar productions, 
to which I was awarding absently the praise 
that rejoiced auntie’s heart, I saw fall one 


of a very different nature. Not feather- 
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elm this time, not even a pen and ink 
sketch; but a girl’s head, outlined by vague, 
fragmentary touches, and defined mainly by 
faint washes of soft color. 

‘It’s because you never finished her, | 
suppose, remarked critically, ‘* that she 
has such a curious. expression of suspense 

what papa would call a look of arrested 
development. I don’t see what. there is in 
the face. that repels me so strongly. | It is 
rather weak, of course, but that. may. be 
because the washes are so faint.” She seems 
to be looking through a mist, and she lacks 
form. But she’s pretty, very pretty.” 

“Ves, that.’s just it ;.. but = she. couldnt 
have much form, you. know,” said. Aunt 
Elen, absently; ‘*and she zy pretty,. poor 
child.” 


‘Ts, auntie 2 She doesn’t look real. | 


= 
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ver thought of her being a portrait. Is 


2 
> 


she still alive?” 
Aunt Ellen’s knitting dropped in her lap, 
Aunt Ellen 


truth: a 


and she looked straight at me. 
the 


always. answered exact 
muestion. 
don't 


seriously. 


know, -my.° dear,”’ she -satd 


‘Why, auntie! Who is she, and how 
did you come to know her?” 

+“ Her name was Martha Clinton, Alice. 
| do not think that I will tell you. the story 
of Our aequaintance.”’ 

‘“Qh, but you must; for your hints. are 
so mysterious that she ‘ll just haunt me 
night and day if I don’t know all about her. 
of your numerous. adopted 
And 
the 
lo, you 


You 


whether she is alive or not? 


she one 
did she tell you her. love 
heart ? 
little 


don’t: know 


daughters ? 


and all Secrets ot her 


They -always~ know, dear 


Mother Elen. say you 
How dreadful!” 
‘After all, why not?” asked auntie. of 
the calla lily. The calla had no- possible 
to so after an abstracted little 
patise, She settled her cap — auntie’s dainty 
| trifle and 


were apt: to “be. a awry — 


i 


was about four o’clock on a January 
You 


were a child at school and don’t remember; 


rnoon that I first saw little Martha. 


but your Uncle Henry had invited us all that 
vear to spend. the holidays at the old home- 
(farm at Bayford.. Your cousin Harry 

| it home from college, and we had quite 
company of young people, and a very jolly 
} Pretty Mabel Lee was there among 
others 


child! 
pretest. of all the girls there In my opinion, 


such a. fresh, sunny, whole- 


she. was “my:--great pet, the 


| could sce that’ Harry, for one, quite 
with me. 
Well, a mild,. sunshiny afternoon. had 


was taking a stroll along the 


r path with old’ Mrs.-Shrieve. We were 


Citing away -cosily, when Bridget came 


trom the house with a big yellow 
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envelope in her hand. I hate telegrams, and 
our-family is so large that something may al- 
ways have happened to somebody. But I 
pulled it open; and I’m ashamed to say that 
the first thing I felt was a sense of relief. 

«My old uncle, Stephen Hunt, is dead, 
Mrs. Shrieve,’ I said, ‘and I shall have to 
xo to Oakton to settle his: affairs. He was 
on my father’s side, you know, and I am the 
nearest living relative.’ 

«As I spoke my eyes wandered to the 
little river, which had not frozen that win- 
ter, and was flowing peaceably by the. side 
of the road. Not a breath of wind was stir- 
ring, and the smooth surface reflected per- 
fectly cach snowy twig and shriveled leaf of 
the bushes on the bank above. There's 
nothing but pen and ink to render effects 
like that. 


ity, I saw amid the reflections of the low 


But to my surprise and perplex- 


alder bushes, that of a slight girlish figure, 
dressed ina clinging garment of a peculiar 
at once that she 
She had 


no wrap on, not even a hat, and my first 


reddish tint. I saw was 


not one of the girls in the house. 


thought was that she was a very imprudent 
child. 


it inverted, was that. of arrested attention, 


Her attitude, so far as I could judge 


surprise, and it seemed to me, delight. 

‘How did a graceful young girl come to 
be standing in that thicket of snowy bram- 
bles on the other side of the river ? I looked 
up quickly, meaning, whoever she was, to 
order her to go straight home and wrap her- 
self up. 

‘There was no one to be seen! The 
branches of the alder thicket shone lustrous 
black beneath their white burdens ; the late 
sunshine slanted quietly across the frosty 
ground, and in the spot where I had looked 
for a young lady two wee sparrows. were 
peacefully hopping and twittering. Thor- 
oughly bewildered, I caught a last echo of 
good Mrs. Shrieve’s rather lengthy con- 
dolences. 

“Did you know your uncle well?” she 


Was Saying. 
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‘<Now I am forced to confess that I had 
forgotten all about Uncle Stephen and _ the 
telegram. I had n’t met him for years, and 
he had been a very disagreeable old man, 
whom I had avoided thinking of as much as 
possible. He lived all by himself in a for- 
lorn old house at Oakton, and people said 
that he was a skinflint, a regular miser of 
the old-fashioned type, who spent all his 
time fingering and patting the piles of money 
which he had accumulated. ‘There were 
some excuses for him, I suppose. My grand- 
father had been a hard man, and [I had 
heard people say that Stephen’s moroseness 
and meanness had developed themselves 
rather late in life, after some contest with 
his father. But LT always remembered him 
as I had seen him once when I was a little 
virl — an old-looking man already, with an 
evil, pinched face, patting a bulgy pocket- 
book from which he gave me with much pre- 
amble a two-cent piece. [I know I[ threw 
the penny away and rubbed my little hand 
hard when I left him. 

‘* But of course I was not going to gossip 
with old Mrs. Shrieve about my dead uncle; 
sol went back to the house, and soon after 
supper left the young people playing dumb 
crambo, and climbed up to my room. I 
had chosen to be in an I. all by myself, for 
dearly as I love young people, I was n’t 
young myself, even then, and [ love to have 
my quiet, especially at night. There was 
not much furniture in the room, Lremember, 
except a tall, old mirror in the corner oppo- 
site the fire. 

“Well, when my packing was finished, 
I sat down before the fire with my Emer- 
To tell the truth I didn’t expect to 


SOn. 


read much; for I was very sleepy, and 
thought it likely that IT should take a series 
of nice little naps, until it should be ten 
o'clock and my principles should allow me 
to go to bed. But I grew less and less 
sleepy every minute, and yet TI found it abso- 
lutely impossible to. fix my attention on the 


‘()ver-Soul.’ 


My thoughts would persist in 
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wandering off in the least agreeable diree- 
tion. 
Stephen’s existence when he was alive; but 


I had never remembered my uncle 


now that he was dead, some power external 
to myself forced me to think over one 
scene after another in his forlorn old life. 
I saw him chuckling as he smoothed dirty 
money against his wrinkled cheek; or hid- 
ing it with a hideous leer ina hole in the 
wall; or finaily dying, parched and dreary, 
with no companion but his shining coins. 
The strange thing was, that whereas I had 
known my uncle, and. had always thought 
of him, as an elderly man, his ghostly face 
seemed in my vision to be constantly strug- 
gling after youthfulness.. One moment it 
would appear to me smooth, handsome, al- 
most merry; the next, the lines of care and 
avarice would creep into cheek and fore- 
head, and the gay smile become fixed. in a 
thin-lipped, greedy grin. But at last these 
horrible impressions faded away, and were 
succeeded by another, even more unpleas- 
ant. I felt that some one was looking at 
me; yes, my dear, I felt it so strongly that 
I put up my hand and straightened my ea). 
I stood it as long as I could; but I never 
did believe, as some women do, in endur- 
ing things just for the pleasure of the dis- 
comfort. So pushed away my chair, and 
stepped back into the room. 

‘© Of course there was no one td be seen. 
But as I now stood, I could look. straight 
into the depths. of the corner mirror, and 
became aware of a slight disturbance there. 
A puff of sinoke had blown out from: the 
fire, and hung poised, a delicate veil inter- 
posed between my. sight and the reflected 
wall behind. | .\s I looked, the smoke, in- 
stead of being dissipated, seemed to become 
more dense, to.take upon itself an. opaline 
and rosy tint. .\ moment more, and I saw 
cannot..say ‘distinctly, yet. I saw 
emerging from faint wreaths of fire-lit smoke, 
a face: A -girl’s -face;, whose: wistful eyes, 
fixed firmly on my own, gazed at me through 


a Shifting veil of vapor, and whose pale 
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cheeks glowed as if illuminated by the very 
heart. of the. fire. behind. The golden 
‘reads of her curjing hair floated away from 
her and vanished, melted into the circles of 
shining smoke which had spread through all 
he room, ‘The contour of her face evaded 
me constantly, lost in the thm veil that 
hune before her, swayed by an unfelt breeze ; 
but the soft eyes and yellow hair, gleaming 
vaguely through the dimness, reminded me 
saints 


t the old, half-effaced frescoes” of 


sees on blurred [Italian walls. Yet 


thure was In the expression, despite its girl- 


‘ish pathos, an undefinable but disagreeable 


sugeestion. Now and again a quiver of 

uiering would run across the pale cheeks 

lips; and as I looked more carefully, 
shuddering sense of horror seized me 

r it was evident that: the: fire hght, which 

pervaded the smoky haze and shone with 

through the fair 


dusky effulgence 


vouthful face, did not proceed from. the 
cheerful little blaze that crackled on my 
I knew at once that this was the 
sane girl whom J had seen in river ; 

as’ watched Jonger the tremulous, 
arching “face, 1. perceived ‘that the. lips 
moving. Soon I-became aware of a 
a whisper, a -breath’;. it came, not 
the mirror, but from a point a little 


ind me, In the room itself. 

Pity; pity, pity,” it was saying. 

are you that -pity you ?? 
Ihe words must have been mine, for 1 could 
ps moving in the mirror. 

\n instant’s dispersion of the smoky 

voll acthiecker of Jitule white hands. clasped 

inumph, and the voice went on, low, 
al, monotonous. 

\t laste. at hast it said:. Knew that 

must hear me-and see me: at last, for I 

Willed, and you are kind: and. good. 

Lowsaw me for an instant the garden, 

could not stay. Now you will not 

mc told you, and. you wall 

ine. You must, you shall, for there 1s 


else, and the time has come,’ 
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‘¢*¢ Who are you, that I may help you?’ 

‘¢¢QOh, you must know my. story, for I 
have been telling it to you all the evening.’ 
As the voice went on, its strange, unearthly 
monotony gave place In a measure to pa- 
thetic cadences, to sweet, girlish breaks and 
delicate inflections; and at the same time 
a quicter steadfastness crept into the mir- 
rored face. ©‘ Perhaps you thought that it 
was only about him; but what has been my 
life, ever, but a part of his?. And T-have 
waited, waited so .long! ‘But now. he ts 
coming back to me; death has brought. him 
back, and the waiting is over. You told me 
that this afternoon; for the news 
thank and bless you. He is coming back 
to me, my lover, and it 1s you who shall 
show him the way.’ 

He!l I! Of whom are you speaking 
I was completely bewildered. 

Who?) But I have been telling you 
about him all the evening. Stephen Hunt, 
my: Stephen, my .noble young lover. 

Once I seem to remember that I had thoughts 
and even feelings that were not his: but that 
was long ago, before I stepped into’ the 
water... It was dark and cold, the water; 
but the letter burned and burned till I was 
vlad of the coolness. “It was such an un- 
happy letter —- my Stephen! — His 
father forbade him. seeing me again, ever, 
He did not know, 


poor 


and he said good-by. 
nor did I till after I stepped into the river, 
that the time would. come when no tather 
could prevent. him, yes, when he would be 
sent tome. We all come where’ we most 
want to» be, you know, after the change. 
And ‘so I have stayed here, where I had 
known him and been happy; and the time 
has been. filled with hope and Memory. 
And now he 1s dead, dead at last, and he 
can come to me.’ 

she: spoke, the dim haze that 
shrouded her grew fainter and fainter, till 
her cager young, face: looked out from its 
dark background glowing with lovely life. 


But you must help him,’ she resumed: 
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‘He will want me, but he will not know 
where to find me; and I cannot go to him. 
We are so weak; we who are no longer men 
and women. But you can go, and this 1s 
what you shall do for me. . In every room 
in the house, but chiefly in the room where 
‘ Martha 


Clinton waits, and loves, and remembers, 


he lived and died, you shall say: 
in the old homestead at Bayford. Come to 
her, come 

‘‘'The sweet, young lips ceased moving; 
once more dense waves of shining smoke 
rolled up and wrapped her in its misty foam; 
slowly the atmosphere cleared, and the fa- 
miliar pictures smiled at me from the walls; 
and IT—well, Alice dear, T sank in my 
arm-chair by the fire again, and cried as 
hard as I could cry. 


‘<The next day at noon_I found myself 
at Oakton, 
house where my Uncle Stephen had lived 


in the desolate, rickety. old 
his miserable life. Not the commonplace 
detail of the journey, nor the dreary round 
of duties to be gone through with on. my 
arrival, lessened for an instant my belief in 
the reality of my night vision.. My heart 
was filled with tender and solemn pity for 
the sad young spirit whose secret was in 
my keeping, and the unseen world seemed 
very near to me. Every whisper of: the 
wind was a message from the invisible; in 
the depthsof every mirror I sought for shad- 
owy figures, and in every room of the de- 
serted house: L repeated the message that 
‘Martha Clinton 


had given me: 


waits, and loves, and remembers, in the 


old homestead at Bayford. She calls. you 
to her, come § 

But if Llooked for any answer,: looked in 
vain. I did not even feel that sense. of an 
invisible presence so common in houses lately 
visited by death. I aman old) woman, my 
dear, and that sense is well known, almost 
welcome, to me; but. never before had I 
felt this terrible impression of utter lifeless- 


ness and desolation. In bare. dismantled 


of Gold. | Oct. 
room and gusty passage I called aloud, but 
there was no answer. I waited, but there 
At last the hollow emptiness 
I felt haunted by 


came no sign. 
srew simply unbearable. 
sheer vacuity; the horror of solitude gathered 
around me; andas soon as the funeral was 
over I collected the papers — that it was my 
duty-to examine, and hastened back to Bay- 
ford. I did not dread the place where 
Martha’s fair young spirit had showed herself 
tome; I felt that the companionship even of 
one long dead would’be a comfort and a bless- 
ing. 

“The family at Bayford, busily popping 
corn about the great wood fire, gave mea 
hearty welcome. Pretty Mabel flew to. me 
and laid her warm little cheeks against mine; 
Harry saluted me directly after, with more 
gallantry than the occasion strictly demand- 
ed; and all the young people begged that 
auntie would sit down and toast. her toes 
with them. But auntie was tired and: soon 
excused herself — I was shattered and weary, 
and the contrast between this bright, full 
young life and that of the poor, waiting spirit 
who might, forall I knew, be standing in 
their midst, was more than I could. bear. 

‘¢Qnee in my own room, I settled myself 
to the reading of Uncle Stephen's letters. 
They were for the most part insignificant, 
but I. found one old yellow package care- 
fully tied with string and labeled ‘M’s letters,’ 
which IT eagerly opened; but out of it fell a 
tress of hair, which gave me a shiver, so like 
cold: that. I -:re- 


a daguerreotype, 


was it to the ghostly 


membered... ‘There was 
too, of a man, young and handsome, with 
a weak mouth, and eyes in which traced a 
curious, cold glitter... With a sense almost 
of desecration IT untolded and began to 
reac. the letter. 

Tread, the indications that they tur- 
nished, joined.to hints heard in. by-gone 
years, made clear to: me the whole sad little 
story. It was not an uncommon one, that 
of the pretty, poor young cousin, beloved 


by the son. of the house, and separated 


oe 


* 
q 
By 


were also in the’ packet. 
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trom him. by the anger of a practical father. 
[ saw how. the girl’s essential weakness of 
character had caused her to. succumb, self- 
ishly and completely, as soon as her hope of 
personal happiness was crushed, and I saw 
also how her death had hardened my. uncle, 
and determined for evil a character that a 
strong and pure love might have saved. There 
was something very touching In the childlike 
trust of her letters, far more convincing than 
the fiery protestations of his answers, which 
It was with no 
surprise that, glancing up, as I finished one 
of these last, I saw in the mirror the dim 
nave of the girl herself leaning over me.. The 
look of unrest In her troubled eyes was 
ercater than. before 3 but she smiled faintly 
as looked into their depths. 

‘**] have not seen these for so long,’ she 
suid with subdued pathos. ‘Show me more, 

turned. to the next letter, which was 
in my .uncle’s bold but rather undecided 


hand, ‘Life of my life,” it began. 
“+s Vou see how he loves me,’ she mur- 
mured 3. and together we read the letters, 
which during her brief life in the flesh she 
had written. and. received. It: was strange 
uch to-cateh vlimpses in the vlass of her 
ender, shadowy figure, behind my. wrin- 
d face, and to remember that while she 

; Writing these musty yellow pages, I had 
been a baby girl, scampering atter butterflies. 


“SANs silently we turned from. sheet: to 


neet, Martha’s quiet content changed fora 


yinue uneasiness. She would lift her head 
very moment, and glance -about with a 
ubled air of expectation. Onee she glided 
the window, and looking out into. the 


called. gently, Stephen! Stephen ! 


} 


hen she: returned, and looked once: more 
shoulder tm silence. 

‘fea love that time cannot alter, 
death destre ry, said the letter. 

that -tinre “cannot -alter,. ‘nor 
‘Ah; 


destroy.” She repeated softly. 


mnderstood it. even then.’ 


Vote 
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«May I come: in, Aunt. FHen ?’ said a 
ringing voice at-the door —:and Mabel Lee, 
bright with the freshness and life of the 
present, came dancing into the.room. As 
she entered, the face of the spirit-girl grew 
grey and faint ; softly she vanished from my 
sight, and nothing was left me but Mabel, 
holding my cheeks between her two warm 
little hands. 

‘¢¢T knew you were busy, but I couldnt 
wait another moment to tell you. | Auntie, 
dear auntie, can you guess what I have to 
tell 

looking at. her. fluttering lashes, 
and rosy, uplifted face, I felt that indeed I 
needed no words to tell me of the young 
delight that had come to her and to my 


nephew Harry. 


‘<The next morning I spent. in wandering 
through the farm, trying to overcome the 
great sadness that filled my heart. I would 
have rejoiced in the happiness of Mabel and 
Harry, echoes of whose clear laughter floated 
to me through the keen, frosty air; but I 
could not think of their bright young faces 
without seeing between them the vision of 
another face, on which the look of youth re- 
mained, without that ineffable charm of 
promise which is the essence of all youthful 
beauty. ‘Phe ghostly girl whose life had 
lost all noble purpose, ail thought, all mem- 
ory, to whom nothing remained but the 
slowing heat of her selfish passion -— could 
As-] 


thought of the two with equal tenderness, | 


my bright Mabel ever be like her ? 


found myself on the little bridge that spans 
the river, watching listlessly the world re- 
flected in its depths, broken and blurred by 
the slight breeze that played upon the sur- 
face of the water. On a sudden beside my 
own I saw the dim and wavering image of 
another face, so distorted with despairing 
wonder, that I should hardly have recog- 
nized it but forthe golden glory of silky hair 
that melted into the sunlit water. The rip- 
ples aanced, and rose, and sank, in points 


‘ 
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of shimmering light and the tace of Martha 
Clinton came and went, one moment clearly 
seen in almost terrible beauty of ilumined 
color, the next all but hidden. by. shifting 
At 


the sighing of the breeze resolved itselt into 


and tremulous shadow. the same time 
a voice, charged with agonized suspense, now 
rising toa wail, now sinking to a shuddering 
whisper. 

What have you done with him?’ tt 
cried. “He hasnot come. have waited, 
and looked, and called, ‘all night, and 
has made no sign. I trusted you; [ thought 
you kind; and you have played ime false. 
You never gave my message !’ 


cid, In 


room I repeated the words you taught me ; 


did, poor spirit. 
but there Came no answering sign. 

will 


“<< Vet he is there,” she murmured. 


is surely there... And if he knows he 
come, for there can be nothing in the way. 

Dut you, my. dear. © Can -you. not .go 
to him?’ T asked, pityingly. 
forbidden,’ she murmured, with 
a sideways look of what seemed rather fear 
than reverence. 

And if one disobey 

olean of ight passed across her tace; 
then a quivering sigh breathed in my. ear. 

have not jite enough.’ 

fee As the words died away, the: tace in 
“Was at the 


the water turned shchtly. the k- 


ering sunshine, Or did there flash into the 


narrowed eyes abd contracted lps a look of 


Hate, of cunning; and of. power? in- 
more, and it was gone, and in its plaice 


trank 
curly hair ot ditthe. Mabel. 


Stant 


[saw the blue eyes and rebelliou: 


She was liugh- 


my musically at.my surprise and dtscomti- 


ture; and her swect. wholesome 


[ strove to banish all thoughts 
Visitants, of ghostly Joys and sorrows. Vet 
shivered with @ vague. dipprehension that 


was not for myself, as. Poremembered that 
ne faraway from 


departure trom Oakton had Jett many thing. 


the next ‘day would? find 


baytord and its dear inmates. hurrice 
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undone, which would take atleast. a-week 
to attend to; and I had no adequate excuse 
to give for neglecting my duties there. 
‘The day after my last) interview with 
Martha found me accordingly once mor 
an. inmate of the damp, nckety. house. at 
Oakton. 


sense of blank emptiness, which 


| found awaiting me the same 
Oppressed 
Inc even more than before. time, 
exeept my working hours, 
doors in the quiet village street. There at 
least the birds twittered, the squirrels chat- 
tered, the-wind swayed the branches, and | 
could escape trom the death-like immobility 
within. 

On ‘the. third.-day. after my: arrival, | 
was strolling down the street, when T saw a 
slight: figure advancing towards me with a 
At first. resisted 


that.. to 


swift and easy mouon. 


the conviction. borne upon me 


her Who was a woman. vet 


none except lo 
not..a woman, could that gliding step 
long; but as she approached there came 
Over Me for the first-time in-all this: strange 
experience, a shuddering thrill of horror and 
ot supernatural: fear. [felt in-every. fiber 
of my being that she who. stood betore 


did not belong Lo the dear world of -human 


lifes. Vet how did Martha Clinton, seen 
heretofore. only in the shadow-land of) muir- 
ror or-of rivers: come to. confront me here. 


the world ot-realities 2). ‘Phere sub- 


tlhe change about. her, too. “In spite of the 
Ot 


terror, that grew upon me presence, 


SCHSEe MVStery, rehyoteness, 


she appeared far less removed than formerly 


from the world of sense... Coloring and out- 


line Were no longer: vague or blurred; she 


stood in the. twihght air seo drstinet against 
the dusk of the evening: that I-could almost 


have totichéed: cher. had not: an .undetined 


shrinking me back. 

Your suggestion was a good | 
have broken the rules.’. ‘Fhere was.a nen 
and curiously metallic ring to her voice. 


And 


Phey Were not 


the means 2’ 


The light faded 


Spent out ot 


almost oot 


4 
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from the sky, and around us there gathered 
the sense of separation from the world of 
men. But 1. here; have’ come to 
him.” 

And can-you stay —-until: the end 2° 

‘+ * There will be no end; we shall be to- 
cether forever and ever. ‘Take me to him, 
you. ‘Tothe room where he lived and died.’ 

‘Silently and. swiftly we walked up. the 
tranquil street. Here and there on the 
steps an old woman sat knitting. “The bells 
of the church were tolling foran early even- 
Inv service. ~The great sun: hung poised in 
the west, fiery. ball:-of light. Long 
shadows: trom white. houses and spreading 
maples slanted across the fields; but below 
the féet of, Martha -Clinton® the: grass lay 
bathed in unbroken sunshine, and as we ad- 
vanced. the depth of color’ and clearness: of 
form which I had noticed in her, waned with 

waning light, and left her once more 
iuist-like, shadowy. 

Ves, the strength is passing,” she an- 
swered to my look. ‘ but it has done. its 
work. 

‘As. we entered. the hall cof: my uncle’s 

use, Lmade a strange discovery. Instead 

hutting out the light of the late evening, 
walls: seemed. to. enclose’ and concen- 

te within themselves the red: glow of the 
nset; and the house, which had oppressed 
with its emptiness, was filled by ghostly 
bathed) and irradiated. with this un- 


rthly lurid: radiance. Itverywhere 
they crowded and jostled, eonfused, uncer- 
tin, shadowy figures, a-shifting vision of 
cht and color. | T recognized them all; the 
friends of my. childhood, the 
‘tors familiar to me through family 


from the time when. the old house 


they. drifted past. me, a ¢éhan- 

phantasmagoria Of vaporous, luminous 
My grandfather was one of the most up- 
nt men,’ involuntarily. 
Put-where he My Aunt Margaret. was 
not-see her here.” 


Me 


A Shador 


Of 


elsewhere,’ said Martha im- 


‘They are 
‘Have I not told you that where 
This 


patiently. 
the heart was, the spirit will linger ? 
is the room. Come.’ 

‘It was indeed the which my 
uncle Stephen had’ passed his sordid days. 
But on the threshold she paused with a 
shiver, as if struck by an icy blast. 

*Tt is cold,’ she murmured — ‘cold as 
lite.’ 

‘cAs we entered, there became visible to 
me, as through a pale gray haze, a ghostly 
shape seated by the table — the shape of 
my uncle Stephen; but alas! not that of the 
vay young lover of Martha’s memories. He 
was a man-old, bent, and withered, with an 
ugly look about the half-closed cyes and 
the corners of the flabby mouth. | Cold in- 
deed was the figure, with the chilling. cold 
of those dense fogs that seem sometimes to 
be eating their’ way into the heart of the 
world. Betore him on the table lay a heap 
of shadow-gold. He was. clawing it with 
ereedy fingers, and counting in a_ hollow 
voice, 


Sixteen —- seventeen — elvhteen,’ he 
said with a chuckle. 
‘¢T at Martha. 


drawn to her full height, her dark eyes fixe d 


She was standtig, 


with perplexity, sorrow, and dawning receog- 
nition’on the forlorn old ghost. “Turning 
to me she said imperiously: 

“Where 1s my lover?) Where 1s Steph 
Hunt?’ 

‘*T pointed silently to the figure at the 


Silent she too stood for a moment, 


table. 
with all the woman in her face; then with 
a sudden rush of pity and tenderness she 
slided forward and laid her hand on his 
shoulder, and called him by his name. 
‘Stephen,’ she said, ‘Stephen!’ 

‘He did not move, nor notice her in any 
Wav. Still the dimly shining coms cropped 
one by one trom his grey fingers. 

he counted. 
Dear,’ she murmured, slipping Gown 


on her Knees before him — ‘dear, do you 
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not know. me? © Stephen, it is so many 
I know jt 


now. | did not think the time had beén 


years, so many long, long years! 
so long until I saw you. ‘Time passes 
quicklyswhen one. loves and waits. And 
you have grown gray, dear, quite gray 
did you know it? and your face is wrinkled, 
that was so fair and smooth... Have they 
been hard years, my Stephen ?” 

“She paused. ‘Vhere came no change in 
the old ghost’s sullen form, no answer be- 
yond the sound of the dropping gold and 
the monotonous count. It was a_ strange 
sight. “Phrough the face of the spirit-wo- 
man there passed as she: pleaded tlushes of 
lovely color, deepening and paling like the 
fire in the heart of the opal; while the gray, 
vague, Crucl figure beside her remained. un- 
touched, unmoved. 

‘* After an instant, she resumed: * They 
are Over now, those years of waiting, Ste- 
phen, and I have come to youat last. Ah! 
I know now why you did not heed my mes- 
sage. It was because you feared me, dear, 
feared that [should not love you: now. that 
your back is bent and your beard is white. 
You did not know, you did not understand. 
It was. your Very self whom I loved, the 


thought ot whom made the Years of waltin 


And if I cared 


for you then, oh! I care tor you now so 


pass like one Weary night. 


much more tenderly!) And To will be with 
you and cheer you and Jove you, and never 
leave you again forever, dear.’ 

Twenty-nine thirty thirty-one.’ 
Phat was all. Jook, not Ja LO 
show that he even saw the knecling spirit at 
his She laid her hands about his arin, 
her face upon his knees He never turned. 
She implored hin with passtonate. beseech- 
Hig LO her one. word, one C. 
words and vlanees were tor his gold alone. 


ae Then, sott and low, she began LO recall 


to. him the memory of therr dead. Jove. ( 


day when he had first seencher ; of.that 


When they had Jooked Into each others eves 


and known the truth : of the cream-eworkd 


Oct. 


of Gold. 


in which they had lived, oblivious of all, 
indifferent to all without. 

And as she spoke, slowly a dim uneasi- 
ness crept into the shadowy form. - from 
time to time he raised his head, and passed 
his claw-like hand across his deep-set. sunk- 
en eyes. look of greedy contentinent 
gave place to one of struggle, of vague and 
‘What: was ite’ “he: piur- 
‘What 


clouded effort. 
mured to himself once or. twice. 
was tt? can’t think.’ 

‘© But the strugele always died away; and 
bending -once more over his gold, he re- 
sumed his dreary count. ‘Vhen as the sweet 
voice pleaded, he would- raise his head and 
gaze at her with dim, unseeing eyes. 

‘At last a look of dull, faint recognition 
came across him. © His troubled glance re- 
mained fixed on the gleaming head at his 
knee, on which the last slanting sunbeam 
had settled. She waited breathless. Slow- 
ly, with vague, uncertain motion, he stretch- 
ed his hand to the table and gathered in 
his skinny fingers one ghostly, golden coin. 
For one ‘instant, he laid it gently against 
her shining hair, and gazedat her with piti- 
ful, bewildered cyes..: ‘Then. the. cloud) 
darkness gathered once more about 
he gave one tremulous sigh, and shaking 
mournfully his withered) head, lard 
coin on the: table. 

¢’Phirty-three he counted. 

she sank on the tloor beside hin, 
with a wailing, sobbing cry. “Fhe does not 
know me; he does not even hear me!’ — 

“The light died out of the room, and Ict! 
damp and dull. Fainter and fainter 
the figures of the lovers; and as they faded 
trom my sight, there came to me, I> know 
not W henee, a word to say: 

docs not hear. you. never 
You fixed your love on. the 
‘Where the 


heart has been, there the spirit must abide. 


\\ 11] hear you. 


changing, andit has changed. 


His heart was with his gold, and his gold hy 
will finger forever. blind. and deaf to all-h 


side, while you, poor ghost, torever struggk 
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in. vain to recall to -him the dead love that 


dicd with his youth.’ 


‘Searcely knowing what I did,  hur- 
“ied from the house and took the train: for 
bavford., The. evening. air. restored) me, 
tt 
olemn calm, that I got out six hours later, 
at the. little 


house, my brother Henry ‘met me, 


station. At the door. of. eur 


with 
trangely. troubled: face. 


he exclaimed. ‘But: 1 am 


erateful.. We need: you here.’ 
What has happened ?’ 


confusion. and no one understands. 


hardly know. verything in 
Dear 
litth: Mabel fell into a swoon at four 0’clock 


this afternoon. No one can rouse her, and 
she Hes as if dead.’ 
them all 


Harry, from. the room.where the white, 


away, even my poor 
For nearly an hour 
her. At’ last. the 


lids) quivered, .the dilated” eyes. met 


vely form was lying. 


| worked cand: watched 


AN ‘OLD: CALIFORNIAN’S PIONEER 


IN the year. 1845 the news. of the discov- 
of gold mm California. was substantiated 
the: States: east: of the. Rocky 
\Fountaims, and-it was long before. the 


dest. excitement, seized upon all classes 


Ambitious 


~ 


ughout. the principal cities. 
determined. young men especially, were 
dy-to endure any privations in- order to 
ch the land of gold. Thus it. was that 
nation’s younger lite blood: left homes 
and 


kin to obtain: the: treasure cach 


one believed was. to be had for the 


Ing.’ Itcis. needless say. that: there 
no roads. across. the. continent . at 


was with a sense of sadness and: ot 
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mine, and she put out. feebly a transparent 
little hand, which looked as if every parti- 
cle of blood had been withdrawn from it. 
\WWhat does tt mean, Aunt Ellen?’ she 
we.—were talking, Harry and I, 
we talked, there 
Aunt Ellen! T do 
She came straight 
‘Why should 


you rejoice while T suffer?’ she said, 


sighed. ‘I 
on this sofa. And as 

slided into the room, 

not know what she was. 


to me-and hissed in my ear. 


‘The awe-struck little voice died away. 


The  death-like swoon had gathered her 
again. 


‘But she did not die. You have heard, 
Alice, of the long and. terrible illness that 
followed so mysteriously on her engagement, 
back to hfe again 


o 


and of how was won 
by the tenderness and devotion of your 
You 


ever since has been her hold on existence. 


cousin. Harry. know too, how frail 
Vhe doctors call the trouble nervous pros- 


tration, believe. convenient word, 
my dear, that covers a great many things.” 


Vida Scudder. 


STORY. 


-except: those made by herds 
the 


Indian; and not even the organized steam- 


that. time 


of wild -buffalo, or the trails of 


ship line wits then in existence. So every 
mode of transit that could) be devised by 
man’s Ingenuity was brought into requisition; 
— while the older heads were shaken omin- 
ously at the recklessness of those who ven- 
tured upon so dangerous and distant an ex- 
pedition, and all manner of burlesque songs 
Were Written and sung about ‘* the California 
man, as. they termed. the ~ adventurers. 
There were not ships enough in. the harbor 


of New York-tor over a year to get the pas- 
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Scngers away as fast as they wished to go. 
(‘ompanies were organized in every con- 
ecivable form. . Some chartered vessels for 
their individual companies, numbering from 
thirty up to two hundred persons, stocking 
the vessel with all manner of supplies, sut- 
hcicnt to last from one to two. years ;. while 
Others were only too glad to pay a large sum 
to ect passage on any kind of a rotten hulk 


4 


a schooner of fifty tons, or an old whaler 


before. 


that had been condemned years 
(wners of good seaworthy cratt were un- 


Willing to send out any of their ships, even 
at fabulous prices for passage and. freight, 
believing as they did that it would be impos- 
sible ever to get them manned. for a return 
yoyage. There. another class. who 
wished to go by land, and there were plenty 
to organize companies for that purpose also, 
engaging to transport. the men. to certain 
points in ‘Texas, on the outskirts of civiliza- 
tion, where they would make an encamp- 
ment, and when numerous other companies 
had come up, they would move on together 
with guides across the unknown country. 

It was with one of these latter expeditions 
that the narrator had to undergo his experi- 
ences. 1. was engaged secretary with 
what was termed the Whiting cxpedition, 
commanded by Colonel Sam Whiting, for- 
merhy of Texas —- the duties being to see to 
the enrollment of young-men who were able 
to pay for admission to the company, and 
to turnish themselves with a good. outfit of 
everything requisite for the journey, includ- 
Ing arms and ammunition-in abundance, 
provisions, mules and wagons for transporta- 
tion across the plains, tents, |. etc... etc, 
Within a few days after organizing (in the 
early part of January, 1849) we had one 
hundred men all ready for an immediate 
start, and others to join us after we had 


All 


being in readiness, T was dispatched ahead 


started, at St. louis or other points. 


to make arrangements at hotels from day to 
day as: we progressed. Philadelphia ] 
Maulden, 


who was also 


met Captain bok. 
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engaged in getting up a company for Cali- 
fornia, but had not been very successful in 
the staid old Quaker city. He had once 
removed some Indians for. the government 
west of the Mississippi, and therefore knew 
the country well, and was. specially able to 
pilot a company through. The following 
day brought our captain and company. from 


New York, and here Captain Maulden’s pro- 


posal that I should leave my own company 
and join. his. caused: high words. between 
himself and Colonel Whiting, 
locked 


parlor, produced pistols, and. called for a 


who. very 


few minutes the door ot the hotel 


duel on the spot. T, unaccustomed to this 
method of settling. disputes, interfered: ve- 
hemently, and after some parley the quarre! 
was bridged over... The same afternoon we 
left for Wheeling, 
eral days by an ice gorge In the river, thence 


were there detained sev- 
followed down the river till-we came to Cin- 
cinnati, thence on down the Ohio -to Louis- 
ville, where we were again detained for some 
days getting further supplics of provisions; 
thence down the Mississippito Baton Rouge, 
where we made preparations for our final 
river journey, up-Red River to Natchitoches, 
whence we went a short distance to Nacog- 
of ‘an 


doches, where we found the ruins 


abandoned stockade or fortification. Here 
we made our regular encampment, and 
were put under discipline; and it was here 
that after a few days we all discovered that 
our captain had the 
knowledge of the road, and everything else 


come. to end of his 
pertaining Lo our further progress. 

Matters 
We found. that 
with quantities’ of useless material. 


began to look -rather dubious. 
we had burdened ourselves 
Qur 


The 


and 


anxicty to proceed on our journey was 


ting the’ better of judgment. 

camp very soon became demoralized, 
things looked as if a general. break up was 
Impending, when some straggling companies 
the States along. 


Joining forces with these we 


from Southern came 


made up. ou 


minds never toturn back, come what might, 


4 


rvt 


— <7 


] 


Having thoroughly rested, prepared 
pack saddles for our mules, we started in to 
learn from dear bought experience how to 
proceed. 

We were loaded with about 


pinoche (a mixture of ground parched corn 


and sugar), which we were advised we must 


take, as it was the best-and most substantial 
food we could use, requiring no cooking, 
only putting in a cup with water, to be ready to 
use: We also 


pounds of bacon, and other provisions in 


had some. fifteen) hundred 
proportion. 
two. hundred mules in all for riding 
mad packing, we were compelled: to. get a 
e United. States 


Wwelve voke oft OXCT. 


em 


wagon and © about 


‘This made our travel 


very slows and. occasionally. some of the 


cattle would give out, sO. We Were compelled 


to drop some of our, provisions all along the 
road. ..As panoche was “in greatest abun- 
dance. that was the article that. marked our 
rick behind us, and brought up a goodly 
number of coyotes and large, brown -wolves 
in-our rear, which at night gave us the ben- 
it of their discordant howling, keeping the 
in driving them away, and not 
jding to help our sleep very much. 
\s we got out of the settlements many 
our trials and tribulations ; yet there 
We hac tor 


bull driver a man of. stentorian lungs, 


re many amusing incidents. 


-always made it-a point when wishing to 

up his team to-commence upon av lon 
ascending in pitch and voice untul he 
Who, 


haw 


heard a mile, with his 


AG 


whoa,.: haw whoa, 


vou’; until he had the whole of them 
the Jump, as long as it lasted. 
OAM tO apprehend that Indians were 
und, and we must get ahead, where: we 
have a better shelter. . when 
ut to start our driver was taken very sick, 
totally unable to. go) through his usual 
must take 


with- the bulls.. Some one 


place? and untortunately out) of: the 


rowd, lL was the one selected for the 
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Now as our train consisted of 


One day. 
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job. Now, -never -having driven. such 


animals, and not understanding tiie iecessaiy 
vocabulary at that time, I had to invent 
some plan to urge the brutes along, particu- 
larly as the Indian scare was on the whole 
crowd: at the time. 50 happening to. be- 
think me that -we had some fine copper wire 
in the wagon, I took a piece of it about two 
feet in length, and tied it on the end of the 
long lash at the end of the whipstock ; and 
going ahead to the forward yoke I began 
yelling, at the same time fetching the lash 
had got tO 


down on them. © By the time I ‘ 
the last pair, near the pole, I found they 
were getting very frisky all along. the line ; 
so when [ jumped into the wagon and. plied 
the lash.to the last voke, and they boosted 
the ones ahead with. their horns, you can 


had 


prairie, stampeding 


well imagine [> soon a: circus. “Phey 


spun) ahead across the 


every living mule. It was a ludicrous sight 
enough six yoke of cattle on the rampage, 
with tailsin the air, horns toward the ground, 
and going like wild buffalo or a scared wolf, 
outrunning the whole train, horsemen and 
kettles, 


stores, and such general devastation that | 


all, deaving behind flying pans, 
knew it was safer that I should never be tound 
out, and made haste to take the cracker off 
my lash, and plead ignorance of the cause of 
the stampede. but they concluded. they 
could dispense with my driving 1t was. my 
last as well as first attémpt at driving bulls. 

We not 


bound. tor the 


Intrequenthy came upon. other 


partic: same. cdestimation. 


Many otf our original company had split. off 
from time to time. Some had joined speed- 
ler parties and pushed on, while others had 
taken the back track tor home, disheartened 
at the delays and deprivations we had to un- 
dergo, with the chances of getting through 
safely very: much against “Phere wet 

no boats to cross streams, which we had to 
do sometimes as often as every day. 
had to improvise ratts trom such materials 
had, ousing parts: of the and 


] 


canvas. “Phere was no wood on the broad 


Je 

aa 


plains and we had to use buffalo chips, or 
dricd droppings, for fires to cook by. Not 
infrequently. we had no water for perhaps 
twelve hours, and when we did find any, 
perhaps it was foul and full of bugs and 


animalculae, and had to be. strained and 


boiled. before it could be used. -» At other 
times we would come to camp where_ by 
digving a foot or two, we obtained water 
that after standing an hour was so alkaline 
that it would turn everything green. As we 
did not know the country through which 
we Were passing, We had to carry along in 
our canteens and [India rubber bags, water 
enough not only for ourselves, but for our 
animals. It shows the superiority of per- 
ception that animals possess, compared with 
ours, that repeatedly when we had- been 
twenty-four hours without water and knew 
not which way to turn to obtain it, our 
horses would all of a sudden) quicken their 
pace and turn toward a certain direction, 
indicating that they smelt the water. It 
might be several miles distant; but men 
sent out with canteens always returned with 
them filled. On one occasion after trav- 
ersing a desert of burning hot sand, we lost 
the lives of three of our company by pursu- 
ing a mirage for nearly half a day; while 


some four others never fairly recovered from: 


their experience. 

We now. began to get into the Indian 
country, and occasionally would see bands 
at a distance; while at night strict. guard 
had to be kept, as they would appear 
toward midnight asif by magic. Finally one 
night we arrived at a pass in the Guada- 
lupe mountains, where we supposed we 
were In perfect safety, at a place called the 
Vanks, because the place had reservoirs of 
water in deep recesses of the rocks, over 
Which projected large, flat slabs, which 
partly covered these natural wells and pro- 
tected the water entirely from the sun’s 
rays. I think it must be at what is now 
called Waco Waco. T recollect also seeing 


here enormous footprints, apparently human, 
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of. about three feet in length succeed- 
ing each other as ‘if striding across. soft 
clay or lava. It was at this place that we 
were surprised one night by hearing the 
howls of numerous. coyotes around anc 
near us, quite inside of our. picket lines, 
where our. animals were grazing. The 
cuard saw that the mules and horses were 
restless, but did not wish to raise an un- 
necessary alarm by firing upon coyotes. As 
most of our animals were hobbled, they 
thought there was no danger of losing them. 
But to our dismay upon the appearance .of 
daybreak, we found that a great number of 


them were gone. Vhe coyotes heard and 
seen, had been Indians. on all. fours, with 
the skins of wolves on them. They. had 
slowly grazed the animals: outside of the 


lines, and then disappeared) with them. 


This loss meant to us a-.delay of several 


days, anda chase in pursuit of them through ' 
the mountains. So saddling up as many of 
the best animals as we could spare, a party 
well armed, started in pursuit; but although 
they found the fires still smoking where 
some of the horses had been killed and 


roasted, they» could. not overtake the In- 
dians. Many of. us were thus left afoot, 
and we had hardly enough mules left. to 


pack our provisions after we had thrown 
away everything it was possible to dispense 
with. We lost about a - getting 
ready again, and resting the fatigued horses 
for another start. | 

We had not gone on far before we saw 
that we must abandon our wagons also, as 
there was no road. and we: Were approach- 
ing the mountainous region, Moreover, we a 


were cager to. move on faster than was pos- 


sible with oxen. So we drove them along, 
and killed them as needed, for beef. It 
was all sirloin off the horns, as regards ten- 4 
derness or sweetness, but it was meat never- | 
theless. 

In addition to bang many of us now 
afoot, we were for the most. part. badly off 


for foot gear, and had to Hnprovise some-’ 


| 

4 
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thing in the way of shoes to enable us to 
travel at all. We shod ourselves: atter a 
fashion by using the green raw hides of the 
oxen killed, sewing them with buekskin 
thongs. With the prospect of some hun- 
dreds of miles to travel thus shod, the out- 


-Jook was. not very encouraging. 


Qur company had continued to dwindle 

some had joined others; a few had-died 
of fatigue on the road; and still others had 
pushed ahead on their own account and 
were never heard of more. Occasionally 
we would) meet small parties their re- 
turn. from Mexico. On one occasion 
we met a party from California. “Phey had 
not. been very fortunate, and their. report 
had rather a dampening effect upon our 
spirits. However, all of us: that. were now 
left had made a firm. resolve never to turn 
back, but to brave it through as long as life 
would permit. 

Mur captain was one of those who had 
dropped out.. We separated by mutual con- 
sent — he preferred to join another company, 
and-we had. previously concluded to. leave 
him in a body. 

We were now unable to make over fifteen 
miles a day. Whenwe found a good camp- 
ine ground, with feed for the mules, and a 

cure plaee from sudden attacks of.the 
lndaans, we would make a halt, tired, foot- 
ore, and weary. © From this time on we had 
urendurance tried sorely, crossing rivers. 
We had heretofore crossed the Brazos, Col- 
orado, and Concho; we now had the Pecos 
to- cross, With its steep banks. and swiftly 
running stream. Not knowing at what point 

r when we would fetch up onthe opposite 
dink, we would construet our. raft of any- 
hing. and everything. that) was buoyant 
ugh to hold up the chattels we had to 
“over; while as ourselves, we had-to 
holding onto something. that 
uld float us over, with small ropes to keep 
going too far down stream.  Some- 
animals would. fetch up-at dis- 


oft. 3a mile below where they 


started in. It generally. took a day: or two 
to dry our effects before we could resume 
our journey. 

In many places we found miles of ground 
so broken up by the caving in of the prairie 
dog burrows that it was almost. impossible 
to proceed. Add to this that the entire 
surface of the country abounded with rattle- 
snakes and tarantulas of the largest size, 
which seriously increased the danger of 
traveling. We saw here the often noted 
phenomenon of snakes, prairie dogs, and 
owls, all inhabiting the same holes; but 
what they lived on has always been a mys- 
tery to me, for apparently there was scarcely 
a spear of grass within miles. 

One day, on a small prairie of perhaps 
thirty miles or so in extent, we saw in the 
distance what.-at first appeared like a cloud 
of dust. We supposed it might be a large 
herd of buffalo coming towards us. But 


the clouds rolled up in blacker and blacker + 


columns, until we discovered that the prais 
rie was on fire; and as the wind was towards 
us it advanced at the speed of a_ horse. 
We instantly gathered together all our stock, 
goods, and men, and_ set to work with all 
our might lighting the grass in_ patches 
where we were, and as soon as it had burned 
short distances beating it out around the 
edges with sacks, clothing, and whatever 
we had, until we united the burnt patches 
of ground and had cleaned a space large 
enough to remain upon until the vast prairie 
fire had passed us by. On came the hissing, 
roaring tongues of flame, leaping high in 
air with a sharp crackling noise. It seemed 
as if no power on earth could stop its course ; 
and thus it went for miles ahead leaving’ a 
blackened mass of ground with its sharp 
stubble for us to pass over, without any 
chance of food for the mules until we had 
got through the range. : 
So various had all our experiences been 
that it seemed as if human nature had quite 
exhausted itself, and utter selfishness had 


taken possession of nearly every one. The 


| 
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sole thought Seemed. to be how cach -one 
could preserve himself. Provisions” were 
getting short, and how we. were to get more 
was a question. © Our whereabouts was also 
a matter of serious doubt; for although 
traveling by compass, as there were no reads, 
and-all traces of human habitation had been 
lett behind long since, we were at. times 
puzzled to know just where we would come 
out in the end. .Vhus* we wandered 
compelled trequently to make. stoppages: to 
rest ourselves and the animals, sometimes 
fora week at a time. We had already been 
six. months on our journey, and were not 
yet half way. At times despair almost took 
possession of us... “Then: again» we would 
take tresh courage and push on: for in any 
case We Were now at the pomt where there 
was no turning back. At Jast we began to 
come occasionally to a small opening under 
slight cultivation, suchas it which 
told us that we were coming once more 
Into a country that was inhabited. ‘Phis 
inftised new life into and we -renewed 
our efforts to get where we could: procure 
something to eat and find out where owe 
were. Coming through what is: known as 


Carrisso Pass. and thenee: around Mount 


Blanca we came out at the scttlement of 


Isleta on the Rito Grrande, about fifteen 
miles from Paso. thought then that 
this place was paradise itself, so beautiful 
did it seem after our long, desolate tram) 
across the prairies and ‘deserts of. Texas, 
without a cheering sign of life all: the way. 

Here we procured some jerked beef, some 
fresh-killed goat meat, and abundance of 
sroen vegetables, with which: we surferted 
Ourselves; and camping nicht. here’ cared 
but little for a few days whether: we were 
lett or not. but restlessness soon. took pos- 


¢ 


session of our band, and) we pushed-on. to 


the river, where now stands the town ot) FE] 


Paso. It was then only a few adobe houses 
and thatched huts: standing amidst a vine- 


yard; and I believe then held the name of 


soline government tort. Paso proper, 
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was across. the Rio del Norte, and ts now 
called Paso del Norte. 

Here-I was taken sick with the calentura, 
and ina few days. prostrated so that T was 
totally unable to help myself; and my com- 
panions being rested, and provided with a 
new supply of animals, started. on -— leav- 
ing me to take care-of myself as ‘best 
night. 

It-so happened: that. there was a woman 


known to history during the Mexican waras 


the Great Western, who was with the army 


at that time, and being of remarkable stature 
(over six feet), and. strength In proportion, 
took it upon. herself. to carry in. wounded 
soldiers during «and after the. battles, and 
thus became known far and wide. She had 
after the close ot the war scttled down here, 
and kept a kind of inn, being able to hold 
her own under all circumstances. > She was 
held dread by the Mexicans who lived 
about there; and as she was usually armed 
whenever she went across the Rio Grande 
to IE] Paso, no one ever thought ot troubling 
her. 

The. roving bands of Indians, who fre- 


quently made raids through. and around that - 


part of the country, seemed ‘to. hold her in 
perfect awe, and had a superstition. that she 
Was a: Supernatural being... So Jay im 
my bush hut on the bank of the river, Twas 
found by the Great Western,. who. upon 
learning thet P was an American took me In 
charge,- brought. me the necessary rem- 
edies at hand, and. prepared food that | 
could eat. when. able. - Thus had: every 
care and attention that it was possible to ob- 
tain under the circumstances. 

had not. been here week before the 
Indians made one of their raids into Ie} Paso, 
plundering the town -of everything of ‘value 
they could: carry. off; killing many of the 
men and taking many of the Women: prison: 
ers. “The Mexicans raised the. ery of Ze, 
/nidos” and fled, leaving everything, trusting 
to. the Merey of the SUVALES for the lives of 


their tamulies. Phe -boot.. carried off at 


| 
| 
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this time was immense... few of the. In- 


dlans came “across the river, and of 


them entered the hut where Iwas lying. He 
asked me if T was an American and sick. I 
said that I was, and he answered that he 
did not want to harm me, but if I were a 
\Iexican he would kill me; with which re- 
mark he passed out and on with his booty. 
homediately after this | was moved up to 
the inn of the Great Western, where from 
day to day IT met some of the characters of 
this: State, many of whom were not. the 
choicest spirits in’ the world; yet IT found 
them kind. and hospitable. 

After recovering sufficiently to proceed 
on my journey I found it necessary part 
with almost everything except what I stood 
in, aside from my rifle and ammunition, in 
order to geton: Fortunately there came a 
large train in from Santa Fé fer Chihuahua 
in Mexico; and I made an arrangement to 
travel along with them, taking my’chance of 
ectting from. there to California-as best I 
could... T now felt that. it} was somewhat 
dubious whether I. should ever get. there. 
but my determination was never changed 
tor a moment. 

Iverything seemed different from this 
painton. “Phe houses and people had all 
taken on new-aspects to me, who had never 
before. been in a Spanish or Spanish-Ameri- 
can country. ° T could not shake off the idea 
that Thad been set down.in the very: heart 
ofancient Egypt. ‘The swarthy complexions, 
the antique carvings on many of their 
churches and public buildings, .the grated 
ars for windows, the primitive pottery, and 

| the cooking arrangements, even to the 
stinding of the corn on matlattas, or by hand 
between two stone's,~ every: meal all 

re dike my preconceived ideas of Bible 
nds. The dresses —the women with 
ir rebosos over their’ head. and: shoul- 

showing only a portion of their faces; 


men with their serapes, (when. they 


ld afford. it.) with broad: sombreros on 


ir heads and. flashing rows:of brass 
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buttons down. the sides of their pantaloons, 
while many of the lower classes were al- 
most in a nude state in. numbers of the 
small towns, full dress consisting of a som- 


brero, a girdle around their loins, and a 


- 
pair of weraches or sandals. All this was 
strange and interesting to me. 

When you hire a servant in Mexico it is 
expected that his or her entire family will 
reside with-you. The husband of your cook 
may bea shoemaker, or a hackman, or a 
saloon-keeper, but when his day’s duty is 
done he goes to the house where his wife is 
living, sleeps there, and takes his meals at 
your table; andthe same rule applies to chil- 
dren. You may hire a chambermaid, and 
board her husband and eleven children. 
There is no alternative ; no evasion of the 
customs of the country. ‘This system is not 
sO expensive as it seems, however, for a 
whole family will sleep in a single room, and 
they don’t need much but corn bread and 
beans to eat. 

The peons, as all Mexican Indians are 
called, make excellent servants. They are 
respectful, obedient, and obey instructions 
implicitly. Like the Chinese, they learn by 
Imitation, and seldom need more than one 
lesson, doing the same thing over and over 
in the same way until they are told to stop. 

The Mexican stage-coach always has two 
drivers —- one to hold the reins and the 
other to do the whipping. The. latter car- 
ries a bag of stones to throw at the leaders. 

At the city of Chihuahua I found much to 
Interest me, and got some ideas which in after 
life were useful to me. One of these was 
suggested by the grand old cathedral, whose 
solid walls of stone are about twelve feet in 
thickness, built of ‘stones, the like of which 
are not in the country, many of them so 
immensely large that it is a wonder by what 
process of civil-engineering they were ever 
raised there, as well as where they came from. 
puzzled much over the problem, and 
made up my mind (and IT have since been 


told, correctly) that the stones were raised to 


| 

| 
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their places by rolling them up onan earthen 
embankment, that was made all around the 
rising walls on an inclined plane, until they 
were finished, after which the earth was all 
taken away from the outside, leaving this 
most beautiful and substantial pile of archi- 
tecture, one of the finest of the old Spanish 
style in all Mexico. And I thought further 
that this same suggestion might solve the 
problem of the building of the pyramids and 
the Sphinx. 

When I add that this cathedral was built 
by « tax on one mine, called the Santa 
Eulalia, a short distance from the city, which 
paid not quite one per cent on the product, 


it will, readily be seen what an 


amount of silver the mine has produced, for 


the church cost a million of dollars. Twelve 
miles southeast of the city of Chihuahua ts 
the marvelous Santa Eulalia mountain which 
has produced the enormous sum of $447,- 
Haskell 


000,000, according to Teonidas 


who bases his. statement: on the records of 


the tribune of -mines and of the mint at 


(Chihuahua :—the Church records lead to the 
belief that much more was extracted. 
1703... The Great 


These 
nines. Were opened. in 
cathedral was built by a levy of seven cents 
on @very marca, or eight dollars of the pro- 
duct of the Santa Eulalia mine... Thus the 
product of the same while the cathedral was 


building, was over $103,000,000. ‘The re- 


port of the Royal Geographical Society of 


london in. 1860. states that a census was 


taken extending back one hundred andi thirty 


years, showing that 430,000,000 had Deen. 


extracted trony the district alone. Wilson, 
the historian of Mexico, says..that Don 
Domingo Asmendi paid duties on one solid 


piece of virgin silver weighing 275 pounds, 
and: the king’s attorney brought. suit tor 
duties on. several pleces which welghed toO- 
eether 4,033 pounds, and a certain piece for 
a curiosity which weighed: 2,700 pounds 
the largest picce of pure silver ever found in 
the world. 

Phe: famous fa Veta>Neera took. ove 
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$7,000,000 from a space less than a. hun- 
dred teet long, in seven months. © ‘The ores 


were principally ruby silver. ‘Vhe slag from 


those mines ts piled around the. city ‘of 


Chihuahua where it has lain - for many 


years... It has been: worked over’ by »-Mexi- 
cans by hand, and yielded them from $2 to 
$4 per day. This group of mines was aban- 
doned by the Mexicans on account of strik- 
Ing water, which they had) no. appliances 
for taking Oul. 

I believe at the present time the popula- 
tion of the city is only about 20,000 inhabit- 
ants. At the time [was there it rated some 
60,000, showing that with all the: Improved 
facilities of travel they have retrograded in 
the past forty years. 

In Chihuahua 1 learned that T could get 
on in my journey by proceeding to Durango, 
and thence going to. Mazatlan and taking 


vessel up to California; so I waited only 


for the first opportunity to start for Durango. 


It was but.a few days thereafter that another 
young man bound fdr the same place pro- 
posed that we start out together, and take 
-and here 


our chances of getting through 
is Where the crisis of an adventurous. life 
came in for me. 

We started with two. horses for riding 
purposes and two mules. for packing our 
traps. We After 


we had- gone about seventy miles [- chanced 


soon. missed: the trail. 


to be ahead chasing an antelope to provide 
us with fresh meat. [was under the brow 
of lat-topped range of hills, or-**bench,”’ 
when T suddenly saw something like pebbles 
In showers. coming down upon me over the 
cliff. T turned to look for my companion, 
and saw him going in the opposite direction, 
on the back track, leaving the pack animals 
to move forward alone. Suddenly, TI found 
to my horror that | was wounded in several 
places in the body, and was surrounded by 
Indians, who came. over the bluff, <= and I 
Was Prisoner. 

Then it. was that my whole past Hfe came 


up before me,andiny thoughts were asto what 


store for me. Was it to end in tor- 
tures and death, withouta single being in the 
4 world to know my fate 2 or did it mean cap- 
tivity and slavery tor an indefinite time, and 
then death at their hands ‘there “a. be- 
living,--who unless he has. experienced 


it, ean possibly have: the faintest imagina- 


» ¥ tion of the torture of mind one must endure 

such situation let. me tell -you, 

ds tmpossible. Here I was in the 

4 nudst of. a band. of about: thirty savages, all 

their war paint. In.a*eondrtion of: semi- 

unconsclousness, and» weakened trom the 

loss of blood, I was taken by. them. to. their 
encampment. 

was placed in a wigwam, where: was 


ivenin charge of a squaw who T° suppose 
wis: the daughter of the: chief: She 
cared for me kindly enough in the way of 
oinding up my wounds with pounded roots 
and other soothing vremedies; and. when 


was able. to eat vive me parched. corn 


nda. mush made from grass seed, 
with square chunks. of dried: buffalo meat. 
he wounds, bemnyg made with arrows, sup- 
rated considerably, and. caused frequent 
miting. was stripped of allany cloth- 
scept-an old pair-of: overalls, and laid 


<round, so that could: not: very easily gee 

wn without help. 
\tter Phad been kept here several days 
3 beginning LO. little easier, J 
| brought into the midst: of a council, 
the Old ( Sat, oH marked Up 
.with “paint. and:.ashes ‘in’ various 
) esand figures. was. surrounded: by 


tribe; nunrbering ino alb about: jive han- 
sik hundred.) F-atterwards learned 
tthey were the: Apache Mesearales, then 
most merciless and 
d-thirsty-et all the Indian tribes. After 


POW=Wow had SOHC OF, the 


shack me ¢harge, apparently 


If) -Ene echiet. WHOSE 

Were (){ i roman aspect 
i 


ICV qual, and almost blotted 
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out all hope tor anything better than tor- 
ture and death as soon as the. couneil was 
ended. But it seemed as if woman's in- 
tence in this case prevailed; for shortly 
after [was again remanded into her custody 
and taken in charge by her-— tor what. pur- 
pose IT knew not; but from that. moment 
I made up my mind that IT would eseape if 
possible at-any hazard. 

Vhe first thing to do. was to. pretend to 
be even much worse than I really was —al- 
though I was bad enough at best. So T at 
once set about complaining of weakness 
and would not make any effort to: move 
about. “Fhis threw them off their guard, 
and I was not looked. after so closely, as 
otherwise [ might have been. ‘This gave 
me hope of an escape; but how I could 
not determine, for an attempt once made 
and a failure I-.was satisfied meant. sure 
death, with perhaps the most crucl tortures. 

‘hen again once tree, which way to go and 
how. was all an should. have 
neither provisions, clothing, or money, 1n 
any event; so the chances were VOCFY. Gus 
bious at the best. - Yet ‘to remain with and 
among these daring savages, after having in 
carly lite known not only the comforts, but 
also the refinements of life —- it would 
living entombment. AIT these thoughts 
were continually in my mind. 

But at. the “expiration of about. twelve 
days, I-found some great preparations were 
on, Which proved to. be for a ¢rand 
hunt. Everything being in- readiness, most 
of the bucks were up one night, and mount- 


ing them horses and ponies, with their tire- 


arms anad and arrows, Were: Soon. Of 


and away. When the. camptires “were 
burned almost away, and. only a-few. strag- 
sling Indians around, carefully: surveyed 
In-the darkness the situation... Thad been 
left alone, apparently asleep. cautiously 
down from hight perceh, slipped Ott, 
and ‘found staked back of thee wigwanr a 
horse... with: the ener 


tion that) T-could mount him, owing to >the 


4 


+ 
* 
i 
; 
> 
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nature of ny wounds; but IT succeeded after 
a few snorts from him, that even then al- 
most made me give up the attempt to get 
away. ‘Twisting a part of the riata around 
his lower jaw, I plied the balance to his 
side and was off with a bound, not having 
roused the vigilance of my keeper, or. any 
of the few lazy savages around the dying 
embers. 

I calculated that it must be about mid- 
night, and that in order to getto a safe distance 
before morning, when they could track me, 
It was necessary to make all the time I could, 
and get all the travel and speed possible out 
of my animals; and this you may be sure | 
did. I several times came. very near fainting 
and falling offimy horse from the effects of my 
wounds, which broke with the jolting of my 
ride ; but it was for life or death, and I knew 
it. 

After going aimlessly fora few miles TP tound 
a pass leading down into an arroyo, which 
my horse seemed to know ; and down this de- 
clivity by asidling pathway I went in-safety 
till Treached the bed of the canon. ~~ Perhaps 
[| should explain to some of my readers that 
an arroyo runs between high perpendicular 
banks of alluvial soil, which has been cut 
away from time to time by freshets until 
finally the bed rock ts reached, some tumes at 
al depth of clghty fect or more, leaving the 
banks perpendicular tor miles, without any 
chance of gettingup or down or out of them. 
Through this gorge | continued in the dark- 
ness, not knowing and scarce caring where | 
would bringup.. But after a tew hours, and 
as the day was breaking, I began to see oan 
opening ahead. Coming to. this, urged 
my horse for all he was worth and. all 1 
could endure, not daring to get otf for tear | 
could never get on again.» Thus [ contin- 
ued to ride on until T found my. animal had 
about run his course. . Neither urging nor 
anything | could do would get him out: ota 
walk, and a slow one at that; until shortly 
after, he dropped. 


[his was the last of ny ride: and show- 


ing my gratitude to my faithful steed, as I] 
had to the Indian maiden who cared for me 
while in their camp by taking French leave, 
I now began to wonder what was the next 
move. but-as there was a-sort of blind 
trail near by, I took it; and sometimes limp- 
ing along, sometimes crawling on. all fours, 
I continued until about midday... Then to 
my vreat relief, heard the: braying of a 
donkey, anda Mexican putinan appearance. 

When he found I had escaped from. the 
Indians he. said, ** No white man ever. got 
away fromthem before.» Youcare first”; 
and then he Joaded me on. the jack, and 
took me on with him. 

He took me toa small ranch, seemingly 
completely isolated, and there: remained 
with him fora few days. ‘Vhen he showed 
mea road that’ was traveled by traders and 
packers: to) Durango. Falling in-with a 
packer T accompanied him. to the city; and 
there met some Americans, who took. an 
Interest In me on account of my Indian es- 
capade, and furnished me with some clothing 
and money; for you will recollect when 
was taken in hand by the Mexican my. sole 
attire consisted of a pairof neither 
shirt, hat, shoes, or any other article. that 
vous toward the make upoof a gentleman 
full dress. — F learned that. the Indians had 
tracked me to the. litthe ranch of the Mextean 
who befricnded me, and had Gffered hint ten 
of, their. best horses. or mules, or one thou- 
sand Mexican. dollars, for my recapture. 

After being comtortably housed and cared 
for, T-tound myself again in cireumstanes 
that permitted me to enjoy all my surround- 


ings. saw. -cntirely: new custonts. 


Among: others: was Day, which. 
beheve comes oncea.week, when all the 
blind, the Jame, and-crippled) of every de- 
serrpuion, cach wearing darge tin. badge 


about theesize of teacup, assembled ‘te- 
ecther and with one at their head, whoin I 
took to be the king or them all, as he rode 
a burro, went in procession allover the city, 


to gather what- 


stopping trom place to place 


vor was given them, either victuals, rags, 


the 


arki 


tits) supplies and-such a scene! 
tes-are cut and sliced: into. the smallest -of 
and LQ ty One has only 


ask 


roportion, anda strip of meat trom six meches 


smallest of small coins. © Again, the 


ting was interesting. the dawn of 


day the populace in most. places 1s astir-te 


for-it. when with half-an onion, a:thin 


of squash, three cr four of the smallest 


atoes.. a feworadyshes. a saucer of 


and all other vegetables in the sani 


three feet in-length, (forat never cut an 


or-cuts for. roast,) Vou have your day's 


While the poorer class are content to 


the. entrails according. to their means 
purchase... the. lower orders. i 
never. answer vive “presents, “unless 


ve 


for vou, “he natur. 


Ore, 


Ver ta them, agam as, 


Vou=think one vou? a 


and to-show VOUT iret hithon Vou 
dollar: the next day should he-do 
uly demands 
thinkine as: vou vave him-one 


he ms now ¢ ntithed to it 


\iter had: regained strength enough. J 


+ | 


started om my journeying. Once 


hope sprang up anew, and with at my 


ulresolve to-reech California or dre: in 


tempt. beheving cus then clic 
tates had given mea charmed life, 


wt having passed through such erdeals 


| nad: simee startme. COUR: 


have - any: others as: bad. onee 


wing the geography of the Sierra. Madre’ 


ane where... owas: told. vessels’ were 


A 


tins. L would -travel tn company of 


trageling party. ot ‘two or three that was 


my direction, and. trv-ime this 


direct road. 


scenery of these mountains was awe 
towered up ke vast cathe 
Upon bay) of one another against 
SKY, all varied with. the eobors 


rainbow. the <sunsets. ‘time 
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passed trom day to day as I journeyed along, 
not unpleasantly — sometimes alone, some- 
times. In company, coming trom time to 
time to some little hut of thatch and a 
small patch of vegetation, corn, sugar-cane, 
or: sweet potatoes. NO Matter W here I 
stopped at night TP could: always get some- 
thing. to. eat, real. was always the 
Cost, (twelve and -a half-cents).. “The food 
Was always the same, —— frijoles, tortillas, and 
jerked) beef and peppers, with milk. or 
sometimes tea or coffee occasionally eggs 
or a plece of chicken, but this. was the ex- 
ception. a custom throughout Mexico 
hever to have anything left after a meal is 
over, Whether among: rich: or poor for 
Whatewer the rich have left is given away to 
the peons about the place, who are all ina 
starving condition at the: best.. On going 
Into asmall place where there are only afew 
families living, vou go to any one of them to 
vet you ameal, and they are only too glad to 
get one up for you; but it may take two hours, 
tor their supplics are so very limited that it 
Is necessary to go to Nearly every one in the 
place.to get enough together for a meal. 
Thus they borrow from one another, an cy 
from one, another from the next, piece of 
meat from ‘others, a handful of. beans or 
corn, a little coffee or tea, and so on; until 
they vet sufficient, 

They are the most limprovident: people an 
the world, the poorer-classes living some- 
times on the wild: truits of the country. — 1 
have myself seen tamilies. camped under 
whats called the guarmuchil-tree, with an 
Ha, or carthern jar, of water, and their only 
food the guarmuchil bean, which grows in 
creat -abundanee onthe. tree. overhead, 
Here they would remain with no bedding 
but a serape, or blanket, for their bed on 
the ground; and when. the tree was stripped 
Of its products, they would remove to 
the next one and scem- as content as the 
prince Inehis palace. Happening tia small 


town perhaps (| aomtants 
s 


When the rainy. season. was coming: on, 


ry 
> 
2 
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found they were nearly all preparing to leave. 
I asked, why? They coolly told me that 
they were going to Durango, where ‘they 
could get into casas that the rain would not 
come through —- never for a moment scem- 
ing to think that they could fix up their own 
houses. ‘hey would travel sixty or cighty 
miles first to get into a good shelter. This 
seems rather a tough story ;-nevertheless. it 
is true, and not of rare occurrence cither, 
even to this day. 

All these little happenings took my atten- 
tion, and gave me subjects for meditation 
through all my life since ; and they are as 
strongly photographed upon my memory to 
this day, as if they had been but: yesterday. 

but to proceed on my journey. «.\fter 
deviating from any laid down route, I found 
myself jogging on alone near the city of 
Paral, a great and very rich silver mining 
district. Irom the earhest days of the 
Spanish regime, the mountains hereabouts 
have been pierced through through, 
and worked to great depths ; and the old 
archives show that millions upon millions of 
dollars have been extracted therefrom. 
Leaving Paral I soon found mysclf in what 
was known then. as the Valley of El Bayou. 

When I was about three miles from the 
city was met by an old Spanish priest, 
who advised me immediately to turn about 
and go back, as the cholera was raging fear- 


fully ‘at that. place. However, his advice 


was of no avail ; to California I was bound,’ 


or die m the attempt, and nothing could 
induce me to turn back. Moreover,-I had 


no fear of the disease ; 


itin New York and had had an opportunity of 


closely observing the method of: treatment, 
while living with a kinsman there, (lr. d.S. 
Qatnian). 

kKnowledie cul 


This relative’s medical 


second-hand, came in good play for me. It 
happened in this wise. Upon entering the 
city, TP wasmet by an old darkey, who taking 


meat once to bean) American. approached 


me, and speaking English asked me where I 


he court. 


lL had seen much of 


| Oct. 


was from, where going, and numerous other 
questions — all of which IT answered.» He 
then told me that he had been a_ body. ser- 
vant in his young days to General Jackson ; 
that he was living there with his present mas- 
ter, Santa Fé trader, who was rich 
and had a big store there and a fine house; 
that he was delighted to see an American 
after having long seen none except his mas- 
ter, that he knew if I would go home. with 
him, his master would be very glad to. sec 


me. Soto please hin TI went along to the 


store, Where IT was. soon received with one of 


the warmest of welcomes, and was at once 
requested to go up to: the merchant's house 
with the old man, had instructions 
Where to put me. IT accordingly went, and 
was ushered into a handsome court tilled 
with tropical trees and tlowers, soon 
found myself domiciled. princely. style. 
old darkey was as. delighted as I, and 


When 


the hour for dinner came, [ was summoned 


only too proud to do me. any. favor. 


into the dining hall, when I again met my 
host, who introduced me to. his wife, a Cas- 
tilian lady, whose complexion was as fair as 
the lily, her hair of the most golden hue, 
and her eyes of blue. 

After’ a sumptuous dinner—-such a meal 


as. had -not® enjoyed. since leaving. the 


Southern States, retired) to my room in 
Shortly after, jJust-as the shades 
of evening Were setting in, my colored friend 
came“in, and asked me iff would: not ac- 
company down street walk. 
As we Walked along, he asked me the cause 
of my wounds, and I gave hima briet -his- 

he took me to make 


call on a’ Mexican. family. One of. the 


tory of them. 


ladies: chanced with a severe head- 
ache and was casually asked what. they 
should do -for her. Supposing was some 


do passing matter, [suggested that 


— 


simple a 
they might pat. cold cloths to her head and 
bathe feet. ino mustard water, or if mus- 


tard: were not -handy. then ase some 


Hepper mstead 3, and thought. no more ot It. 


a 
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But. you can imagine my astonishment 


the next morning, at the breakfast. table, 


when a young man ealled, asking for the 


young American doctor. I undertook. to 
explain to him as best I could in Spanish, 


but he would. have none of. it... He said 


that he had come from. Senorita ————’s 
house, that she had been ill for a week with 
her head, and [ had cured her in one night; 
that I must go with him: and see his brother 
whe had the cholera, and would die unless 
went Immediately. 

Here wasa nice fix for me to'be in; but 
again my colored *tricend came to my aid. 
Said he, in’ English, which the young man 
did not understand:.‘* Mas’r, you’s a fool 
it you. don’t. go. You's. got. no money 
hardly —- how ’s you goin’ to git to Californy ? 
people is rich, and p’raps you can. do 
em some good. and éf: 


dey pay. you handsome. Don’ 


KNOM 
fool yerselt. I tell yer dey all 
tinks you Isa doctor now, and I'll tell ’em 
Dey ‘ll 


retlected a few 


you are, anyhow, so now go’ on. 
di¢ anyhow, ye don't. 

moments. and 1 began to. think over what I 
new of cholera, and wondered if 1 could 


utilize some) practical, home remedies. 


— 


mediately all appeared clear +. 1 could do 
harm, and perhaps by using good com- 


tion sense and judgment, with my slender 


snowledge I might -do some good. “And 
ny colored triend’s logic touched me in my 
tuenderest spot: How's you goin’ to vit 
to Cahitorny 2?” 

Lhat settled (it. gO with you, 


young. man; but stop, before going I imust 
vp at. the drug. store on. the. way.” Here 
| In “some camphor, oplum, alcohol, 
ind a few other things, and we proceeded 

his house. A hasty look, and I tound 
ick man’s lips and: finger-nails: ‘blue ; 
eyes Were sunken, tlesh cold. and 
Not a 


but I set all-in the house 


thought, No hope here. 
a show,”’ 
took some red Pepper and alcohol, 


up well, had -hot Hannel cloths 


Le 
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dipped in the mixture, and ordered them 
him hard. ‘This they did with a 
will. Meantime I had hot bricks placed 
around portions of his body, gave him an 


to rub 


opium pHl or two, and left. 

I expected that would be the last of the 
business; but imagine my surprise three 
hours later at receiving another call from 
requesting my immediate 


another party, 


presence. I tried my best to get out of it, 
but it was of no avail; anda gold doubloon 
placed in my hand then and there had an 
effect in 


immensely stimulating deciding 


what to do. I went, and pursued about 
the same method of treatment. 

On my return to the house I found word 
had been left that my first patient was so 
could talk and was con- 
Then the calls 


relieved that: he 
sidered as of danger. 
became so numerous that I was at once iIn- 


doctor without 


full-iledged 
I was unable to get 


voluntarily a 
diploma or question. 
to places as.fast as called for, was compelled 
to send back to Paral for’ necessary supplies 
of drugs by special messenger. “The pesti- 


lence raged, and: every morning found 


COLrpses Ot Varlous poor untortunates 


wrapped in black muslin and laid out on the 
edge of the sidewalk until the dead cart 
came along to take them out to the pit, into 
which they were dumped in a pile. 

I was wonderfully fortunate ; out of over 
a hundred. cases 1 did not lose over seven 
or eight. Meantime all who came for me 
brought their offerings. One would give 


me money, another a mule, another a 


jack, and others handsome serapes, until I 


had of the serapes a small bale; while the 
corral at the hacienda made a soodly show - 
ing of horses, mules and jacks, and my purse 
held over twelve hundred dollars. 

In the latter part of my practice I had 
the assistance of the bishop, who accom- 
panied me to give his blessing ; and tit 
perhaps bad much to do with curing muny 
Betore 


of the patients —- through their faith. 


| lett this part of the country and went on 


| 
> 
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my way rejoicing, a grand display of tre- 
works was given me, and the old adobe 
church (over a hundred and twenty. years 
old, and in a good: state of preservation 
throughout) was luminated all around the 
plers-at the cornice, as also the entire dome. 

I regret, however, to say that the princi- 
pal agent in this chapter of my experience, 
the faithful old servant, was taken. sick with 
the pestilence, and -all that could be done 
for him was of no avail; he was too old and 
feeble to withstand disease, and he died. be- 
fore Tleft.. Peace to his remains. 

But afew short wecks sufficed to bring all 
these things about, and during that time it 
was not only by day but by might also that | 
was constantly at work until | was tired out; 
and being anxious now to proceed, [once 
more: made @ start under “imore favor- 
able circumstances. by far than had ever 
before since leaving New York, for IT was 
able to get a good. presentable ward- 
robe; and took two as: tine horses as. one 
would wish to back. equipped, Ponce 
more prepared to leave this busy and ever 
to be remembered plac ej and leaving all the 
accumulation of the corral, and other things, 
tor the benetit of Iny kind host, to. do with 
as seemed best, bade kindly adicu, 
and departed toward Mazatlan, where after 
a months more travel found myself 


side ot the contr 


thus reaching the. othe 
nent some ten monthsatter | lett New: York. 

At Mazatlan, was agam among -.\meri- 
Cans, for there were at the time about sev- 
cnty of them there awaiting the sailing. of a 
French barque. Wewere compelled to wari 
here about ten days before all was in readi- 
Ness and assure you rougher experience 
among men I hever witnessed. Phere were 
aonumber of old ‘Pexan. rangers there, and 
I was so soon after the close of the Mexiean 
War that no Very techny existed 
Tween UNC. and ho OCCASION 
fora quarrel, no matter: how: sinall, was. let 
pass by etther American or Mexican without 


taking advantage of it. was car- 


| et. 


ried on tv a very great extent, and almost 
every one would play at monte. 

Qne night a row occurred in one of the 
houses, in which a Mexican killed. 
Immediately the whole town was in a com- 
motion, and no American could pass along 
the street without being stoned from. the 
tops of houses and arrested by’ the 
The next day the guards:‘from. the 


euards. 


Old cvarte/, with all the troops about. the 
city, Were drawn up tn front of the-hotel 
or rather. caravansary and corral — where 


we were all stopping, and a. twelve. pounder 
cannon stood in -tront Joaded with grape, 
while the commanding officer with his squad 
proceeded to demand all our arms. ‘Phis 
we knew meant a wholesale slaughter atter- 
wards if we acceded, and the rangers were 
Hot in any mood to submit-;.soa 
ting between the soldiers and. the officers, 
managed to get a rat tail me with which 
they quickly plugged up the vent hole ot 
the. cannon, thus. preventing the /soldicrs 
trom. using’ it’ upon us until all the Ameri- 
cans were tree to Oot together for protection. 
‘Phis they did by taking possession. of the 
sun and putting it into the ocean inv-tront 
of the city. Pheonext twenty-four hours 


Were spent- th guarding against -any-.attack 


trom the soldiery, who were only LOO cla 
to remain in quarters at the carted until we 
kenybark- 


ing on board the barque we set sail 


sot away, which we speedily.did. 


for San Francisco. 

Nothing of interest oceurred during the 
monotonous life of a sea voyage of about 
four weeks, with the exception that rt was 
rather a rough one: for the Pacitic ocean. 


Scarce a day passed that we did not meet 


vessels bound our way.) Phere were at thal 
tunic twenty. vessels bound tor Calitornia 
where there Is ONG Now. ‘Were. not 
vessels enough. athoat to bring the passengers 
trom all parts of the world desirous of going 
to the of vold as faust as taey could 
there. 


thus ziven the storysot man 


ps 


ne 
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journeyings and adventure across the con- 
tinent, let me here say that varied and-won- 
derful as much of it seems, yet there are 
numbers of the old pioneers of this far West 
who could. relate. incidents. much more 
strange and. startling. Many ot our. early 
comers could, if they would, give us tales of 
their experience and adventures that. would 


curdle- one’s blood to read); the meidents 


here related are not of unusual character for’ 


the tlines in which they occurred. 


\t last after my journeyings and wander-. 


ings of. eleven months. duration: since. leav- 
ing New York City, 1 tound myself sailing 
Into. the harbor of Francisco, on. the 
27th of December, (This has 
aved. me in the eyes of the old sticklers of 
the Pioneer Society of San. Francisco. for 
strict constructions as to. what constitutes a 
mMoneer proper. kor matters not: when 
ne started for California or what disasters 
may have overtaken him on the road to pre- 


vent his reaching there —— he cannot become 


unless he got-here in “49.) Upon 
arrival We found the bay studded with cvery 
conceivable description of. cratt: that could 
the ocean. As there was but-one whart, 
oho: Wharf as at was called, at the -foot 
Street, extending Sansome 
Street out into the bay, all passengers were 
compelled to come ashore small boats 
ih their luggage. . This took time, and the 
excitement meanwhile. prevailed 
oard, all wanting to ¢et-on land imme- 
tely3.and all manner of wild-questions 
asked of those who canic aboard: such 
“Are. they mining in the town?” ‘*How 
ican you make a day at mining ashore 2? 
Whereis the best place to go to mine 2" 
have. the shghtest doubt 
they could go to picking up gold in the 
ts or roads anywhere? Once. landed, 
What a sight! 
ere were but few. houses at that time. 
Were everywhere, even up the sides of 


Jraph Everybody scemed as busy 


ho. Lune to stop for anything. 
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Every man was employed at something 5 any- 
one who could drive a nail and saw a board 
was a carpenter, and could readily get his 
sixteen dollars a day, while a laboring man 
would not look at you for less than twelve 
dollars a day, and everybody’s motto was, 
Move on. Keep pushing.” ‘Purn which 
way you would, old familiar faces that you 
knew away back in your Eastern home would 
spring up before you. Those that started 
long atter you did to come here had arrived 
and become duly installed before you. 

But it the ways were so extravagant, what 
was the surprise of all new comers to find 
when they wished to purchase anything that 
prices Were so exorbitant that they alniost 
held their breath. Potatoes one dollar a 
pound; onions one dollar and a half; ham 
or bacon one dollar to one dollar and a halt 
a pound; eggs twelve dollars a dozen; a 
paper of tacks their weight in gold ; a plank 
twenty feet in length ten dollars ; laudanum 
one dollar a drop or twenty dollars a dose ; 
pills five dollars each. [ purchased a small 
loaf. of French. bread of Woodward, at a 
tent on the street where the What Cheer 
House now stands, paying therefor the suin 
of seventy-five cents 3 and fora cup of coftee, 
It was fifty cents everywhere, except at the 
linc: restaurants, Where it was seventy-five 
cents. Well remember my first meal. It 
was taken In company with an old chum of 
mine at home, whom I met within a few 
hours after getting ashore, Josiah |. Lecomb. 
He wished to chat with me, and cCommuni- 
cate my arrival to our old acquaintances in 
the Kast, so we went up tothe Wend Flouse, 
then standing on Clay Street hill opposite 
the upper end: of. the: plaza; and there we 
ordered a dinner tor two, which was very 
soon ready torus and consisted of ham and 
with al beetstcak and coffee, boiled 
washed 

After 
thirty-two dollors 


potatoes, atic Plece of ple’, 

down with a bottle of French claret. 
our repast Came the bill 
or sixteen dollars ; and safcly 


say ve eaten’ many a, meal. since In San 


\ 

> 
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Francisco that was better at a cost not ex- 
ceeding thirty cents, wine included, and on 
table linen not done up in colors of beet 
juice and meat gravy either, but as immac- 
ulately white as the laundry could: make 
them. 

The « Ity limits proper then only extended 
within a space bounded by say Pacitic Street 
on the north, and about to California Street 


on’ the south, while the water front came 
up to Montgomery Street in many places, and 
Dupont Street) was quite Up town oon the 
western limit. T-could have purchased 25x 


100 lots there ate$25. each. “Phe ground 
where the Palace Hotel now stands was pur- 
chased by Jacob P. Leese in 1839 for. the 


sum of thirty-two dollars, and was then a 


sand-hill covered with chaparral. Mr. Leese , 


is still living; old Father Time has silvered his 


locks of seventy-nine winters, while Dame 


Fortune has not rained her showers of gold. 


upon the old pioneer. He nas lived in Call- 
fornia since 1933,:—a period of over halt a 


Could he have held this property 


till now, it would have numbered him among 


Century. 


the millionaires, as the bare ground alone 1s 

now worth overtwo million dollars. “Phe post- 

corer of 


office was on. the Clay above 


the plaza, the-court ,was in an adobe build- 


iIng-<where the tire departincnt house now 


stands-on* the apper. side of ‘the “plaza. 
furor s fees Were th: fixed ut SS 


People who CAPCl ted Jetters took their stind 
Ina row, and often waited tor hours to. 
their letters. ~Menoamade thetr ving by uct- 
ting into these lines and: then: sclling at $5 
wilted -for over 


tor their place. | 


three hours, and letters addressed to 
name and initials, amounting inall to $4.00, 
tWelve 


(for postage was. then 


cénts half-onnce.) and of those TP vot: 
only one belonged to me. Some other: por 
son of the Same initials was here also. 


well 


Walks WOT? 


so-called’ side- 


remember how the 


construct ds. Coming up 


and. a “halt 
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from the ships. Boxes ot plug tobacco, 
Weighing a hundred. pounds each, were com- 


mon stepping places to walk on and keep 


out of the mud oo, clay, while hardware of 


every description was frequent. “The ships 
Apollo, Niantic, and ‘Vehama,. were never 
taken from the spot they lay at, until broken 
up after the city front was filled from 
Sansome Street down to the bay, as at pres- 
ent. Phe old ship Pehama was once afloat 
Where the Bank -of California now stands, I 
The Niantic was built over at the 
Clay 


Streets, and was kept.as a hotel until 1876, 


believe. 


northwest corner. of) Sansome. 


When the present building was put up. “Fo 
lay its foundations they dug down and cut 


out the hull of the old ship, at) the same 


taking 


that was left in the ship at the time. It 


tine Out portions of the. old CATLO 


consisted. of champagne in cases, (over on: 
hundred of them,) and also quantities of oi] 
cloth, together. with other articles, which 
do not remeniber. think 


Now People 


champagne improves with age; but if they 


could have tasted any of this, although the 
seals Were unbroken, they would say, Bile: 
Walter and Very bad: at: that,” 
One could not but notice the 
people who first came to California —- 
young men, the Hewer of the: nation; no 
beggars, no lame, no blind, no crippled; all 
was vouny blood, tull of life and activity. 
[met gentlemen here at every turn, whom 
knew at home to be In good circumstances, 
and many ot them quite wealthy for the 


times then; ‘But’ here they were dressed 


blue tlannel shirts, and. looking as if they 


? 


were In disguise; but they were all -busv-at 
something. No. distinction 
as regards dress, for perhaps the ‘poorest 
dressed man-was.the one who had the most 
money, and no one could tell. 


Nearly every one came-out brought 


introductory letters.” had: taken ‘the pre 
Caution to have three trunks sent out: by sail- 
vessel] around the Horn. and: found upen 


mv: arrival: that thev “had: been. here in 


Chass: of 


was then made | 


5 
4 
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1887. 
storeship for some months. Upon getting 
them TI found quite a number of introduc- 
torv letters to different persons here — upon 
presenting which T got an entirely new. in- 
sight into life here. I went into a gentle- 
man’s store and presented my letter to him. 
HHe said: ** Well, young man, how much 
do vou want ? Have you any money ?) How 
much do you require 

Astonished, I told him I was not. begging 
tor money, but wished advice as to. what to 
do, as employment, until I could go to the 
Haines. 

He replied,:** Well, I -have. -no time ‘to 
spare. If you -want.a hundred dollars, you 
can-have it, but T must not waste a moment. 
Keep moving, do anything, no matter what. 
rybody else: dids”’ 

So I took his advice and moved. on — 


rather Indignant.at the time at his manner 


and sayings. But soon. found that 


was almost the universal Interpretation put 
upon letters of introduction. 

So [started out and kept moving. as ad- 
vised; and. the next merchant called on 
wasa Mr. Caldwell in the vicinity of Clark’s 
Potnt, (on. Montgomery Street then.) 
nresented my. letter.of introduction. He at 
nee said, ** Do you think. you could: take 

boat, a small, five-ton lighter, and go uy 


with the tide, keeping clear of the vessels, 


as.far as Rincon: Point..a distance of -not 


over two miles and return by the next tide, 


cringing down some. canned coods COR? 
signed to me ?” 

l rephed that [ thought Tecould. 

Well, Said. he,” ‘send. ny 
long, and you can both. together get the 


is soon without much trouble.” 


So we -started, keeping close in shore, 


nec vot to the vessel, got the bexes in the 


Huhter, and were all ready to-return when 
we found: ‘the tide was again coming tn, 
So I had. to 


walt wut there for another down tide. ‘This 


nd we were on the mud -tlat. 


ve Were unprepared for, but patiently waited, 


nd returning, rather’ cold and quite 
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hungry, found the old gentleman had pro- 
vided some hot coffee and a’ substantial 
lunch for us. After this, without any fur- 
ther words, the merchant asked me how 
much [ wanted for the job. 

I replied, ** You know what it is worth 
to you, and anything would be satisfactory.” 

Without any hesitation he gave me fifty 
dollars — two twenty-dollar gold pieces and 
ch; lt was 


one ten, asking if that was enous 
far in excess of my anticipation. 

This job over, | pushed on the next day 
for another. [ went down on Long Wharf, 
where the newcomers were getting ashore in 


small boats. - Tl found that there was much 


difficulty to get their baggage and trunks off 


the end of the whart, as the longshoremen 
of those days asked five dollars for each 
trunk they carricd up to the storeshop or 
storehouse at the head of the wharf, and 
would not touch any for less. 

So T watched the accumulation of bag- 
cage on the wharf. A man approached me 
and asked if I would help. him up to the 
storehouse with» seven trunks he had; he 
would. pay me $2.50 apiece for the lot. I 
at once adapted myself to the situation? 
[ was quite unused to. such manual labor 
but I took in at a glance the necessity of 
making all and in as short a time. 
I managed to get through the job, with his 
help, and after getting his warehouse receipt 
he paid me my $17.50, and I was on the 
lookout for something else. 

evening was’ coming on, however;. so 
after getting a place to tent in, and some- 
thing to’ eat, T started in to see the sights. 


Gambling was then in full blast everywhere, 


every game that was ever played on 


earth was to be found here, although Mex- 
Ican monte was the favorite. The Parker 
Llouse, as it was called, stood where the 
old City Hall now. stands, and I believe 
‘There 


was also a saloon on the corner of Wash- 


brought a rental of $10,000a month. 


Ington and Kearny where the old Hall of 


Records Jast: was; and in this place I re- 


| 
| 
| 
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member was a French woman who plaved 
the violin, receiving $100 a day therefor; 
and as women were so scarce in those days, 
whenever she left the saloon to go out on the 
street every saloon around the square was 
emptied to get a look at her. In these 


saloons there were piles of gold, both. in 
coin and in sacks of gold dust, that) would 
put some of our commercial banks of the 
present day to the blush, and long tables 
that had their croupiers ready to rake in or 
pay out as fast as the cards were turned off. 
I have often watched some novice who. was 
putting down his first ventures at play. On 
one oceasion I saw at the same table. two 
clergymen shove their coin under another 
man’s arm on the table. [ knew them 
both, and know of what I speak — we are all 
mortals: after all. other noted 
players was a judge at that time, who made 
Ita point every evening to go around from 
place to place and make high play. Upon 
entering with his attendant, who carried the 
sack, he would first sit down ata table and 
bar off every other plaver; then set his time 
of play at a limit, say twenty minutes or 
half an hour, the stake, from ten thousand to 
twenty thousand dollars, with the bank. 
Meantime to keep the crowd that would be 
Mm at the time, which: would number. trom 
three hundred up to near one thousand, he 
always asked them all totake a drink, which 
meant twenty-five cents a head for the bar: 
and if he won he paid for the drinks, if he 
lost, the bank had them to. pay for. 

And now tor another day’s. for 
work. But before starting out met a 
young man whose parents lived in’ New 
York; and he had lefta beautiful home and 
found his way out here, his name TI omit out 
of respect for his Parents suffice it to 
say he was the son of a leading business 
man in New. York, and he will figure here- 
after in the course of my story. He 
posed to join me inanything T undertook to 
do. told him was: intending to go up 


In the mines, where Fo had some friends who 


wished me to come Immediately; but that I 
wanted more funds first. we started 
out; and the first place T came to. to ask for 
a job ef some kind happened: to be. just 
Where the Cosmopolitan and Crocker’s build- 
Ings are on Bush Street. At that time there 
was an immense sand-hill there about. as 
high as the present buildings. Here a Mr. 
Graham, a Philadelphian, had taken a-con- 
tract. to grade down the hill, and wanted 
about one thousand men... So gomg up to 
him I asked rather briskly if he could not 
give us a job. 

He. rephed by asking we. chad) ever 
shoveled sand before; he did not think 
from our looks and build that. we had. 

[ told hiny No, but we were Willing to try, 
He rephed that he. thought would bliste 
our hands. 3 

thought his. intent was be sarcastic, 


-so [mustered courage to make the remark 


that it might, 1f at did not blister his hands 
to pay us when-we were done. 

Phat settled it. He told us to come the 
next day at cight.. We so, and worked 
till twelve —-when out. came the gold 
watches from the pockets of numbers of our 
fellow workmen (many of them, T learned, 
were worth their thousands when at home), 
and these men sang. out, ‘* Quitting time, 
boys.” Inthe afternoon Wwe worked again, 
but were favored) by having» light shovels, 
while the heavier men handled the barrows. 
At 5 o'clock all hands passed to the cashier, 
who paid every man each night.» The next 
day we only worked about four hours, when 
Mr. Graham. told) there’ was. ‘to. be an 
election held for some municipal-oftice, and 
he wished we would vote for his choice. As 
we Knew nothing and. cared Jess about the 
matter, we all so: and there) was: a 
puncheon of punch and liquors on the 
eround for every. man-to help himself. 
were paid their wages the same as if) work- 
Ing all day. 

Phree davs of this gave me funds enough 


for atrip to: Saciimento, where my friends 


oft 
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were Walting for me, and T began: to make 
preparations to leave. my numerous acquaint- 
ances in the city. Meantime I had been 
very. comfortably shoused> ina one-story 
wooden building on Clay Street, which had 
been putup by David and James R. Garniss, 


Id-friends-in° New York. David returned 


ast very shortly, while’ James is still in 
San Francisco. Before going up the river I 
thought. must have a pairof mining boots; 
so-L cast about-and founda pair of high top 
Jlungarian- boots that had) been worn a few 


times but were as good as new ‘These 


[ bought, paving for the same the sum of 


$420.00. 

The old steamer Senator was then running 
to Sacramento, and. T engaged: passage 
formyself and-chum, paying $60.00 there- 
for, and. ’a-further sum...6f $2:00° for’ the 


rivilege of putting my blankets: under the 


ble to sleep there. old Steamer if 


ided with the coin-she had. made for her 
wners would sink with its weight. 
\rriving at Sacramento we. found the city 


hooded, -and most.of four feet tinder 


water and this, too, long before any debris 


rom the mines. was ‘put in the: river, tor at 
carly day no mining .had been done. on 

¢ hills, only on the basin of the river and 
the gulches,-and only with small rockers 
that. We took up our abode about three 
wiles from the river, at Sutterville, or rather 
wick on the high ground, where my friends 
ere encamped. ‘They had a good wall 
about six by eight feet square, and into 

iS weall crowded there being live ot 
then besides. our luggage. “The winter of 
Wwascan unusually rainy one, and the 
streams were swollen, so” that 
whole. lower country. flooded, 
much of the goods In’ Sacramento, as 
so-the shanties and. tents. that contained 
was floated. off. down stream; and I 
cH remember: that we were all busy as bees 
our encampment. on the bank of the 


tream, picking. up lumber and beards as 


tHoated by. 


Mut of these we soon constructed a small 
scow. boat; and this proved to us a rich 
bonanza, as we began picking up things that 
Hoated by. “This kept us busy from morn 
till night. Among other things, houses were 
shipped. out to California from the East, all 
ready) to put up, bturt-strapped together in 
long bundles of joists and plank marked for 


putting together properly; and of these it 


Was our fortune to get one entire two-story 
house in sections, which we hauled ashore 
vs floated by. ‘Phis we sold some 
parties In| Sacramento city afterwards for a 
good sum. The building was put up on the 
lines, Where TP saw it still standing some fif- 
teen vears later. .\mong other things we 
picked up were two ticrees of hard bread or 
sev biscuit of a good quality, about 1ooo 
pounds in all, and it was in such. air-tight 
tierces that it was in. good. preservation. 
We kept a good supply of this, while we ex- 
changed the rest for four, which was worth . 
hfty cents per pound then inthe city. We 
also recovered two barrels of pork. |. It was 
fat and none of us. liked it - particularly, 
as we could get all the fresh meat we wanted 
dt Very low prices so we concluded ‘to 
make the most we could dut of it, and im- 
provising a stove out of an’ old. iron pot we 
found. there, by. knocking the bottom out 
and placing it on bricks. above the ground, 
we took an old tin boiler, and after cutting 
up the pork in small picces filled the boiler, 
keeping hot lire in the pot, Or 
stove, and tried out the fat for lard, which 
was In great demand ‘in the city. This we 
again put in. clear fresh water to take out the 
color, as also the extreme. salty taste, and 
sold the whole. lot. of it toa restaurant at 
sixty cents per pound, | 
\We found that our camping ground was a 
very profitable one, being put where every- 
thing would tloat by, and we had the oppor- 
tunity of catching flotsam as long as the 
flood lasted. Then after it went down, we 
turned our attention to the shooting of ducks 


and mud-hens, which were in such abun- 


eet 
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dance all around us that we could almost 
knock them over with stones. ‘These we 
sold to restaurants in Sacramento. The 
proprietor of which would come out as far 
as where the graveyard now stands on the 
knoll, and to this point we rowed our boat 
every morning, loaded with game — for it 
was a very poor morning, that two of us 
could not shoot-enough before the others got 
breakfast ready to yield us fifty dollars tor 
the morning’s effort; and this continued as 
long as we remained there. 

Meantime, after the subsidence of the 
flood, the cholera broke out most violently 
at Sacramento, and the living of today were 
tomorrow in their graves. I remember well 
the extreme scarcity of women in those days, 


and among the few there was one, a most 
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beautiful girl, who in spite of the life she 
led, lacked neither in refinement or genuine 
womanly sympathy. | ‘This frail girl made it 
her study to seek out cases of want and try 
to help their sickness and suffering. She 
extended her sympathy also to such as were 
dying. [was myself attending at the bed- 
side of a gentleman now living in San Fran- 
cisco, Who has been engaged on the J/orn- 
ing Call for years past, Mr. John J. Hut- 
chinson, When she came in, a total stranger, 
to bring something to try and make-~ him 
better and speak a few kind words of cheer 
to him we thought. dying. 9 Alas, poor girl, 
a few short hours after she herself was taken 
out, and buried with all her jewels upon 
her, while the one we thought must die, still 
lives, active and esteemed. | | 


Il. Augustus Anapp. 


I SHALI. “NOT SAY HIM NAY. 


A snow-white gown, and a bride-flower crown, 


Idle hands as a high ladye, 

And ne’er.a care for the red monie 
That [’ve toiled and wept for,—my. bit of soil, 
With never.a weariful tax or toil, 

A rest for my foot, and a roof for my head, 


All shall be mine 


when we are wed, 


For so hath my true love promised me. 


And shall I flout him, and say him nay ? 

And turn with a dainty scorn away, 
because men hush and hold their breath, 
And fearfully name him — grisly Death ? 


(;oo0d faith ! He is not fair to see, 


A twining worm will his bride-ring be, 


And his clinging ann is green with mould, 


And his love-tale in grave-silence told, 
And he doth not wear Love’s shining eyes: 


But he doth not wound with Love’s sweet lies. 


And so, I will not say him nay, 


But will rise when he calls me, and go his way. 


Padlen. 


‘ 
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THRE DEMON OF 


There was nothing particularly demoniac 
in. his appearance. .. He had-in facet, rather 
the air of the cabal/lero — and -once upon 
horseback, he was a superb centaur. in palest 
bronze. He was small, rather under the 
niedium height, a true descendant. of the 
vnyutstadores. His face, changing and ‘tlash- 
Ing expressions: vivid as hght-rays, was 
dark — but it was not olive brown, nor the 
duller dusky color so common with his race. 
lt was rather the shifting yellow light and 
darkness -seen superbly cut. tiger-eye 
cameos. ‘Vhe features were strongly leonine, 
splendidly chiseled, classically regular — and 
no spire of: whisker or mustache marred the 
outline. © From the depths of dusky caverns 
bclow the brows, glowed two coals of reddish 
fire .-moving always restlessly. Great waves 
ot glossy coal-black hair grew low upon the 
temples — half coneealing the daintily cury- 
inc¢-ears.. The forehead: was -low, -broad, 
slightly: - retreating ——an. Indian forehead. 


[he small head, daintily poised above a 


sloping shoulders like a woman's, was 


stealthy grace of a. panther; a grace. that at 


4 upported upon a neck veined like old mar- 
a ble. His body was slight, sinewy, agile 
be ind upon the ground he moved with. the soft, 


once concealed and expressed great physical 
strength, 
Qn horseback, he: wasa demon ~—reckless 
t hte and limb, brutal to the horse he be- 
rode — but he rode cavalryman. 
(lethe him in a-blue flannel shirt, laced at 
front with a° bright red string 3; a broad 
sanbrero Happing in the wind; rude overalls 
hich boots, to which Were fastened crue] 
rs that jingled at every motion; tic about 
uisneck a green silk kerchief — always green 
with itsends brought. together in front 


secured there by a pin in which Hashed 
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FHE PINE: 


a glorious ruby, glowing upon his heart like 


a third deep eye; cover his legs with im- 


mense chapparajyos —a kind of half trousers, 


much affected by native Californians ‘jin 
riding, made of undressed ox-hide and laced 
on the inner side with raw-hide thongs; ¥ 
mount all this upon an enormous Mexican 
saddle tight cinched to a black mustang, 
and. you have a very fair likeness of Pedro 
Klores,— Pedro the Demon of the 
Pine Hills. 

He was of a worn-out race,—a fatsano, 
—a half-breed,—-a greaser,— riding across 
country madly in chase of his cattle, leap- 
ing darrancas, tearing through scrub-oak and 
chaparral like a mounted fiend ; and the 
black horse under him was of worn out 
stock. But as the animal showed the short 
quarter, untiring endurance, and unquench- 
able fire of the barb of Andalusia, so the 
man displayed under all his ignorance, his 
brutality, his demoniac temper, something 


of the old gentle courtesy that graces the 


grandees of Castile. It was like a belt of 


sunshine tinging the edges of a dark. cloud, 
this touch of softness. 

The Flores had been a great family in the 
old days, before Zos Amertcanos came and 
brought with them laws lawyers 
synonyms for ruin and poverty. to Spanish 
land-owners. - The Flores had boasted that 
they could journey from San Diego to Yerba 
Buena, and camp every night on their own 
land — and it was not an idle boast. In 
1S5Qo0ld Pablo Flores had ridden trom Santa 
Barbara to I.os Angeles in his coach and 
six, with four -gallant outriders. in’ silver 
bells and flashing livery. The coach was a 
heavy, jolting, lumbering vehicle, imported 
direct from England by sailing vessel ; but 
old Pablo was known to have a room stored 
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full of bright’ Mexican dollars, and a man It was a range of mountains five miles 
with a room full of Mexican dollars may do | long and of varying width under two miles, 


anything. The Flores had: owned the ran- 
cho called “From Sunrise to Sunset 
valley Jong and wide, with mountains round 
about it so lofty and so precipitous that toa 
man within it the sun seemed to run_ its 
whole daily course above the rancho. ‘They 
had eattle on fev thousand hills ; horses in 
eountless numbers ; sheep whitening many 
and many a ‘square league of lands 

And all this wealth in land, and live stock, 
where?) Ask 


of the American law courts, with their tales 


and stiver dollars, had gone - 


of misery and sin and wrongdoing hidden 
under the velvet-clad relentless claw of legal 
Ask of sneaking lawyers, drunken 
fellow-men. of 


forms. 
with the. frailties of 


usurers, fattening upon’ weaknesses which 


themselves had pampered. | Ask of systems, 
cruel as death, relentless as fate which con- 
querors have. imposed upon a. once con- 
tented people. Pedro. Flores, grand- 
son of Pablo, the only direct descendant. ot 
the old family,— his wealth was a thousand 
head of long-horned cattle and = the Pine 
Hills. 

Agriculture he scorned. It was’ the pro- 
vince of the hated American. Sheep raising 
he deft to the: Basques: No Spaniard, no 
man of any race under the sun, could com- 
pete with the wily Biscayans ~~ stealing in 
and out upon the edges of their neighbors’ 
pastures, saving for emergencies the. feed 
that themselves had rented ; making long 
journeys with their herds up. and down. the 
coast, escaping taxation and. availing them- 
selves. of the privilege given by law ot feed- 
Ing for-one night upon) the whereon 
they encamped. 

Pedro’s cattle were not. of great intrinsic 
They Were goats, and cas 


Fallow lay not thick on 


Value. 
tough and sinewy, 
their ribs. Vheir hides were apt to be dif- 
heult of tanning. The Pine Hills might 
have been a prince's legacy) in extent-and 


oft 


fifty miles from the coast of Santa Barbara, 
and accessible only by pack train over trails 
devious and. difficult. Approaching. trom 
the coast, the south tace of the hills seemed 
to settle heavily down among the surrounding 
lower mountains, and to shut off all the world 
beyond them. — It-was a sucecssion of bold, 
bare heads, massive: and rock-ribbed, with 


an. average altitude. of five thousand feet. 


[In winter the snows lay deep upon them 
a crown of hoary and in summer thes 


renewed their. youth, swimming warm 
floods of sunshine, or wrapped themselves 
in mantles of black cloud, tastened. from 
each to cach by. vivid lightning flashes, and 
shook the rolling thunder down. from thei 
sreat sides reverberations of demonia 
olee. 

Upon the north sides of the Hills were 
the pines -and-here the trails wound up to 
the stimmits of. the peaks; here the - hills 
were casy of access 3 here were little valleys, 
of too great altitude for farming, but abound- 
here 


ing rich -bunch-grass ; 


camps of the shake-makers —— the scrub. pine 


upon the Hills was valuable only for shakes, 


even had it ‘been accessible to. a lumber 
market; and in-one of these littl valleys, 
where a spring bubbled from a rock at the 
foot of a great pine, stood. the adobe. hut ot 
Pedro Flores. 

He dwelt alone there with. his herder,— 


n aged Indian, Cholo -by name, who was 


also housekeeper, and dairy-maid. 
Vhe dairy, by the way, was.a couple of she- 
kept in a little brush corral behind the 
hut... Cholo-and his, master would as soon 
have thought: of milking a mare as a cow. 
Let such filthy practices bé confined to /> 
Americanos, goats furnished milk and 


In another and larger brush 


cheese enough. 
corral were the saddle horses halt a-dozen 


mustangs, besides the black stallion. that 
Flores habitually rode. 


One fair evening in July old Cholo bustled 


were the 


| 


‘ 
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art. 
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ahout a little fire, but down between two 
syall bowlders in front of the hut. roma 


cettle swung gypsy fashion above the coals 
a eompound of jerked 


A pot of cot- 


a savory odor 
beef, garlic, and. red: pepper. 
fee steamed upon a rock near the fire, and 

tin plate held. a stock of thin, wafer-like 
tortillas. 

Pedro Flores sat in the door-step. of the 
hut smoking, and inhaling the smoke of a 
brown paper. cigarito. He’ arose, at-last, 
and walked. out toward the larger corral. In 


a littl while he returned, leading by a-riata 


the black stallion. 
Padrone:: 


fully. in. the soft. half-Indian, half-Spanish 


(‘holo spoke Very respect- 


tongue of the’ country - “the. meal. is 
served. 

Esta bueno!’ Flores: said, carrying the 
rata with him anto the door of the hut. 
Ile dropped the rope upon. the floor --- and 
the horse’ motionless: as statue 
carved in ebony. 

Within, the food) smoked upon a-rude 
table, and for a chair of state the lord of the 


Pine Hills: had a cracker box. Without 


(holo saddled and bridled the black stallion 


in some marvelous way seemed to 
nuicipate the wants of the fadrone, for at 

same time he waited upon hin. 

lhe faithful servitor had no thought of 


The: large, yellow dog, 


tor 

it eoyote, half. blood-hound, sitting now 
«side the of his master, was: vastly 
more familiar with the descendant of the 
llores race than was the dusky human. re- 
ner, Cholo. had bred into” the 
tent servility of five generations, of de- 
mided humans —a- vastly lower, 
faithful animal than .ahalt- 
mountain dog. the dog, Flores 


g 
one superior race —- the especial 
It ais true, but after all only one; Cholo 
Was a.master, 
Other 


Flores was all the: world: 


{ 


there might be, but only Pedro Flores 


for De loved, adored. respeeted, served, 
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passions, all) influences, all feelings, 
must bend to this one idea otf service to the 
-for he was 


padrone. Even his religion 


very. religious — yielded to this. paramount 
duty. 

Perhaps it will be well to go into Cholo’s 
region a little. Like all his class, he was 
outwardly a very devout. Roman Catholic; 
very punctual ins monthly attendance at the 
Mission San) Buenaventura for performance 
of his duties. But he in-no. wise. surren- 
dered that “dark bloody mythology 
that the Spaniards found among the In- 
dians. He wassan apostle among his kind, 
and annually gathered about him all the 
Indians in that region that could assemble 
upon the highest peak of the Pine Hills 
without exciting suspicion. Here; 
shallow cave, an idol of burned wood was 
set up and sacrificed to. 
money, and gay cloth, and food, and ani- 
mals. were. brought—and- nothing ever 
taken away. Here in a_ sheltered nook 
stood a.hollow pine, a magic tree, and 
round about it in. the moonlight were en- 
acted dark rites and mysteries. 

But like most converts to an alien faith, 
Cholo would neglect no chance of salvation. 
If the old was right, then his secret adher- 
enee to the old) would stand in -good 
stead; uf the new, no God existence 
could find fault with a man who went to 
confession. once a month, and. to mass 
whenever time served. ‘Thus he maintained 
asort of debit and eredit account between 
two systems, trusting to death to strike a 
favorable balance. sheet. 

(holo was an authority among his people; 


highly revered by the few of them yet re- 


maining. He was deeply skilled in Indian 
magic. He knew toa day when the 


(pine-nuts) would ripen. © He was expert in 
the manufacture of that virulent) poison 
which, thrown upon a person’s face in the 
form of fine powder, causes paralysis, decay, 


a lingering, loathsome, agonizing death. 


Phe secret of this powerful preparation 1s 


Here offerings of 
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still sacredly guarded among the California 
Indians — but it is believed to be made as 
follows: A rattlesnake and a large toad are 
placed togetherin some sort of aclosed ves- 
sel and the venomous reptile, being irritated, 
is made to strike the harmless one again and 
again. ‘Then, when its venom tis exhausted, 
it is taken out and killed,— and the toad ts 
sealed up and allowed to decay until only a 
dry, putrid mass remains, which ts. pulver- 
ized with a stone pestle. “The touch of this 
powder then is said to cause death, and no 
Indian will carry it except in a buckskin 
sack. When it is to be thrown upon an 


enemy, a portion is wrapped paper 


carried in the hand. 


Iam not responsible for the accuracy of 


the above formula. It was given me by a 
chemist, who has made a study of this sub- 
know that 


Santa barbara possess a knowledge of some 


do the Indians about 


preparation which is very fatal, very readily 
administered, very easily carricd about. 


It is needless to say that the possession of 


this secret gave Cholo great power among 


his own people, (for not all Indians are 
trusted with this knowledge,) as well. as 
among the Spaniards. Perhaps even the 


demon of the Pine Hills stood a little in 


awe of his dusky servitor. More than one 
paisano had warned him that Cholo was a 
dangerous fellow to-affront. 

Flores finished his evening meal and came 
out of the hut, rolling a cigarette. The 
dog followed him. 

Coiling the riata upon his arm, he made 
it fast to the saddle horn, and then in a 
moment, had mounted upon the black stal- 
lion. A few directions in Spanish to Cholo 
—and one cruel spur sank into the stallion, 
and he bounded away along the trail up the 
The 


before him in long springing leaps, like a 


mountain side. tawny hound went 
California lon. 

In and out among the pine trees, whisper- 
in the night that 


for a tew miles, and then the 


ing weirdly wind was 


springing up, 
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trail opened intoa tiny valley, in which were 
spruce trees. ‘Down the center of the val- 
ley went a little singing stream —— cold as a 
rich man’s heart, clear as an honest man’s 
conscience ;.and near the head of it wasa hut 
of pine bark, in the open air before which was 
a fire about which a woman was. cooking. 
The fallen rapidly upon. this 
sheltered spot, but from the lighter heights 


night had 
beyond still came floating down. to camp the 
peculiar cracking sound of the shake-splitting 
machine. 

The woman -in the firelight heard. the 
sound of the horse’s fect, coming more slow- 
ly now, and stood:-shading hereyes. with her 
hand. She 
woman, standing there with the. firelight 


was not ordinary-looking 
flickering upon her worn sun. bonnet and 
There. was something 


that 


faded calico dress. 


Statuesque in the figure-~a ‘touch of 
open-air: grace about her that. one sees. in 
mountain animals. In the pale, worn face 
there was a tender pitifulness — in her light 
blonde beauty a clinging softness, which no 
art had taught her. “There was something 
incongruous, yet weirdly fitting, in seeing 
her standing thus alone in that ghostly light 
And 


moved about she might have been the spirit 


among. the young pines. when. she 
of the mountain, cogquetting back and for- 
ward with her shadow wavering among the 
trees. 

Only for an- instant did she stand shading 
her eyes, and then the tawny hound came 
forward and fawned upon her. = She knew 


the black 


again she began burning her eyes above the 


the man upon horse ‘now ; and 
fire. 

Anna Wilson was new to California — and 
she had never liked dark men. Above all 
she distrusted this swarthy Antinoiis, who 
had of late displayed an especial fondness 
for Spruce Valley... And yet despite herself, 
the man fascinated her, though she was halt 
Kor her life she could not 
It may have 


afraid of him. 
have told where his charm lay. 


been in the red-brown eyes 3 possibly it was 
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in the darkly changing light of his complex- 
ion; or perhaps the ruby always worn at his 
throat was charming away her senses. 

7 Yet her heart was never touched. ‘“Fhat 
had: been given:to Jchn Wilson: years ago, 
when they were. happy. together upon their 
Missouri farm. It had clung to him through 


prosperity and adversity, and her great love 
= had led her to this wild mountain life in the 


camp of the shake-makers because John was 
theres Her allegiance never wavered -— but 
then, that ruby.. She had the superstition 
of her lgnorance: and to her eyes it seemed 


a great. gleaming drop of blood, and she 


a could almost feel the effort that the jewel 
made to engulf. her soul. 

: Flores rode forward into. the circle of fire- 
light, saluting her deferentially as if she 
a had. a. queen; and. .the~ great’ ruby 
= Nashed dazzling into’ her eyes as he bowed 
betore her. 
‘John ees. not here no?” He spoke 
with a strong accent... ‘The Flores family 
a had not been given to education — particu- 
£ lary had they neglected the study of lan- 

Phe woman, after one hasty glanee, went 

on with her- preparations for supper. 
‘John, he’s up yander on the maountain 
she said, using the plaintive ‘twang 
peculiar to-her class and section. 

Ver well; wait. tor: 


Che Californian dismounted, dropping 
rata upon the ground at the same in- 
LUA. He sat down Upon a bowlder, lean- 
vack Inthe shadow of a young pine, and 
Horse stood motionless just. within the 
cifclesof the firelight. 
bor halt-an hour. he sat there, and. the 
man, moving busily about her work, was 
that from out the darkness: that 
ring ruby gleamed upon her. From the 
untain side above them came steadily the 
Hd of splitting shakes. 
bacn. through the dry pine, needles, two 
Were) heard: descendine the mountain. 


Liwny hound, lying beside his master, 
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started forward with a low growl, but was 
quickly repressed. John Wilson with his 
assistant, Joel Sharp by name, came down 
into the circle of the firelight. 

Supper ready. yit,- Annie?” he. said 
cheerfully. 

He crossed in the firelight, making for 
the little creck, saw the black horse standing 
there, and stopped abruptly. Flores stepped 
out then from the shadow of: the pines. 

‘*Hello, Flores,” Wilson said. ‘I didnt 
see you. How long-yer been up yer ?” 

‘‘T hap come thees meenute,” the Span- 
lard replied courteously. 

‘Well, excuse me ’bout a minute.””» And 
Wilson, going on toward the creek, proceed-. 
ed to towel his great brown head and face 
vigorously. He wasa shaggy giant, showing 
unmistakable traces of a former quinine and 
black coffee diet In his somewhat gaunt 


oS 


takably healthy from six months’ exposure 


ure and. sallow complexion — but unmis- 


in this mountain sunshine. 

He came back to the camp-fire, saying 
to’ -Florés, Well, .Flores, what kin-! 
do fur yer?” 

The Spaniard ground his teeth silently. 
The one thing which he could not. en- 
dure was these American titles of honor. 
But he preserved his composure and an- 
swered quietly —-and all the time he was 
speaking, the gleam of the ruby and of his 
red-brown eyes were flashing upon the 
woman so quictly laying the rude table for 
supper just without the door of the bark 
shanty. 

Cholo ees going een Santa Barbara to- 
morrow. I come see eef. you want saind 
for sometheeng. ” 

644 don't reckon We do. How 1S it, 
“Annie? Yer want sumptin’ in town ?” 

‘* Nothin: 
about her duties like one in a dream. 

‘¢ Nuch obleeged lO yer, jist the 
Mr....Flores,” said. Wilson. Wont yer 


very. quictly. | She went 


stay to supper? —-for the Spaniard had 


again niounted the black stallion. 
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Possibly he did not hear the mvitation, 
for he rode away into the shadows without 
replying, the hound. leaping before him 
ayain along the tral. 

After supper that night, John Wilson and 
his wife had a Jong talk within: the back 
shanty. | 

said, wisht you.'d git 
away from yerc.” 

Well,” he replied, this Vere season 
let me out. © Me an’ Joel calkerlates.to git 
out “nuff shakes ter pay fur a good farm in 


the valley.” 


Well, wisht the season was done over 


then.” 

reckon ‘tis. a litthe rough you, 
Annic. Id oughter thought that. Yer 
might go down and liveat Ventury, now 
with the air of a man who has solved a 


knotty problem. Me an? Jocl could. git 


‘along, I reckon, — er hire a Chinyman.” 


OQ, John,” she said, and her vOICe Wils 
tull of unutterable’ pathos; ‘* taint that. 
Anywheres where you air is heaven tur me, 
an’ 1 kin stand the work. But thet. there 
Spaniard! 

“Well, what about ‘the He 
aint up an’ said nothin’ yer, has-he 2” 

‘No, he ain't said nothin 

‘Well, he better not.” 

But he makes me feel kinder crawly 
when he comes a-nigh me -- jist like a rat- 
ther d teched me, er sumpin’. 

“Well, dont faney greasers much, my- 


sa bad lot, mostly. But ef he 


aint done nothin , they ain't no sense up an 


rin’ him. ’s our landlord, yer know, 


an he's been mighty accomodatin’. Ver 


necd nt ter senses him onone. ef she vcomes 
snoopin’ round: yere. Phere, there 


tor she had thrown her head upon his breast 


and he was soothing her as one. might’soothe 


fretting child. Paint: no use. bawlin’ 


about it. reckon. I better tel] the teller 


away from yere. 
“No, no, she said, striving for calmness. 


Clean: peat oul reckon: 
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did n’t mean ter up an’-cry, but feel better 
a’ready. It’s silly ter Jet sich little things 
upset me that-a-way. You won't see no 
more sich toolishness, John, I don’t reckon. ” 

“She bustled out of the hut and began 
cleaning away the supper dishes, singing tou 
herself softly in a sweet untrained contralto, 

“Women is cur'us critters,” John Wilson 


mused softly ; but he had lived with one of 


the ‘‘eritters” toomany years now to disturh 
her with -sage reilections upon. the sex in 
eeneral when she in particular seemed con- 
tented. 

He smoked his pipe very quietly there- 
fore before the camp-fire, and Joel Sharp 
a short,.thick-set, taciturn fellow, brother 
to Mrs. Wilson, who had come out from 
Missouri with the Couple, kept the shake- 
maker company in this post prandial rite. 

[In very short order the pipes were smoked 
out. dishes clearcd away, and Joel’s gray 
blankets spread out on an aromatic mattress 
of dry pine needles heaped upon the ground. 
Wilson and his wite retired within the hut, 
dropping before its door a-ecurtain of can- 
vas’; and the dead silence of night’ settled 
down upon. the Pine: Halls. 

Without, his Winchester lying close beside 
him, Joel heard only the night wind. whis- 
pering to the pines messages trom the dis- 
taunt ocean messages carried rustling from 
tree to tree. He was a-natural poet, this 
thick-set taciturn Missourian, In outward 
appearance aboor, a clown and yet the 
rhythm of -nature’s lullaby among the pines 
lulled him to sleep as sottly asvever babe was 
hushed upon a mother’s breast. 

Phe summer wore away, and it came to 
be September.  Vhen the long golden’ day> 
of October, and the blustery November. 

Winter comes down early upon the Pin 
Hills-and in November. there was a fall of 
show upon the spines soft the rustle of 


angel wings. John Wilson began) making 


hurried preparations for departure to the 
SCA ‘Od SI 


Almost daily now the black stallion and 


j 


tawny hound, and bronze rider, 
caine and went along the trail leading up to 


little valley. ruby” flashed. and 


sjjowed like fiery blood before the dazzled 


Annie Wilson. ~The very soul ot 


asston seemed congealed:in. the gem. 
the shake-maker surrendered. his 
and in the spring would-return with 
only Joel to get out his shakes. | Meanwhile 
the sSummer’s work must. be. put under shel- 
ror and. made snug for the winter. [twas 
casy for Flores to come-up and lend them a 
cIping hand occasionally — and then. there 
Were cows with. calves to be. brought down 
high places: before the snow began to 
Ny in earnest. Somehow the little valley 
nere Wilson’s camp. was lay upon the most 

vementroad to the mountain top. 
Qne morning, the morning tollowing the 
wall, Wilson and Joel dett camp early. 
Phey were to.cover the hast pile of shakes that 


Alone, the woman tidied the little 


in, and then began the preparations for 


dinner. “Phe men had provided her wood in 
nundance, and a ‘brisk ‘tire: soon set’ the 
tinglingain her partially benumbed fin- 
and the sun growing warnrin the clear 
overhead was doing his best to melt the 
white hes that lay the dry 
needles here and there. 
sun was Warmer. as. the dav grew 
noon, savory cloud arose trom. the 
amine ketthe, loading the: still: air with 
suddenly there was a sound. of a horse's 
upon the trail, and the yellow hound 
leaping into the little valley... With a 
as Of wand-gust the. black stallion 


nded-aeross. the litthe creek -and.atouch 

rider upon the Spanish bit) brought 

nunal tow sudden standstull within a 
Of the camp-fire. 

Phe Women had started to go into the 

it Paused how Just upon its threshold. 

sie: hardly dared: face that. gleaming 


LNOSe red-brown CVCs she 


‘turned to nod good morning, 
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In an instant there wasa light touch upon 


‘the stallion’s rein, a bending of the rider’s 


lithe body in the direction that the animal was 
to take. The horse, obedient to the slight- 


est. gesture, dashed forward, swerving. past 


the fire, and bore down upon the woman in 
the hut door. 

Terror, something, «held her standing 
there. ‘Phe black whirlwind was upon her. 
The rider bent torward to one side, leaning 
half out. of the saddle.. “The baleful ruby 
cleamed close to her CYCS, and her head 
seemed. reeling. It was all done tn-a flash. 
She felt an arm touch her watst, and was 


‘lifted easily through the air... Phen she was 


conscious of a singing In her ears, and of a 
rushing motion taken on by hills and sky and 
pine trees. She lifted her gleam 
of dazzling red hght darted down into them; 
and with one long, quivering sighshe dropped 
the lashes and a_ brief unconsciousness 
Cale. 

Phe bracing air revived her, but with 
Fer closed. she tried collect her 
senses. ‘They were galloping swiftly along 
a mountain side spurning a cloud of pebbles 
and dry pine needles at every bound, and 
Pedro Flores was holding her firmly betore 
him on the black stallion. 

With something that was almost a shock 
her self-control came back to her —— and the 
blue eyes met fearlessly the red-brown ones. 
Even the gleaming ruby lost its weird power 
for aomonment in the light of that clear, 
womanly honesty. 

How dare you she said, strugsling 
azainst him with all the strength of her in- 
dignant womanhood. Lemme. go this 
minute!’ 

She only felt the clasp of the sinewy arm 
tighten about her and he bent down to 
speak, very gently 

John ees. seeck he tailme breeng you 
heem. 

She ceased: to struggle man instant. Nay 


she heaped inward blessings upon the black 


horse) flecked with foam, upon the 
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swarthy rider. a moment the blue eyes 
closed again—and when she summoned 
courage to re-open them this strange couple 
had reached the summit of the Pine’ Hills. 

The black horse paused for a moment 
now, breathing heavily. fifty miles away, 
beyond a tumbled mass of blue hills and 
ridges, across a score of fertile valleys, rest- 
ing fallow after yielding up their rich harvest, 
the blue sea glimmered in the warm sunshine 
of the southland winter... But upon that 
dizzy peak the north wind from the desert 
struck cold and cutting, baffling the sun’s 
rays. The woman felt a deathly sickness 
come upon her —a horrid suspicion. 
Were higher now than. ever shake-cutter 
came. 

Again she struggled with that sinewy arm 
* but very feébly... She felt. the ~shorse 
bound under her, and heard the rolling 
rocks, detached by his swift hoots from. the 
peak’s crest, leaping and crashing down into 
the awful: depths. Low words of love, 
broken, inarticulate, only half understood, 
were breathed hot into her ears. Again her 
eyes unclosed. They -were tearing’ down 
a, Slope, which was all precipitous, 
léosening great bowlders: at every. stride. 
no animal before was ever mad 
chough to attempt this descent. Surely no 
animal could ever make it successfully at a 
less. fearful speed than that of the black 
stallion. The horse: seemed literally to ily, 
only grazing the steep slope with his hoofs to 
vain renewed momentuin. Down, down,— 
more and: yet more swiftly —— but always 


downward. Watching, fascinated, the mir- 


aculous skill of the rider, surefootedness. of 


the brute, Annie) lost) all sense of bodily 
peril. 
Then there came a rushing CONSCIOUSNESS 


of a black abyss yawning betore them; 


momentary sense of relict that the grasp of 


the arm about: her: waist was loosened: a 
sensation as of being whirled through vast 


One eleam of the rea 


aistance of space; 
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ruby as she lost consciousness upon earth; 
and then nothing. Silence,— unconscious- 


ness, death! 


The black stallion, but) now so full of 


life, seeming to spurn the earth, lay cold 
and dead at the bottom of a rocky ravine; 
a pallid woman and a: dusky man, silent 
now as bronze and alabaster, heeded -not 
the bright) sunshine beating down) upon 
them; the gleam of the ruby was drowned 
in a flood of richer crimson; and upon the 
brink of the abyss a tawny dog, half coyote 
and half blood-hound, raised his black muz- 
#le to heaven and mourned and mourned. 

The best mountaineers, alas, must some- 
times miss the trail. 

Far off upon the north side of the moun- 
tain, away from the cattle. trails. running 
down into Spruce Valley, John Wilson: and 
his assistant toiled cheerily through © the 
long inorning — housing the results of: a 
summer’s labor. ‘The shadows shortened, 
and the day grew. apace toward the nooning. 

John whistled) blithely as he shouldered 
his axe, made all snug, and turned his fac: 
toward the little valley. 

‘Seems. kinder. sull down thar,” John 
sald, laughing uneasily. 

NO 
Joel responded. 

Down, down they trudged into the little 


stiller ’h usual, I-don’t reckon,” 


camp and found — desertion. ‘The stew tor 
dinner, half-cooked, swung Inthe pot above 
a mass of smoking, ash-whitened coals. 
Dishes, camping utensils, Were scattered 
about; and there Were marks of a strugyle 
of horses’..feet. The: canvas. door. of. the 
iittle hut flapped weirdly in the gentle wind, 
anda deep silence was over everything. 


Like a madman, John Wilson: tore aside 


this curtain and. found within —nhothing. 


Hastily they searched about among the trees, 
whither they hardly knew, calling of the 
wife and sister. Only a silence that grew 
deeper answered their calls. 

Only fora lithe time their bewilderment 


3 
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endured. John Wilson’s mind went back, 
with fierce rapidity, to that conversation 
with Annie concerning Flores. | 

Seizing his Winchester, lying against a 
tree; he examined again the horse tracks 
about the fire and the hut door and betook 
himself to following. hastily that fresh. trail 
up the mountain side. Whatever were his 
thoughts, he breathed no word of them to 
Joel, who, rifle in hand, was also following 
the trail. It was easy enough to follow for 
the black stallion’s rider had made. no at- 
tempt to cover it. 

Neither. white: noticed that behind 
thema dusky, noiseless shadow dodged swift- 
ly from tree to tree. Impossible to say 
what thoughts had penetrated Cholo’s stolid 
brain, causing him to. follow his. master, 
witness the abduction, and linger about the 
shake-cutters’ camp until the men returned 
to. dinner. He had carefully secreted him- 
self there, watching, watching silently. He 
saw the men come down the mountain, saw 
their agitation, and their hurried pursuit of 
and unseen, went with them. 
Who knew but his life might yet save that 
of the beloved master? At all events there 
would always be revenge --- and the Indian 
muttered to himself, caressing. with one 
hind a buckskin sack. in the pocket of his 
trousers. 

Up, up, tireless as the black eagle pols- 
ing dizzily above vast mountain abysses, the 
shake-cutters reached the highest. peak at 
last.. Yes, there was the track. Could. it 
be possible that) ever man. was reckless 
chough to ride down that fearful slope ? 
but there could. be no mistake. Here was 
the wide. track left by the flying horse — 
and yonder, fluttering trom a bunch of 
Chaparral, a fragment of a woman’s dress. 

Hark ! What was.that strangely mournful 
sound, like the echo of the night wind’s 
Wall, that came up to them from the depths ? 
It was no human cry-—-and no wild animal 
ever yet gave forth sound so wotul. 


two men paused, standing together 
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in hushed expectancy. © Mechanically their 
eyes took in the broad expanse of sea and 
tumbled mountain chain before them. 
Every sense was subordinated to the strain 
upon the auditory nerve. ‘The sound was 
borne to them again. Something, a sense 
of self-distrust, caused Wilson to hand _ his 
rifle to Joel—-and thus unarmed, he con- 
tinued the pursuit. Sharp was close upon 
him—and. the dusky shadow was still 
following. 

Down, down, through the chaparral and 
scrub oak, following the mad course of the 
black stallion. Involuntarily these strong 
men shuddered as *they followed that awful 
trail, Uhe horse reared in. his course here 
—and just around that jutting rock point 
the tawny hound sits upon the edge ofa 
deep ravine. 

The men advanced rapidly, fearing they 
knew not what. Unheeding their presence, 
the half-wild dog raised again that blood- 
curdling wail. The men advanced to the 
brink of the chasm 
ders. fifty feet below them 


woman, the swarthy man, and the jet-black 


and upon the. bowl- 
lay the pale 
horse —-all. stark, still, rigid. The dog 
had ceased his wailing now, and was giving 
vent to short, piteous barks, which were 
half moans. 

The men stood there for a few moments 
sient and awe-struck; and now Cholo had 
joined them and gazed down also upon all 
that was mortal of his worshiped master. 

A littl: way up the ravine the descent was 
gentler, and here Wilson and Cholo. very 
readily made their way down to the bottom. 
The white man was too much pre-occupied 
to demand of the Indian a reason for his 
presence there. Grief had absorbed every 
other feeling. 
bodies 
There 


Then he approached 


Cholo,) more agile, reached the 
first, and bent above his master. 
was no sign of. life. 
the woman, knelt beside her. and bent iis 
ear close to her bosom. 


Wilson had thrown himself upon the roc 
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beside her and was chafing her cold hands. 
A world of agony was working tn his features, 
but the pain was dumb. wonder, 
is there no natural vent for the sufferings of 
an. ignorant man ? 

Cholo, 


pocket of his overalls a tiny buckskin sack 


rising to his: teet.: took trom 
loosened a string at its mouth, and deliber- 
ately sprinkled the woman's. face: from oi 
with a tine, impalpable powder. 


srinning satirically. 


make heem Jeeve.” grunted. 

Whatever the powder, its tirst ¢ffect was 
certainly to cause the woman to Open her 
Then 


recollection seemed come imto them. and 


eves. and stare vacantly about. her. 


throwing her arms about her husband’s 


neck, she breathed one long, shuddering 
sigh, John!” and relapsed into. un- 


Consciousness. 
It is just three ge this month that 
quartered 


me in the Ojai valley tor three lonely weeks. 


mv business — survevor 


On account of the nearness to my work, 
I had taken up-my abode at the house of a 
farmer named Wilson. who had recently es- 
tablished himself upon a quarter section of 
government land, and was diligently clear- 
ing ‘brush fromiut.. His house. of redwood 
boards, was rather larger and more commo- 
dious than was usual in that country at that 
time -—although. his: family was small econ 
Wife, cand. a 


| level, 


sisting only of himselt.. his 
brother-in-law by name Joc! Sharp. 
therefore, a large room lo mnvselt. 

Here in the evening Jocl Sharp weuled 
very frequently visit me. smoke my eigars, 
inspect my Maps and drawings with the air 
of a connoisseur, and amuse me. vastly with 
ihe homely shrewdness of his remarks upon 
matters and things in. general. 

The Wilsons seemed COM 
fortable cireumstances -incdeed for people in 


their position. “They were not in any man- 


ner remarkable, as. distinguished from. th 


people about) them yet.-there ‘sur- 
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rounded them that nameless something that 
is always breathing of the mysterious. Wil- 
son had the air of an ordinary squatter — 
yet in his. face there were lines that age 
had never placed there. One could very 
easily imagine that only intense agony could 
vive tull play to the deep lines about. his 
firm-set: mouth: His). Wife, .a fair, . pale 
woman might easily have been very lovely 
in her younger days, but was now seeming- 
ly in the last stages of some fatal disease, 
probably consumption, brought on by over- 
health. 


hard-working 


work and carelessness: of Grod 


knows there are women 
enough. in this fair land going toward. the 
same goal. What. impressed me most. was 


the care Wilson teok of- her, saving her, as far 


‘as he was able, the drudgery of} housework. 


Joel Sharp was by. far the most’ remark- 
able member of this tamily cirele him 
Tcultivated. My cultivation was rewarded 
eventually, happened, one.-evening, to 
notice upon finger verv handsome 
ring, set with what, but for strange kind 
of blot which seemed to halt subdue its re- 
diance, might have been a ruby of rare siz 
and brilhance. 
wonder at 


the gem. skillfullv-expressed 


his -possession of it. and a tew well-timed 


questions, brought out the pith of the story 
of the Demon. of the Pine Hills. 

| had heard. before of. Pedro Flores, and 
very vaguely of the incidents surrounding 
his sudden demise. © The whole tale is col- 
lated now and given tor the first time. 

Annie Wilson, almost shadow, 
very. shortly after my sojourn at the. Oya 
ranch-house. © o\-efailure of. the vital forces. 
superinduced: by a great bodily and: mental 
shock, is what the doctors called it. T belteve. 

Wilson. sold -his government claim. and 


became. 


for aught a wanderer upon 
the earth — and werudely: spelled letter from 
Jocl Sharp Hes before me upon the desk as 
write: Kern 
county. a terror to Mexican. horse-thieves. 
Sheridan, fr. 


Is deputy sheriff in 


Neremark on. the rarityoot 
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4 A QUESTION. 


Ah, whither go the souls that are called lost ? 
Is it to some dim land 

Round which huge waves, in storm-vexed fury tossed, 
Roar madly up the sand? 


Are there no blooms nor grass to make it fair ? 
No birds to waken song ? 

Ido they walk sadly, with disheveled hair, 
The cold, bleak hills along? 


Is there no hand-clasp given, no word of love, 
No smile, nor look that cheers? 
Silent and lonely do these lost souls move 
Through multitudinous years ? 


And do they dream of the refulgent days 
That in this life they knew ?- 

Of brooks that murmur on through fragrant ways, 
And skies of limpid blue ; 


Of the glad roses blooming in some June 


Made sacred by a kiss, 
When all the world with beauty was a-tune — 
Ah, do they dream of this? 


And then to see the gray clouds gather round 

. ; This drear, waste land, the rain 

4 Falling, forever falling with sad sound, 

The storm-wind’s weird refrain, 

q To have the memories of sunny hours 

E: Like vague dreams throng the mind, 

. Bringing from days remote the thought of flowers 


They never more may find, 


To feel the wind made by an angel's wing 
That passes by unseen, 
And hear the echoes of sweet words that ring 


Their home and heaven between, 


Is this their fate 2. © vast and sombre sea. 


No. mortal yet has crossed, 
z Rise‘in wild wrath, that there may no more be 


Souls that are known as lost! 


Thomas S. Collier. 
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CHATA. AND CHINITPA. 


Upon the very morning that Dona Tsabel 
and her companion left G—— news. which 
might perhaps have changed: their move- 
ments had they heard it, flew like wild-fire 
over the city. ‘Phe convents throughout 
Mexico had been. simultaneously opened 
under a decree of the Liberal government, 
and thousands of women, dedicated to a 
cloistered life, were set free to choose anew 
their destiny. : 

Women who for halt a century, perhaps, 
had lived apart trom life and: Jove were -re- 
turned to die amid the turmoils of a home 
where love for them had ceased, or to. pass 
Over seas to seclusion In. strange” lands. 
Others, in’ whom the voices of demons 
Were but just then ceasing to tempt the 
memory. with whispers of the world and its 
alluring joys saw those joys actually in their 
reach, and with dismay sought to turn their 
eves away, and praved tor strength to brave 
the perils of the deep, and. bear the home- 


sickness that ina strange country would: tor- 


ment the soul of the cloistered nun as sure 
as if she had been tree to. gaze upon the 
valleys and mountains of. the native land 
she left forever. Younger women, those to 
whom theearly years of seclusion had brought 
but disenchantment, were cruelly roused 
trom the stupor of habit, which was suc- 
eceding pain and presaging content, and 
With secret regret now clung to the vows 
they fain would have cast aside forever; or 
Ina tew a& Very few CASES, became that 
saunned and despised creattire, a recreant 
mun. Phat night was the signal tor horror 
and tears throughout the land. .\ wail arose 


trom thousands ot tamilies, about to catch 


-of the arch-iconoclaist. Juarez. 


a glimpse of their consecrated dear ones, 
and then to know them banished forever. 
Such uprooting of ties, such griefs, such 
domestic woes, are inevitable in all great 
national or social revolutions. 

A certain secrecy had been observed in 
the preparations and execution of this go/pe 
del estado, which had indeed been. threat- 
ened and openly urged as a political neces- 
sity, but which in spite of the exile of the arch- 
bishops and the suppression of monasteries 
had been thought-~even by those who 
acknowledged its probable benefits to. the 
nation too. daring a measure ever to. be 
carried into etfect. [It was thought a dream 
but he was 
aman Whose. dreams Were apt to come true: 
and so it happened upon this summer night, 
and struck admiration and. consternation to 
the hearts of Liberals and Conservatives 
alike — for there was scarce a family of either 
party throughout Mexico that was not. rep- 
resented in the vast casay de religtosas which 
abounded in every town. Into these, OVeCT- 
coming their superstitious scruples, the pop- 
ulace for the first time now penetrated, and 
learned something.of the surroundings and 
consequent life of those whom. for centurics 
they had supported as. saints, dedicated. to 
prayer and fasting tor the sins of the people. 

To their disenchantment. surprise, 
they found many of these gloomy piles tilled 
with wide and. beautiful chambers, where 
fowers and musical instruments stood side 
by side with the altar and prte. Drew, and 
valas de recreo and refectories which opened 
upon gardens: planted with the choicest and 
fost luxuriant shrubs and flowers. “Phere 
were kitehens .too where the choice con- 
serves Were made which sometimes found a 


way to the outer world, and where doubt- 
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less other SaVOTY dishes were prepared for 
the saintly sisterhoods. In many of these 
retreats each nun had her servant, who came 
and went at her. command, and _ life — if 
one may judge from the inanimate things and 
the low whispers that sometimes reached the 
the outer air-— was made a soft and sensu- 
ous prelude to the celestial harmony of 
cternity. 

But there were others- and they were 
many —— where the utmost austerity pictured 
by the devout secular mind was practiced; 


-where ‘entered the poor daughter or she 


whom the priests perceived had a true voca- 
tion, or a deep and agonizing grief, which 
would keep her faithful to the vows of pov- 
obedience. Here 


erty. of devotion,. and 


were none of those amiable daughters of rich 
tumilies too bountifully supphed. with. girls, 
and for whom a dowry to the Church pro- 
vided. a safe, and pleasant home, whence 


slide through this life into 


tney might easily. g 


another, where female angels would. never 
be esteemed too plentiful; but. the poor, 
the. sorrowful, -the despairing, the 
well filled vaults beneath the gloomy chapels 
ittested how rich a harvest death gleaned in 
those dreary abodes of penance. 

hor many days the officers in command 

various points had been in possession of 
orders. which it is to be conjectured were 
in many cases transmitted to the abbesses of 
the principal nunnertes, that they might take 
idvantage of this notice by. quietly disband- 
ine their sisterhoods and send each member to 
her family, or in communities to the United 


States or some foreign land. But the op- 


vortunity for moral martyrdom was not to be 


destroyed by a mere concession to con- 
Venlence, and not ina single case? was the 
nowledge acted upon —- except. perhaps 
hat Ina few convents upon the designated 
the nuns retrained from repairing to 
their dormitories, but, prepared ‘for exit, 
vaulted the mandate praying in the lighted 
occurred the 


apels;. and’. where this 


thers superior afterwards acquired rep- 
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utations of special sanctity, for the sup- 
posed spirit of prophecy which had moved 
them. But in the majority of these estab- 
lishments so absolute was the belief that the 
threatened invasion would never be attempt- 
ed, or if attempted would bring upon the 
intruders the instant vengeance of the 
Almighty; that no ehange was made in usual 
habits, and ‘an outward composure was 
maintained, which we may believe among the 
Initiated at least, disguised many a beating 
heart, filled with genuine horror, or witha wild 
suilty anticipation, trom which it shrank in 
the world! With a 


turn of the lock, with scarce more than a 


remorse. ‘The world- 


step they would be in it —- and then— then! 

(;—— was not strictly speaking a convent 
city. The few small retreats within it 
were vacated jwith so litthe commotion that 
except in the houses to which the sisters 
were removed, nothing was known of the 
measure until the following morning. but 
in the much smajler town of El Toro there 
were whole streets lined on either side with 
high, massive, and windowless walls, which 
It was 


with feelings of intense though repressed 


were the facades of vast cloisters. 


excitement that Vicente Gonzales” placed 
himself at the head of a small force, which 
was to demand entrance to those formida- 
ble but peaceful. structures, while the mass 
of the troops remained at the citadel, 
ready upon a signal to enforce his author- 
ity, Whether questioned by Church or peo- 
ple. It was true the populace had declared 
itself, Liberal in sentiment ever since the 
defeat of Ramirez had eft them under the 
suns of the Juaristas; but bred as they had 
been under the very shadow of these colos- 
sal monuments of the Church, it was not 
that 


threatened, their momentary conversion to 


unlikely when their sanctity was 
patriotism might yield to zeal in the de- 
fense of institutions that had appeared to 
them as unassailable as the very heavens. 

have 
sent another to. fulfill the dubious. task be- 


Vicente Gonzales might readily 
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fore him —jin fact in most cases men of 
dignity unconnected with the army were 
chosen as peaceful ambassadors of the 
power that held the sword; but the hour 
had arrived for which this man. had prayed 
and fought — for which he would have 
prayed and fought had no individual suffer- 
ing added sharpness to the sting of the 
thorn that for so long had tormented his 
nation. He himself would execute the de- 
cree that should sweep this great incubus 
from the land. Perchance among the re- 
leased, he might find one whom he had 
never consciously for one moment forgotten. 
He might see her, if but for a moment, as 
she passed in the throng. He. had never 
ceased to see the yearning, despairing, yet 
resolute expression upon her young tace, 
as amid clouds of incense it faded from his 
sight behind the iron bars that separated 
her and her sister nuns from the body of 
the church, whence he had witnessed her 
living entombment. ‘That was ina city far 
away; most likely she was there now —- vet 
there was a chance — a mere chance ! 
Strangely Ashley Ward had 


never spoken the name of Herlinda to him; 


enough, 


the rapid events of the war, which had 
viven full occupation to body and mind, 
had prevented discussion of domestic mat- 
ters, and there was something in the reti- 
cence of Gonzales that forbade aught but 
deeply serious investigation; and tor the 
present Ward was. unprepared to attempt 
this. They were friends, but-there were 
deeps in the nature of each that the other 
made no attempt to fathom. Upon this 
night Ward knew the mind of Gonzales 
perhaps better than he did himself; and 
throughout the unwonted scenes of which he 
was a Mere passive spectator, to him = the 
most engrossing were the emotions. that 
betfayed themselves upon. the countenance 
ofthe commanding officer. 

As they left their quarters together, be- 
hind them followed closely:a man in a ser- 
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geant’s uniform, who halted painfully, and 
across whose’ face was.a livid scar. “To 
those who had heard nothing of the torture 
he had undergone, Pedro Sanchez would 
have been scarcely recognizable, for besides 
the disfiguring scar, there was an expression 
of vengeful and ferocious daring where be- 
fore had been but dogged obstinacy and a 
certain rough kindliness ; and to those who 
had believed him dead, his appearance 
would have brought a superstitious horror as 


that of one escaped from the torments. of 


the damned. 

Besides these three, several officers and 
other gentlemen, with a small guard, of sol- 
diers, passed out of the. citadel afoot, and 
at. a short interval were followed. by all 
What 


occurred thereafter may perhaps) best 


the available carriages of the town. 


described by a translation of the chronicles 
of the time. 

‘* (ne 
long and unusual sound, a prolonged rum- 


night —- one terrible night—a 


ble, was heard in the streets... It seemed 
shortly as if all the carriages in the city had 
become mad, now rushing hither now thith- 
er, waking from sleep the peaceful neigh- 
borhood ; so that cach person demanded 
of the, other, ‘What ‘is this?’ ‘What*-has 
happened ?? and-no one could answer with 
certainty the other. 

‘While the people wondered, the carriages 
stopped at the doors of the nunneries, 
and the gentlemen charged with the com- 
misston demanded entrance, and intimated 
to the nuns the order to leave their cells and 
refrain from re-uniting in cloister. 

‘** But, gentlemen, for God’s love 

How..can this: be?’ 

His will be*done!’ 

«<* But where can we go! © O. what ini- 
quity 

‘“Such were the phrases that broke the 
startled stillness of the cloisters. But the 
commissioners were deaf. to all appeals — 
merely rubbing their hands and saying, 
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Vamos Vamos, senoritas!  We-have 


no time to lose 

‘Truly the time was limited— that night 
only —= for perchance by day the gentlemen 
commissioners would have had a distaste. to 
penetrate the convents ; or perhaps only by 
night can certain mischievous deeds be car- 
ried to the desired exit. 

‘*Ttis said that some naughty novices, up- 
on hearing themselves called senoritas, for- 
vot. for an instant their grief and smiled. 
did not. lack. also ‘those who. had 
entered the category of madres graves who 
same! And after all was not. this 
fault Should not 


a girl, beautiful and fragrant. as a jasmine 


did the 


a venial and excusable 


become. tired of hearing herself. addressed 
every hour and every day in the year as 
Mother, My Mother,’ 


your Reverence 2 


‘Tattle Reverend 

This was an event which each one was 
obliged to accept as she would, but none the 
(‘ame it 


less surely. ‘Came it from God ? 


from Satan By either it may have. come ; 


but at. not true: that “Satan our- 
selves 27 
Phe party headed by Gonzales asked 


themselves no such questions as. these, but 
cautiously, swiftly, and: effectively did the 
work, which history might criticise. No 
time was allowed the nuns tor preparation. 
even from the richest convents, few articles 
were Carried away —- perhaps more previous 
vreparation than was suspected or atterwards 
acknowledged had been) made ; certain: it 
is the most magnificent and valuable jewels 


had disappeared from the vestments of. the 


Virgins and Saints.upon the altars~—~but as 
huickly as might be the weeping and_ la- 


nenting sisters were. placed in the carriages 
nd conveyed to houses ready to receive them; 
many. in the confusion wandered ‘out 
into the darkness and rain atoot, and. gave 

pathetic. chapter to the tale of blood- 
one the con- 


Were vacated, the Party passed On: 
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until the smallest and dreariest, that which 
nestled. beneath the shadow of the parish 
church, was reached. 

Throughout the work Gonzales had spok- 
The 
had 


en only to give the necessary orders. 
the 


been so dear to his soul. was repugnant to it 


actual execution of measure that 
the tears, the sighs, the long processions 
As it 


proceeded his face darkened and a profound 


ot black-robed and wailing women. 


(Fy 
melancholy oppressed him. It was raining 


dismally. In other towns doubtless the 


same scenes Were being enacted. | He turn- 
ed faint, his eves filled as with blood. Even 
Ashley Ward, amid the intense interests of 
the scenes around him — the views of those 
grand interiors lighted by the candles borne 
by the retiring nuns, and the red glare of the 
-felt the influence of the 
The 


clouds of incense sickened him, and through 


soldiers’ torches - 


deep sadness of this solemn exodus. 


them the gloritied Madonnas, the bleeding 
Christs upon the altars, the troops of black- 
robed nuns themselves, seemed alike beings 
of another world, into which he had stepped 
unbidden. © Uhe light shone upon rows and 
rows of white faces, which looked forth from 
their wrappings like faces of dead saints. 
He 


Was excited to the utmost ;. the blood pulsed 


Ile seemed to see each individual one. 


hotly. through. every vein, yet a sense. of 
keen disappointment chilled his heart, and 
unconsciously to himself something of what 
he read upon the taces of Gonzales and Pe- 
dro was reflected upon his own. <A_ pro- 
found quiet and solemnity fell. upon the 
party, as they passed the vestibule and pen- 
etrated the dim recesses of the convent de 
los Marttres. 

There the nuns were all gathered in the 
chapel, praying and waiting, and the wail of 
Miserere stole) trom the great organ 
the 
Here there was nothing of beauty, of grace, 


the 


through dim arches and bare cells. 


of sensuous luxury. The stern austerities 
of asceticism scarce surpassed in medi- 


ceval days was found behind those massive 


| 
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and windowless walls, which shut out. the 
light, material and moral, of the nineteenth 
century. | 
\s the men entered the chapel, the nuns 
fell upon their knees and covered their faces 
~ all remained 


standing to hear the mandate of expulsion. 


except the abbess, who 

‘¢ Blessed be God!” responded her deep, 
pathetic voice, ‘* A/abado sea Dios en todas 
sus obras! Sisters, let us go hence’; and 
taking up the woeful strains when the organ 
ceased, with each nun adding ‘to them. the 
weird beauty of her voice, she led the way 
to the portal, and the sisterhood passed 
into the bleak darkness of the unfamiliar 
street. | 

By this time the wind was blowing —a 
summer’s wind, yet it pierced the frames 
upon which for years no air of heaven had 
blown — and it was raining heavily. For- 
tunately many vehicles had gathered at the 
curb, and ere long the banished nuns were 
under shelter; and the work ot the night 
was accomplished. 

Ashley Ward, with other officers and gen- 
tlemen, had busied himself in bestowing 
the poor ladies as rapidly and commodiously 
as possible in the carriages, and as the last 
one turned the corner of the great building, 
at the word of 


the soldiers. tell into line 


command: and ina few moments he found 


himself alone. He discovered this when 


he turned to speak to Gonzales. He was 
nowhere to be seen, and Ashley remembered 
that when he had last seen him it was at the 
chapel door, watching with pale and anx- 
lous countenance the exit of the nuns. 

Gonzales had been suffering from.a recent 
wound. Had the fatigue and exposure, and 
that. deadly. sickness of crushed and dying 
hope, overcome him? Ashley caught up a 
torch, which was sputtering and about to 
expire on the dripping pave, fanned for a 
moment its flame, and then made. his way 
back into the forsaken building. 

His supposition proved correct. Gon- 


gales stood on the spot where he had parted 
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from him and before him stood a man with 
a flickering torch. Both were in an attitude 
of extreme dejection, both started as his 
footsteps broke the stillness. Pedro — for 
the second man was he — led the way into 
the outer darkness, and Gonzales, having 
in his hand the heavy key, which had been 
delivered by the Abbess, turned to lock the 
He paused and looked 


abandoned house. 
The street was utterly 


to the right and left. 
forsaken; the rain came in gusts, and it-Wwas 
with much ado that Pedro, turning hither 
and thither, kept alive the flame. of. the 
torch. | 
Once as he turned the light fell full upon 
the face and figure of Ward—-and at the 
instant an exclamation of incredulous joy, 
followed by a groan fell upon. their. ears. 
Gonzales dropped the key, and it) rang 
sharply upon the stones at his feet. 
‘<There isa woman here!’ he ejaculated 
breathlessly. Something in the tones had 
drawn the blood from his heart.  ‘‘ Here! 
a light, Pedro, ev nombre de Dios!” 
senses of Pedro 
those of Gonzales and. Ward. 


here — 

The 
acute than 
Not only had he heard the voice, but knew 
was, and whence it had come. 


were. even :-more 


whose it 
His torch flashed upon an alcove of the deep 
wall; and there ensconced, they saw: the 
sombre and meanly clad figure of a nun. 
She had covered her face ; her form shook 
violently. 

Senorita,” 
himself and respectfully approaching her, 


said Gonzales, recovering 


‘*forgive us that you are left behind. We 
thought all had been provided for —- all.” 
‘<Tt is I who would have it so, I who 


promised myself [ would escape,” answered 
the nun brokenly, yet with an almost fierce 
intensity. ‘* Have I not prayed and wept 
for this hour? Could I let it pass? No, 
No! I lingered fled could not, 


would not, go with them. ‘They would have 


dragged me with them across the seas — 


away. -- from her-—~ my. child! my 


child!” 


away 
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She uttered the last words almost inva 


is he? who is he?” she asked in a feverish 


scream, yet her gaze followed Ward. 
whisper. ‘* It is not my murdered angel — 
my love, my husband-— it is not he; and 
yet so like! O my God, ts it because thou 
hast forgiven me that thow bringest. this 
vision before me ?”’ 

(;onzales started back — then. rushed to 
clasp the coarse folds of her drapery. Pedro 
dropped at her feet. Ward alone uttered 
her name --- ‘*Herlinda!’ 

Gonzales bent over her hand, uttering 
inarticulate words of greeting. She scarcely 
seemed to hear them. ‘*Vicente, is it thou?” 
she said faintly... But he, the man of the 
yellow hair, with the face that at prayer and 
at penance, asleep and awake, has ever 
haunted 

She stepped nearer to Ward... Her lips 
were parted, her eyes aflame; never in all 
his life before and never again saw he 
a woman so beautiful as this one in the un- 
sightly vatb, $0 coarse it grazed the skin 
where. It Ftouched it, wonder,” ‘he 


thought, ‘Fmy cousin loved her, even though’ 


he was doomed to die for her!” 
\h! she was far more beautiful that night 


than ‘ever. John) Ashley had. beheld her. 


Suffering’ first, and now the divine inspira- 
tion ot hope, illumined those perfect features. 
Ashley Ward comprehended this; but Gon- 
with horror. recalled her words’ and 
thought her mad... she 
cried. am forgiven, that I behold the 
living likeness of his.face.” 

before 


Ward bent Inexpressibly 


touched. He would. have spoken, but at 
(his instant her eyes fell upon the kneeling 
man. at her feet.» Pedro — yes, it-1s 
she said in a low voice, “Perhaps 
he knows of her- ~ yet, my God, he dares 
not look at me!” 
“Nina, Nina!” 
‘Speak, Pedro, speak 
Tell me, Was: Feliz taithful 2 Ts my 


thou must know 
her. 


hit 


Well, happy 
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**Merciful God, she is indeed mad!” in- 
terjected) Gonzales, Herlinda, know 
you not you never were married, never had 
a child 

Herlinda turned on himaglance of mingled 
entreaty and impatience, then raised” her 
eyes piteously towards heaven. ‘They said 
I was not married,” she said brokenly; ‘*but 
oh, I had a child —- and they took her from 
me. ©, if 1 could have died!” 

Gonzales turned from her with a groan. 
How bitter was the revelation! Married! 
It could not have been! Anda child? Ah! 
he knew then whya convent had been her 
doom. 

In a broken voice Pedro began to speak. 
Ashley, with the red glare of the torch he 
held falling full upon him, seemed to Gon- 
zales a mocking witness of the shame and 
woe which from Herlinda were reflected up- 
on him, the man who loved her; yet he felt 
instinctively that the American had a right 
to hear, to judge, as well as he. Ah, it 
wasan American who ‘*\n American!” he 
gasped, and his hand. touched the hilt of 
his sword. 

‘Nina, Nina!’ Pedro was saying. ** They 


brought the child to me... O, the sweet 


child, with. its’ soft, dark: eyes— O, the 
child, with its ruddy curls! and I remem- 
bered all that you had said, my Senorita. 
I watched over it, I cherished it, it) was my 
own!” 

‘Thine! thine! ° cried the nun, clasping 
her hands, and in her excitement even 


thrusting him from her. ‘‘It could not be! 


() Feliz, Feliz, thou couldst not be so false! ” 

The tone of incredulity, of -horror, in 
which she spoke pierced Pedro to the quick, 
yet. he answered humbly, *‘ I thought to 
please you, Nina, to keep her from = those 
you distrusted; and she was happy, © quite 
happy, all through her little childhood. 
You know one can be quite happy playing 
in the. free-air.” 

She burst into sudden tears... Happy in 


the tree air! “S43 Vee - Yes . she cried. 


\\ 
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‘© ( if all these years I could have begged 
even from door to door with my child, even 
with the brand otf shame upon me! O the 
suffering, the suffering of these long, deso- 
late years 

(;onzales stepped to her side, and. placed 
her arm within his own. **’Thou shalt’ be 


desolate no more, Herlinda,”’ said, 
‘thou betrayed angel of purity !” 
Ashley» Ward, 


‘* Deceived perhaps they both 


‘© Hetrayed, no!” said 
looking 
were, but the man who was slain as her 
betrayer believed himself her husband, as 
Thank God 


1am here to champion their cause and that 


she believed herself his wife. 
of their child !° ; 

Gsonzales left Herlinda a moment to em- 
brace Ward in_ his southern fashion, then 
supporting her again listened to what Pedro 
had to say. 

The mother’s face grew whiter and whiter 
as the tale: proceeded... ‘That, that. my 
child !° she murmured at intervals, and her 
head sank lower and lower upon her breast. 
Even Gonzales and Ward heard with amaze- 
ment the story of Chinita’s appearance at 
the cave where Pedro had. lain: wounded. 
‘“What !” one cried, Has she not been in 
the house of Dona Carmen? Did you not 
tell us that in a strange freak of Impatience 
she had hastened there 

‘It was you, Senores, who aftirmed it 
must be she, when you heard of the young 
virl from the Indian whom you captured as 
a spy of Ramirez,” answered Pedro, with 
the humble cunning of the true ranchero, 
‘Sand why should: your servant contradict 
you ? when Chinita herself had commanded 
otherwise. 

“And where in Giod’s name is she now?” 
demanded. Ward. You know who I am. 
You know all this time I would not have 
rested tranquil had I thought —” 

No hav Senor,” answered the 
man, with his old sullenness. ‘* I swear to 
you, nina, she is safe, quite safe. 


with a woman who -can -euard her well. 


She 


| Oct. 


She is gone to seek the man who murdered 
her father. Ah, nina, your daughter has 
the blood of the Garcia; she willavenge you!” 

Herlinda sank with a moan. — Ashley 


would have raised. her, but “Gonzales 


motioned him back. ‘There was a house at 
a little distance, where a widow and_ her 
daughters dwelt, and thither he bore her. 

It wasthenat the middle hour between mid- 
night. and dawn ; and long. betore light, after 
a hurried consultation, the three men met 
before the widow’s door.: All ar- 


again 


rangements had been. made tor the. brict 
transfer of the command ot the troops. 
Gonzales, Ashley, and. Pedro, acted as out- 
riders for a strong military coach, drawn by 
four fleet mules. Into this stepped Her- 
linda and the widow, both dressed as. re- 
spectable gentlewomen; and before the peo- 
ple of El Toro wakened from their deep sleep 
that followed the excitement of the early 
night, the travelers were far upon the road, 
and though the way was long and_ rough 
Were gaining fast upon the diligence which 
bore Dona Isabel, her daughter, and Chata. 


~The evening which Dona Tsabel 


upon 
and her companions. set forth trom. the 
pueblity upon their toilsome- pilgrimage to 
Parras,y two women leaned against the 
gate posts at the entrance. to. the: garden 
Where the mistress of ‘Tres. Hermanos and 
the mother of the administrador had. parted 
so many years before, and looked wearily 
along the silent road. © One would not have 
been surprised to hear that during all these 
years no other mortal had approached the 
place, for the air of neglect it had worn then 
had deepened into that. of utter abandon- 
ment. It looked-not- merely disused, but 
actually shunned. “lhe gate had fallen from 
its hinges, and lay broken upon the rank, 
coarse grass and weeds, which thrusting 
themselves between the bars filled the paths. 


Thick clumps of. cactizand stunted: uncultt- 
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vated fruit and flowers, with manzanita and 
other common. shrubs of the country, had 
outgrown and outrooted the feebler growths, 
and almost hid the low front of the solid 
but dismantled building,..upon which the 
iron-ribbed shutters hung forlornly, like 
broken armor on a battered image. 

The sun and wind and rains had done 
their. work unchecked in all these years, 
aided by the revolution, which had torn and 
scathed whatever had attracted its greedy 
hand and then passed on, leaving desolation 
to continue or repair the work of .destruc- 
tion. “The vines, which had at first served 
as a gracetul drapery, hung so heavily on 
every porch and wooden projection that 
they had broken down the frail supports, 
and added to the general appearance of riot 
and disorder; and their matted masses 
oliered a defiant obstruction to any adven- 
turous comer. Yet these women had forced 
a way into the dark: and mouldy rooms, 
and found a certain pleasure and security in 
their seemingly impenetrable and forbidding 
aspect. 

‘“We have been here three days, said 
the younger, who. even in. the declining 
heht-one might see was a mere girl, while 
her companion, though small, was old in 
face figure not. with the dignity of 
awetual age, but with a sort of lithe grace and 


abandon, which comes from years of free 


and careless action... ‘*‘We have been three 


Gays waiting, yet he has-not.come! You 
Inay be mistaken... How can you réckon 
upon  a,man like Ramirez will do? 
He is not like a blind man, always led by 
his dog upon the same round.” 

“Necessity and habit are the dogs. that 
lead him,” said the woman with a slight 
** Fortune is: against him he has 
beaten from every stronghold. [know 

hole he will creep into at last.”’ 

“And the people here, they would save 
him?” said. Chinita. musingly. ©. ** He has 
ver spared them, ever protected them, that 


might havea safe refuge in time of need. 


Here, here, but for us he would be safe ?- 
but for us, Dolores ? ” 

«Ah, he is not the first who does not 
find even nests where he hoped to find 
birds,” answered the woman called Dolores. 
‘*’Poday he is laughing at the little troop 
patrolling these hills~- he will make a way 
between them, yes, you will see, here, 
here, upon this very road, we shall see him 
flash by like a meteor, and then be lost. 
But my eyes can trace him; my hand will 
be able to point. the way he has gone.” 

The woman had unwittingly conjured up 
a vision that thrilled the imagination of the 
listener. ‘* Oh!” she cried with a sudden 
gesture of repulsion and weariness, ‘‘ | am 
sick of this mean and miserable life. Would 
to God I had done as I vowed to do. Do 
not tell me he would have laughed at my 
rage! No, no! a man could not laugh at 


the girl who accused him of the murder of 


her father, who stood before him to remind 
him of all his secret and unnatural crimes! 
Ah, I cannot endure this silent, creeping 
enmity. Three times already by our means 
he has been tracked and driven from. his 
stronghold — once but for Pepe he would 
have been killed; Ruiz himself would have 
killed him!” 

‘*Fox against tiger!” cried Dolores con- 
temptuously.. Bah! the might 
have known that with the smell of blood 
in the air, not even the shadow of the cross 
would save him. And for Ramirez there 
Waits a fate more just than. death on the 
battlefield, though you, who warned Pepe to 
save him, are but a faint-hearted weakling.” 

‘* Would you have him die without know 
ing the revenge that followed him?” cried 
Chinita. **What would death be to sucha 
man as he? It. was you, yourself, who first 
urged Pepé to leave us, not that he might 
kill, but if need were save, Ramirez.” 

‘It istrue,” answered Dolores, mollified; 
yet she fixed upon Chinita a long and pene- 
trating gaze, which seemed to read her very 


soul. But youare a strange, strange erea- 
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ture —a ranchera tor all your pride. He 


is more caballervo /ihre than murderer and 
robber to you.” 
(hinita’s face turned white. ©The re- 
proach of the woman stung her, yet she felt 
I 


if  wereaman!” 


it was just. were a man!” she 
presently muttered. 
‘* Ves. the 


then,” said Dolores. 


way would have been short 

‘* Just a knife thrust 
and the debt would have been paid. But 
the revenge of women can. be a thousand 
times more deep, More sweet, if one has the 
patience to wait.” 

‘* Patience!” exclaimed Chinita in that 
shrill, metallic voice that indicates a mental 
tension so violent and long continued. that 
every chord of the nervous system vibrates 
painfully at a word... ‘** Have I not -had 
patience ? Have [not waited at your bidding 
until IT seem to live in a frenzy of fear lest 
he should escape, and never hear, never sec 
And 

Ruiz is dead; Pepe per- 
Nh, if spoken! had 
that 


saved them both!” 


me, never know who I am? what 
have I} gained ? 
haps is dead. 
Kamirez known live, it might have 
The woman's answering laugh had more 
of scorn than mirth init. Cella criatural” 
You You think 


Ramirez has a conscience, and that you 


she said. are young. 


would have roused it to. torment him. 
Pshaw, I will arm you with a better weapon; 
a little patience - perhaps tomorrow —- and 
you will see!’ 

‘*Mysterics! always mysteries! exclaimed 
Chinita, with increased impatience. 
Varia, why do you not push back that 
black kerchief from your brows? Have you 
the mark of a jealous. woman’s knife across 
your forehead ? Is your hair white, or —~ or 

2 She paused, with a horrid suspicion 
Hashing through her mind. Was this woman, 


with whom she had daily and nightly associ- 


ated tor weeks, a victim of that species of 


leprosy known as the /fevfado.’ Was some 


dread trace of it. to be seen upon that con- 
Dolores with 


tantly covered head ? care- 
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less grace had raised and unclasped her 
The 


bared arms were clear and fair; only the 


hands above the unsightly kerchiet. 


deep-lined face they encircled looked old, 
and care, not disease, had marked it. She 
looked at Chinita through the growing dusk 
with an inscrutable expression in her almond- 
shaped and beautiful eyes. ‘They were eyes 
that still might fascinate at. will. Chinita drew 
a little 
There was a sense of guilt upon her since 


nearer to her and sighed deeply. 


she had heard of the death of Ruiz; a sick- 


ening apprehension, too, for the fate of 


Ortiz. 

Dolores read her thoughts. She dropped 
one hand from her head, upon, the young 
girl’s shoulder. © ‘There seemed something 
magnetic in the touch. © Chinita, though 
she would rather have resisted, yielded to it 

like a nettle grasped in a strong hand. 
Tontita,” 


‘* fret not yourself for Ruiz. 


said the woman. soothingly, 
Ramirez knew 
him better than you. He had had long years 
to con the lesson in. © Itis well for the weak 
defenseless creatures of the earth that these 
frevas attack and destroy each other !” 
Chinita looked unconvinced. In_ spite 
of doubts, she had had a certain pride and 


solace in the belict that Ruiz would. prove 


true to Ramirez true in his love for her. 


She had purposely left him ignorant-ot the 
change in her own views and feelings that 
he might be free. She knew not what she 
would have had him do, yet all the same. he 
had disappointed her. She had no clues to 
his motives, other than those Dolores sug- 
vested to her, and there was. an uncertainty 
and) vagueness overhanging him, which 
made him in. her eves, a victim to his love 
for her, and a fresh cause for accusation of 


the man who seemed. destined | utterly 
bereave and despoil her. | Strangely enough 
in her wildest. excitement: she had never 
formulated to herself any definite form ot 
action when she should see Ramirez, as see 
him, accuse, dety him she would. ‘There 


had been Qconviction her mine that 


3 
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her the ghosts of the innocent he had slain, 
the shame — which with strange perversity 
he had shrunk from when it menaced his 
family pride in the person of Herlinda Gar- 
cia—- the. contempt and hatred of his 
wronged sister, would all rise to confront 
and overwhelm him. ‘That which should 
follow, time, circumstance would deter- 
mine; but that the wild fever of her pas- 
sion would be satisfied she would not doubt. 
She had longed with an ever increasing 
excitement to. find herself before Ramirez, 
and to pour forth her wrongs in burning 
words. ~Yet this woman, with a fascination 
even greater than the unconscious one that 
Ramirez himself had exerted over her, had 
withheld -her from her purpose, had.-even 
led her to gain the seerets of the chieftain’s 
plans trom. his most trusted. confidants — 
the. young girl reddened with shame and 
anger, yet withe flattered vanity. when she 
remembered that the sight) of her. beauty 
had. been. more potent than. the gold of 
Dolores. She had not guessed that she had 
been purposely employed. to act the part of 
a spy, and had resented deeply the fact that 
her discoveries. had more than once been 
transmitted to Gonzales, and that. her fe- 
venge was supposed to be gratified by the 
consequent -defeat which had overcome 
Ramirez. Her longing was for a more 
dramatic, more direct revenge. Pedro and 
Dolores: could. plot. scheme tor the 
overthrow of him who had’ wronged 
them; they “gloried in. their astuteness 
that an -unsuspicious. victim; 
\hile: Chinitay writhed under it, and only 
the: promise that-in Parras she should 
aecuse Ramirez tace to tace had made en- 
durable to-her the life of secret intrigue and 
solute disguise, and constant change that 
sheshad led tor weeks. The element of 
peril, it is true, had stimulated. her adven- 
Lurous spirit; but she would fain have been 
inthe midst, not hovering ready fugitive 
pon. the edge of the tray. 

\When weeks betore she had, atter her taint- 
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ness, opened her eyes in the low, rocky cave 
in which Pedro lay, it had been to tind him, 
an almost unrecognizable mass of wounds 
and bruises, lying on a sheepskin pallet, 
gazing at her with wide distended cyes, and 
ejaculating in tones of dismay, mingled with 
incredulous delight, ‘* What have I done ? 
Ay Dios! is it possible that she has come 
to me, the miserable, dying Pedro ?” 

‘* Ves, yes, Pedro, lam here !”’ she cried 
staggering to her feet. ‘* Ah, the American 
thought I had forgotten thee ; but thou wert 
in my heart all the time that he talked. 
Ah, though I am of other blood, it is thou 
that hast saved me. ‘They would have 
thrust me out to die. I will cling to thee 
while thou. livest;. | will avenge thee when 
thou diest !” 

‘* Hush !” muttered Pedro faintly as she 
stooped and kissed his. hand, bedewing. it 
‘¢ Ah, I shall not die, now 

Did I not tell you ?” he 


with her tears. 
you have. come. 
asked, turning to a figure beside Chinita, 
‘*that I should live if 1 could know she 
loved me 2?” 

‘*And this is.the girl you have nurtured?’ 
asked the. stifled voice of a woman. She’ 
was not as tall. as Chinita, and she held a 
candle up close to her face to look at her. 
Chinita was spent with fatigue, moreover 
there. were tears on. her face, and ‘she: re- 
sented the inspection; pushing away. the 
woman's hand rudely. Yet it was not. that 
of a servant, not of a woman ot the lower 
class. Kven the excitement of the 
moment Chinita was conscious of wonder- 
ing who and what she was. How came she 
there In the cave among these tugitives ? 

‘* But for her | should have been dead 
already,” Pedro was saying. ‘*She has 
wondrous skill and knowledge. of surgery 
But.” he added, in cl low, apolo- 
voice, she knows all. have talked 
[ could not help it. You 


and herbs. 


In my deliriuny. 
will pardon. -die. yeu will) par- 
don me!” 


have nothing 


o 


to pardon!” cried Chin- 
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ita. ‘* What! you think because my mother 


lives I will hide her name? No, no! I have 
endured enough for her cowardice and the 
shame of Dojfia Isabel. No, no! let me but 
see Ramirez -—— this Leon Vallé —- and though 
it be before all the world, I will declare who 
lam. Vhe American, Ashley Ward, says 
he will claim me as his cousin. Pepé must 


ride and tell him [ am here, and we will 
have vengeance together for the cruel deeds 
of Ramirez. You shall be avenged, Pedro, 
you shall be avenged!’ 
The sick man’s eyes glistened. As-she 
spoke, Chinita’s face had glowed with an 
unrelenting and cruel intensity of purpose. 
The woman at her side had never once re- 
moved her eyes from her. No one was 
noticing her; had they done so, they would 
have beheld extraordinary series of 
changes pass over her dark but mobile face 
suspicion, delight, doubt, alarm, convic- 
tion. Suddenly she seized Chinita’s hand, 
and pressed it to her heart; it was beating 
so tumultuously that the young girl drew 


baek The 


hands under the loose 


woman thrust her 
folds of the. black 


kerchiet that draped her head with a som- 


startled. 


bre yet oriental grace; then withdrawing 
them caught a stray lock of Chinita’s hair, 
and burst into along, low, triumphant laugh. 

Chinita. drew herself away, alarmed and 
offended. Pepe had come in; and looking 
at her anxiously he ‘said, do not 
mind her. Esteban tells me she ts. wa loca 

-She does not know what she talks of, and 
one moment denies what she has said at an- 
other. It would not be strange if she should 


tell you some dreadtul tale, and. atterward 


laugh, and say grief had made. her mad! 


And soit has,” cried the woman. **.Ah 
yes, have been mad, but ‘that past. 
Yes, yes. fada de omit alma,” turning to 


Chinita. ** how beautiful-thou art! and the 


hair, gue miragle! in all the world there 


should. be no other with such hair. “Thou 


hast had good fortune, Pedro, to bring up 


Sie 15-an angel..° Ah, it. 1s 


such a child. 
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And thou 
she added, 


as if I had seen her all my life! 
hast a spirit to match thy face,” 
turning again to Chinita. | ‘* Thou canst not 
brook a wrong. Well! well! we will make 
common cause, and some day, soon, soon, 
we will stand together before leon Vallé 
with such a tale, such a revenge, that. even 
‘To think that after 


all these years, I shall turn against him. the 


he will sink before it. 


dagger with which he has pierced me!” 
are you? What do you know of 


me!” cried Chinita shuddering -— though 
of which 
Why 


should you join with me or I. with you? 


she understood that the weapon 


she spoke was no material tool. 


No, no; when Pedro isable, we will goaway, 
you your way and T mine!” 
‘(Our 


woman excitedly. 


together! ”’ cried the 
‘<The 


Oh! you think me mad, 


ways lie 
one. without the 
other would fail. 
but I am not. [ could tell you things, 
but no, [ will wait ——'perhaps thou hast. not 
even heard of me. Ah! how many years 1s 
it since [disappeared from the world, that I 
have been forgotten ‘a 

Pedro raised himself upon his elbow pain- 
fully, and gazed at her with a long and eager 
know 


‘though I never saw you. but once, and you 


scrutiny. you now,” he: ‘said, 
were beautiful-as the Savfa on the 
high altar at. Pueblo.” 

‘¢ Ves,” she interrupted, ** [am Dolores 
Valle Ah, you think. that 


strange, because my beauty-is gone, and I 


whom loved. 
am old, and like a witch, living in this mur- 
ky cave! Where else should I go I, 
whom he stole away and betrayed, and de- 
spoiled, and torsook.”’ 

‘* But you are rich,” said Pepé in wonder, 


and. in a tone that seemed to -condone 


the rest. 
Rich 


Rich! he 


Rich,” she said scorntully. 


ls as 


yes, for such mine. 
used to give me jewels a. queen might have 
been proud of. He thought T wasted, lost, 
destroyed them, as he would have done, but 


[ kept them. Kept them for my child 


ah, I knew she would be beautiful, would 
be worthy of the rarest and costliest I could 
cive her. Ah, would give her jewels! 
such jewels they would buy her love, were 
she as. capricious, as hard, as. .Ramirez 
himself.” 

(‘hinita drew back trom her, with a cer- 
tain hauteur, a certain loathing upon. her 
face. have heard of: you,” she..said 
coldly... ** ¥ou-chose.- your: lot... If you 
have wrongs they can be nothing to mine. 
Sec and she pointed to Pedro ‘* what 
he has done but now; and. but for his mur- 
derous knife my father would have. lived, 
and my. mother would not have been 
obliged to hide her disgraced head in a con- 
vent, and IT should not have been left a pau- 
ver at the gate of my mother’s house.” 

There can-be no wrongs greater than 
these?" said’ the woman’ half: interroga- 
tively, ** Tistent 
lie stole me away fromimy husband; I swear 


5 
() my God. how | loved him! kor him | 


| did not go willingly, though I loved him 


died. to the world. — I forsook the father who 
was dedr to: me as - life. a life. of 
Infamy, hiding in obscure villages, In. moun- 
tain, huts, when . need: were. | 
sore him: children; but they diea, all died 
s though there’ was a curse upon. them. 


[hat angered him; then he grew cold, then 


-false-and cruel. One .day”.a- captive was 


brought into the camp for ransom, a captive 
ne himself had made. He sent me to look 
(the man and seta price upon his head. 
went, as he told’ me, in-.gay attire, with 
blazing: on my arms and neck, a 
Jadem upon my head. When the prisoner 
ked up and saw me, with the price .of 
shame,.as he thought, upon me; he 
tdugéred, gasped, :and. fell down dead. 
ismy father... My senses fled, yet when 
child was born they. returned to. me. 
She wad strone and beautiful. 1 clasped 
treasure, but my heart burned against its 
ther, T swore I would leave him, that I 


‘ould - hide the child where he never should 
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discover it. Fool, fool! that] was! When 
I woke next day —for in my weakness I 
slept - the babe was gone,-— dead they told 
me; gone too the pretty clothing IT had 
made, the little trinkets I had placed about 
its neck. But the blessed prayers I had 
bought from the holy nuns of Za redad 
were notin vain! No, No! wretch, demon 
that he was.” 

Chinita’s heart beat suffocatingly. ‘*What! 
you think the child was living ?”’ she said. 

‘¢T know it! I know it!” cried Dolores. 
‘<1 feel it here, here in my. heart, which 
beats for her. And sometime, when I find 
that child, if I do tind: her, think you she 
will love: me? think you she will hate her 
father as I do? think you she will avenge 
my wrongs and hers ?”’ 

if he loved her,” said Chinita; 
‘‘if he meant to separate her from —- from 
such a woman as you had been. Oh! I know 
you have suffered, that you have reason for 
vengeance; but —” she cried hysterically, 
striking her hands together, terribly moved, 
she knew not why. The strange woman 
broke into sobs, piteous to hear. Chinita 
clasped her hands. ‘* But you would not 
have her-~ your child~- his child —— hate 
he man you loved 2’ 

‘¢ Hate him!” = echoed Dolores. 
would have her hate him with such hate as 
she would bear toward the fiends of hell. 
I would have her know hit as you. know 
him, the insatiable’ monster who wrecked 
the happiness of a. sister too fond, even 
when most foully wronged, to seize the ven- 
veance that was. within her. grasp. Ah, 
Dona Isabel it was who set him tree to mur- 


der, to betray,-to wrench the child trom its 


‘maddened mother, and cast it out by the 


first rude and. careless hand that would do 
his will. My God! were you his child 
could you have pity? . Would you not feel 
your wrongs -~the wrongs of the mother 


who bore you ?”’ 


She spoke with the wild excitement of 


one who for years had brooded on this 


by 


£ 
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theme. It seemed to Chinita that she was 
struggling with some fantasy of a disordered 
brain. “Phe woman actually glared upon 
her, as if on her reply hung her destiny. 
Chinita, overcome ‘by the unexpected de- 
mand upon her sympathy a demand that 
the peculiar circumstances of her life: made 
irresistibly impressive shrank with horror 
at the tumult of emotion, which revealed to 
her mind the possibilities of her own passion- 
ate nature. 

Tell me no more!) Ask me no more 
sec Said; if I were his. daughter. 
but no, I am.the daughter of Herlinda Gar- 
cla, of the man he murdered in secret. 
Yes, Iwill seek him out. 1 | Gad. 
I know not what [I will do, but I. will have 
justice! revenge ! revenge ! 

She ended with a scream, and tell down, 
burying her head on Pedro’s shoulder. “Vhe 
wounded man, his ghastly face pressed close 
against her twining hair, looked appealingly 
to the excited woman who stood over them, 
There was scorn, rage, intense offense upon 
her face ; but slowly they died out, and she 
turned away with the weary air of one in 
whom some perlodic excess of passion: or 
madness had wrought its work and brought 
Its consequent exhaustion. half hour 


later she brought the tood, Won- 


derftully dainty forthe place and its FCOSOUFERS, 


and gently ted and soothed her. © Pepe and 
Pedro looked (on) wonderingly. Al that had 
been said had passed SO quickly that they 
had not realized that aqueht of Consequence 
had happened ; but the quiescent attitude 
of Chinita, the strange calin that had fallen 
upon the excited and-erratic woman, they 
instinctively telt that anew phase ot lite had 
begun for them, new spirit was in tuture 
todead and rule them, and it dwelt:in the 
frame ot-this- half-crazed woman, who had 
declared herself muastress Gt the cave. Phe 
men thencetorth seemed ted by a spell, and 
to the same ospell Chinita gradually suc- 
inpbed. 


Phis had been -the tirst of Chin- 


ita with the woman who stood. talking with 
her nearly two. months later at the garden 


gate of Las Parras. ‘They had left the cave 


weeks before, Pepé and Pedro — the. latter 
still bruised and maimed—to join” the 
troops of Gonzales, and Chinita, rebellious- 
ly, yet unable to resist, to follow with swift 
) 


¢ 
and unerring movement. the. fortunes of 
y what arguments Pedro had 


Kamirez. 
been won to consent to separate from his 
fosterchild, and to maintain silence con- 
cerning her to Ashley, can be but guessed; 
though certain it is that Chinita on her part 
reminded him of the promise he had made 
Herlinda to protect her child from Dona 
Isabel - to whose care she justly suspected 
Ashley. Ward would. strive to return. her. 
Meanwhile Dolores) adroitly fostered. that 
hope of a peculiar and swift revenge, which 
Was to satisfy at once the many wrongs that 
in those diverse lives were clamorous for 
justice; while an‘intense anticipation urged 
the immediate presence of. the gate-keeper 
with the Liberal army — the anticipation of 
that event which. presented to mind 
such wondrous possibilities. “The convents 
onee. opened. would -Herlinda claim her 
child 2. Would she by some strange miracle 
confront Vale and her proud mother 
with the proof of that which Ashley Ward 
had in spite of adverse Jaw and custom de- 
Clared. stall possible the proof of her. mar- 
riage with the American been | 
slain without accusation, without the possi- 
bility of defense ? 

Pedro: could) not reason; he could but 
doggedly wait, and guard with silent fidelity 
and.terecity the charge that had been given 
him. superior intelligence, an .un- 
declared authority potent as.an armed power, 
had for a time wrested her from him, made 
him only. the more tenacious, when once 
more he held her his grasp. Chinita in 
the inountains with the-woman whose. lite 
was bound. in the same interests, the same 
mysteries as her own, was. sate from the 


possibilities of removal from his cognizance. 
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He was asked no questions. Ashley, 
tranquil in the belief that. Chinita was with 
, avoided even the 


Dona Carmen in G 
mention of her name; and Pedro jealously 
cuarded his secret, and patiently waited the 
moment he superstitiously believed would 
come the moment which when it came 
cave him the sharpest sting he had ever 
known in his stoical existence, when Her- 
linda Garcia cried in uncontrollable horror 
and .dismay,:..‘“ What! you! You have 
broughtup my child? It wasgiven to you 2?” 

On the journey from El] Toro there was 
but one thought in his mind. For the first 
time a doubt tormented him. ‘* Would the 
heautiful, uncontrollable idol of his heart 
satisty the longing — the years. of longing — 
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of the woman, who freed from her bonds 
was hastening to claim her daughter and 
acknowledge her before the world?” As 
the hours passed Pedro shunned the eyes of 
Herlinda, though they looked upon him 
with a grateful affection that should have 
been at once an invitation to confidence 
and a recompense of his long fidelity. Yet 
with the remembrance of Chinita ever be- 
fore him, the glance of Herlinda seemed 
that of accusation and reproof. Her words 
rang like a knell in his heart. He, who 
knew the vices and virtues of the two castes, 
knew that like oil and water they were ir- 
reconcilable, and understood the full signifi- 
cance. of that involuntary cry: ‘* What! 
you! You have brought up my child !° 

Loutse Palmer Heaven. 
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lhe poetry that has been for a number of 
months accumulating before us 1s for, the 
most. part “prentice work, one-half of it 
counting by volumes, and two-thirds count- 
Ing by authors, coming under the head of 
‘tirst. beoks..”- Several of. the. writers. of 
these. first books, however, were more or 
ess known before by magazine poems or in 
other departments of literature. John Vance 
(heney has for some years been well known 
through the. leading’ magazines David 
Skaats Foster and: Margaret B.. Harvey 
; and Oscar Fay. Adams_ has. been 

excellent. compiler of books, as such 
goes, besides having printed: a few 
lusitive poems. 

Thistle Drift,’ Mr. Cheney’s pretty vol- 
ine, calls first for notice, 1f for other 


bhistle Dritt. By John Vance Chenev. New -York 


erick AY Stokes. 1887. 
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reason, because the author is a Californian, 
and of somewhat eminent literary position 
among Californians. As California poetry, 
however, his book has no claim whatever: 
the land of his present residence seems to 


have contributed not one memory of sight or: 


sound, not one faintest breath of inspiration, 
to his poetry; it is absolutely of the Eastern 
States. [cicles and denned snakes and bears 
asleep, brightening beeches, and meadow 
rills, fire-flles and summer rain and cedarn 
shade, accompany the seasons through the 
year. This is said rather as a passing com- 
‘ment than criticism, however: a poet 
should write of whatever aspect of life or 
nature moves his genuine impulse of expres- 
sion, and an affectation of. local color is as 
bad as an aruficial avoidance of it. “Po come 
to serious criticism, - we find these pocms 


(they are eighty-eight in number) very une- 
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qual in merit. Now an exquisite note will be 
struck; and again a poem will have little be- 
sides a certain happy freshness of rhythm, a 
light and pleasing gayety of phrase, to justify 


its existence; and still again, one. will occur 


that would have been ruled out altogetherif 


pocts could exert full critical discrimination 
with regard to their own poetns.  Undoubt- 
edly the lyric mood is Mr. Cheney’s best. 
His mastery not merely of rhythm, but of the 
subtler matters of vowel and consonant tune, 
of the song-spirit in the turns of thought and 
phrase, is really unusual. [tis more evident 
in his book than it has been in his magazine 
veTSe,-— as one turns page after page, going 
from one airy tune to another,-—- and grows 
upon the reader. One airy tune to another, 
we say; for it is chiefly in the lighter meas- 
ures and topics that Mr. Cheney shows any 
such power of singing words. 
“The little leaves, ahome, 
Coquetting in the tree!’ 

isa couplet to cling and ring in the mental 
ear persistently. Occasionally he achieves 
a plaintive melody, but still light and fine. 
Thus: | 

Hope, no more — ne more 

Decerve 
That my heart may believe: 

kor | know that the flake will follow 
On the airy way of the swallow, 

That the drift-will lie where the lily blows, 

And the ‘ieicle hang trom the stenr of the rose, 

Lh, Hope aro more! 

but this melody 1s searcely -his hay- 
ing in it (in the “ve we mean, notin the 
words) a subtle and elusive echo of other 
while the gayer one is entirely char- 


acteristic. The rhythmic felicity, it must 


be added, is not invartable ; there cer- 
tain tendency to- exaggerate unpleasantly the 
fivorite tripping movement. 

After their lyric qualitv, the miost notice- 


IS ther 


able trait of these poems frequent 
felicity of phrase. This not. invari- 
able, but. it oecurs again andsagain. Now 


and again in some description of an aspect 


of nature it brings the sound and. sighs 
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smell — the feel of the day and season 


before the reader. Such figures asin 


Behind the hill Lop drops the sun, 
The eurled heat talters on the sand, 


Hushed earth awaits that second dawn, 


The morning of the moon ane stars, 


seem -to us excellent, even though a little 
wanting spontaneity... subject, Mr. 
Cheney inclines most to society verse,’ 
and, take him through and through, is per- 
haps at his best there, upon an average. 
Love at its lightest, the genially cynical 
laugh, —- these he handles for the most part 
very prettily, and with far more originality, 
more spirit and varicty, less dependence on 
Provencal metres, than most of the writers 
of society Verse. We select, finally, One 
poem as an example of Mr. Cheney's best 
work in this sort: 
Dodging the Crodlet, 
Restring vour golden bow, 
The silver quiver tll ; 
Youll hit too high, too low, 

Young Rosv-cheeks vou will, 

Look to your darts, 
That dimpled army prepare, 

Such mark was never had 


Since arrow sped the air. 


\ our ringlets backward Loss, 
The silky wings lift free : 
Heaven. let no shadow cross 


That shoulder’s ivory! 


very blind man’s shet! 
One side, too high, too low, 
Too something — matters not. 


She laughs: vou so, 


Once more; down on vour knee. 
How warm hus pink heels show, 
Shell colors trembling|y 


Thro’ all his boul 


Qnce more. mine armed elt 
Missed it!o¢ro, godlet, @o. 
She TL dodve old Death himisell 


Prt up the golden bow, 


Purning Oscar: Fay: Adams:s 


‘ 


Laureate and Other Poents we 
Post’ Laureate Idyls and Other Poems. By Oscar 
Adlaims. 


1887.) 


more interest than the few gentlemanly son- 
nets he had previously printed had led us 
to expect. The ‘‘ post-laureate idyls ” them- 
selves o€cupy something more than half the 
book, and are the most noticeable part of its 
contents — possibly the best. They are 
Mother Goose. rhymes expanded into paro- 
dies of the Idyls of the King. The imita- 
tion of metres and constructions and man- 
ner is very neat indeed, and a few of the 
‘‘idyls areadmirable drolling. ‘* The Rape 
of the Tarts,” is of course, based on the 
rhyme of ‘©The Queen .of ‘Hearts At 
the Palace of King -Lot”.1s a version of 
‘<The King was in the Parlor” ; ‘‘ Thom- 
as’ and’: Vivien ” “Tom, the 
Piper’s Son.” Of the ten ‘‘idyls ” half are 
burlesque in intention; but the other half, 
among which Jack and Jill, Old King Cole, 
and Little Miss Muffet figure, are as grave as 
the Tennysonian idyls themselves — which 
is a surprising error of critical judgment, 
and puts them on the level of weak and 
daring imitations. 

(lear with the last: line rang her voice, and Jack, 
Who heeded not his ways when Gillian sang, 

Slipt, as the last notes ceas’d, upon a piece 
Orsliding stone, and slipping, fell, dragging 

The singer down, and both together rolled 

\}] in a horror of loose stones and dust 

\nd tiving Himbs and broken. bones and crowns 

bar down the steep side of that rocky hill, 

~o perished these two of the fated house 

Or \stolat; and inthe night that followed, 

And near a dawning fierce with wind and rain, 
Wherein the sea waged battle with the skv 

\nd both with earth, tinal judgment past 
Lavaine, 

Such writing is neither good earnest nor 


good fun. More legitimate is this : 


“hnow then, O kitchen knave, his words to me. 
“Within the dusky shadows of this wood 
Have [these fortv summers dwelt. 
Then 
winters too, Sir Evergreen ? 
‘Lo which 
He answer made: 
‘Not winters dull knave. 


Bit winters forty as the sunrmers are, 


Nor bave cold nor rheumatism felt 
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Yet dwelling thus it well may chance I know 
But little of the outer world, and thou, 
Belike; canst tell me what I fain would hear, 


He paus’d, as one who, ata loss for words, 
Doth grope about the chamber of his brain, 
And from the quest at last returns with those 
He had not chosen were there room for choice ; 
So far’d it with Sir Evergreen, who roar'd 
Impatiently his eager question forth: 


‘() kitchen. knave, or whatsoe’er thou art, 
Make answer truly, hast thou seen the sea?’ 


He ceas’d, and in the gloomy wood no sound 
Was there save faintest stir above our heads 
()f half-awakened nestlings in the nest. 
Then meekly question’d 

BC?’ 
‘Not so, O knave, the sea 1 mean doth wind 
About the world, as once in youth IT heard 


Sage Merlin speak, like snake about its prey. 


Once more I ask it, hast thou seen the sea?’ 
Full oft, in winter storm and summer calm, 


Sir Evergreen, I answered, chill with fear. 


well,” he roar’d, and more beside had said 
Sut that I spoke again, and all in wrath 
He heard. 

‘Strong sir, it is not well if thou 
Dost speak thus of the sea, for well and sea 
Are vastly different things, tho’ water lies 
In both. 


I ended; scarce my words were done 
When all the temper of the man broke forth; 
Mighty his wrath and gustily he spoke : 
‘Well me no wells or twill be ill with thee : 
Sea me no seas, for I will seize on thee; 


Lie me no les or soon wilt thou lie there. 
* 


‘There grow within 

This wood beneath the leaves and creeping near 
The ground, red berries which the seeming wise 
Call straw. Full sweet.and toothsome to the taste 
Are they, and on them have | often din’d 
Nigh to that hour in which the golden sun 
In high mid-heaven stands, and all about 
The leaves hang quiet in the summer’s heat,— 
My one regret that there were all too few 
To satistv the hunger in my breast. 
Now, kitchen knave. if haply thou canst tell 
How many of these berries rare within 
The sea do grow, it may be | ean teed 

ereon when these within the woods are pene. 


pee he 
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He ended here, and on me bent his gaze 

With all expectancy, as one who sits 

Within a dry and thirsty land, gnd sees 

The storm-clouds gather in the tar southwest. 

He pausing, I kept silence for a space: 

Then, as the shadows darken’d tn the wood, 

And owls from out the hollow oak thew forth 

With baleful shriek to meet the coming night. 

Made answer to the question as deen 

It best. The sea is wide, sir 

And hard were it for any man to count 

And number rightly all that is therein. 

Yet near enow for purpose practice! 

It ¢hanceth Tmay answer to thy qrest, 

Qi berries toothsome, which the wise call straw, 

Though not a straw care what thev say, 

Not evn the straw which breaks the camels back, 

Nor that which shows the changeful current’s 
course, ) 

Phere grow within the angry-bosonrd sea 

\s many as of herrings red are tound 


Inogreen and dusky contimes of the woods 


Thus and he betore me listend all 
\ttent as child who, ly some fireside wari, 
Ou winter evenings ere the hour tor bed 
Heark neth, delighted, to some fairy tale, 
bist keepeth silent lest a word be lost: 
in hope heard he, but at the last 
(rrew sad and loos’d his grasp, vet gaz'd 
sternly that Pedard not sti 
bor tear. Then, while at hin. wave 
Very whose tingling echoes reach d the stars : 
T know not what red herrings be! 
Puli tutterly he erred, and tur: ine. past 
\down the forest, and the forest clos’d 
him, and uncheckd) bowent my way. 
Phe rest of Mr. \dams's book contains 
Tale of and 
of the Golden Lotus,” both: pleasantly told 
jand the power to -tell tale pleasant 
verse, ‘simply yet not baldly, is rare). and 
few lyrics and sonnets. © None of the son- 
nets have that single, intense, concentrated 
thought, or that perfection of lanvuage, one 
or the other of. which qualities is needed to 
justify the carving one’s into this 
claborate form. ‘The lyrics are pretty and 


worth printing —- occasionally “touching 7a 
deeper note than of mere prettiness. © “Phis 
is snuply and strongly has a gen- 


une sound 


Oct. 


[ was so full of my purpose and never gave way to 
a doubt, 

Never looked forward to failure, whatever dark 
clouds were about, 

Always believed in hard fighting, and never once 
trusted to luck, 

Put my whole sonl in my doing, and) honest each 


blow that struck. 


Why shonld we look to the future, expecting the 
skies to be elear, : 

Always the strongest are. prospered why may. it 
not be so again, 

If there’s a heaven hereaiter reserved tor the chal- 
dren of men ? 

Might has the best of us here, and may it not he so 
beyond ? 

lf who am vanquished in battle have little to do 
but despond. 

Beaten am | in the struggle, the doom of. the con- 
quered is mine ; 

Darkness and clouds are about-me, the morrow. | 
may not divine. 

Now I await the dread moment when T shall have 
done with at abl. 

When the long strife shall-be ended, and T turn mv 
face to the wali, 

In Mr. Foster's: Romance of the Unex- 
pected,’ two or three poems (all of light oreven 
humorous cast) will be recognized) by reacd- 
ers of the magazines. Most of them, how- 
arm new to: title, 
Romance of the Unexpected, seems to reter 
to the fact that. many are tales with some 
romantic coincidence or denouement. In 
the first one, a five-year-old orphan. slips 
away from his guardians whenever he 
to cry for his parents at the locked door. ot 
the empty house where they dwelt, and to 
climb a tree and: look longingly through the 
attic window ut) his Noah’s ark, ‘* which 
somehow had. escaped. the. sheriffs hand.” 
Years after a gentle maiden sojourning 1n 
the house has occasion to show through ita 
stranger, who intends to purchase; and_ she 
ushers. him finally into the attic, unchanged 
in tWenty years, with the. little wooden 
Phe Romance of the Unexpected. By Dayid 


Foster: . New York Sons.: For sale 
ith ranicisco by Samuel Carson & Co. 


3 
ae 
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Recvint 
fivures Stull arranged for a march, and tells 
him how a little boy named Paul had lived 
there before her, and this relic of him has 
scemed to her so pitiful that she has thought 
and dreamed much of that Jitthe child, and 
loves him dearly; upon which, grasping her 


hes) 
hand, 


the stranger, would have vou love lim. al- 


wavs, Paul.” 

In the second, animpressible American wooes 
pretty handmaid Mariquita, without waiting 
to see the mistress, the fair widow, I.conora 
Cid-y Guerra; persuades her in spite of her 
proud and cruel mistress, of Uncle Pedro 
snd Unele Juan, to flee with him; and after 
i headlong ride and hurried midnight wed- 
ding, finds that the haughty mistress, Unele 
Juan and. Uncle Pedro, are a romantic fic- 
on, a2 Whim of Dona Leonora, for she and 
Mariquita are one. such stories 
probably. account for the title. They are 
toid in bright and appropriate verse. There 
are also.a good many halt-meditative poems 
of common human experience; they are 
pleasant and not dull, of no especial beauty 
or originality, yet having the very consider- 
ible merit of a straightforward simplicity 
ind’ sineenty. -FinalHy there~ are. -a. few 
pages of humorous and society” verses of 
fair quality... A--couple: of «stanzas. from 

an old spinning wheel good 
of Mr. Foster's poeuc quality: 
Lhrough the mtricate maze ofits pulleys and wheels, 
\nd its ouken frame, a vision steals 
Orthe long gone vears, of the hands that are still, 
Yond the elm-shaded house at the foot of the hill, 
Wahere the ehild, round-cheeked and ring- 

eved, 

Watched the old wheel buzz at the ingleside, 
With a sound like a far-off mutied drum, 


ta click fi. whir-y, 


ers come ane vo: On the porch it Stands, 

Vad the pirns fly round “neath a fair girls hands 
watches the sunsets fading ravs, 

With a far-off, eprlish, taneimtul 

Pill the rose steals into ler dimpled cheek. 

the garrulous spinning-wheel seems to speak 
rtoolish thouglits tir ( 
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In Lewer Veriton Ltltes' also; two or 
three poems are old acquaintances. One 
of these, ** Republicanism (Three Genera- 
tions),’’ 1s neat: 

First. 
squire Cecil, at his high-arched gate, 
Stood with his son and heir: 
Yround him spread his rich estate, 


Near rose his mansion fair. 


\nd when a neighbor, rageed, sad, 
Unlearned, passed that wavy, 

the father turned, and to the lad 
These kindly words did savy : 


* There goes poor Muggins! Ah, my son, 
How thanktul we should be 

That our republic gives a chance 
To fellows such us he 

Lhive 

Miss Muveins blazed in jeweled light, 
{nel swept in silken sheen ; 

Her courtiers thought a maid so bright 
And beanteous ne'er was seen. 

Aloft she held her haughty head, 
surveved her Paris clothes : 

And Tomust patronize,” she said, 
Miss Cecil. Suppose, 

“She's poor, she teaches, has no stvle! 
In Europe, now,— but oly! 

In this republic we “re compelled 
To meet all kinds, vou know!» 


A. few of the other poenrs in the book 


have much merit in expressing deep teeling 
with penetration sympathy3;. and it 
would be fair to quote these, were they not 
too long. On the other hand, they greatly 
lack simplicity, directness, and concentra- 
tion, and are. not. free from technical 
detec is: and most of the Poenrs share the 
faults of these, without having their virtues. 
Thus: 
I know by the lilies which border 
The streams in every vale: 
They stand, in their sun-burning order, 
To tell the wondrous tale : 
kach one like the candlestick olden 
Which shone. in holy place; 
And all like the hosts whose harps golden 
Ktesound through heavenly space ! 
‘Lower Merion Lilies. By Marvaret B. Harvey. J.B, 


Lippincott Company. Pioladelphia.. 1887... For sale in 
San braneimco by Chilion Beawh, 
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Mv dear, you believe me rhapsodic — 
You see but yvellow-red — 
My verse, I admit, is spasmodic, 
Sut wait till all is said; 
Yet stay — why should ladies hate freckles 
To dot their vermeil cheeks? 
The lily superb, not the speckles 
Can mar — vou know Who speaks ! 


,lt is conjectured by reviewers nearer to 
Baston than we that the author of Zhe 
Heart of the WWeed' is a lady of that city 
alfeady known by certain fine translations 
from Turgénieff. At this distance, the 
book comes entirely as a surprise — for to 
Open to such poems in looking through the 
collection of ‘* maiden volumes ” before him 
iS a most unusual cxperience to a reviewer. 
They are firm and strong in touch, full of 
thought and of feeling, grave, pure, and 
simple in manner. Without the penetrat- 
ing beauty and power of great poetry, they 
are nevertheless poetry, real and valuable. 
They are almost all peculiarly personal, ex- 
pressing again and again two. or. three 
phases of human feeling with a note of 
expertence that calls to mind the ‘‘ Love 
Sonnets of Proteus,”” or Mrs. Browning’s 
sonnets, and sets the reader involuntarily on 
the illegitimate effort to distinguish what 1s 
personal confession what dramatic fic- 
tion. We prefer to let a few cited poems 
speak for themselves, rather than comment 
further: 

A Look. 
You raised your eyes grown dark with unshed tears | 
With straight sad look they gazed into my own, 
And though till then your love [ had not known, 
l know it now and for all coming vears ! 
A love that asks no hope, but lives by fears, 
And in renouncing is but stronger shown. 
That look struck on my heart as might a tone 
Of some deep solemn bell, from tower that rears 
Its slender height to heaven, calling to prayers 
Those careless souls who sing and dance below. 
So did your gaze of sweet and solemn woe: 
And from my mirth TI ceased as one who hears 
With quickly beating heart that solemn call, 


And from my eves that smiled, slow tears ‘gan fall. 


'The Heart of the Weed.) Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. 1s86. For sule in San Francisco by Chilion Beach. 


Song. 
Your eyes are eloquent 
Though your lips silent be, 
And trom those eyes is sent 
Sad love to me. 
Sad love that darkens there 
Like violets after rain, 
sut renders them more fair, 
Loving in vain. 
Your lips that closéd be 
Such piteous sweet curves take, 
As touch the heart of me 
And bid it ache : 
And bid it dream and guess 
Your grieving heart, and share 
Its vearning tenderness, 
Its sweet despair. 


My Dearest Sorrow. 


These poignant hours of darkest woe 
Are all of joy I ever tind ; 

"Tis saddest pleasure thus to know 
That still T hold thee in my mind. 

I hyg my pain, since, caused by thee, 
"Tis all of thee to me is given ; 

My memories are more to me 

Than all my hopes of Heaven. 


Careless and happy once T seemed, 
Nor knew my heart such grief could fill; 
Then for a few short days I dreamed 
That mine thou wert —that dream lives still 
The joyous heart that ne’er knew pain 
I wish not, since it knew thee not. 
Give me my own sad heart again, 
And let me be forgot. 
Wishes and Prayers. 
Qur wishes and our prayers ire not 
Always the same ; 
Alas! we often wish for what 
We dare not name. 
We strive to pray with bitter tears 
For what we should, 
gut sadder than all else appears 
The praved-for good. 


Lord! pardon me if I deplore 
My granted praver; 
Lord, what thou taught’st me to pray for, 


Teach me to bear. 


Switzerland, 
Where snowy peaks on peaks reach to the sky, 


-And giant solitudes stretch far around , 


Where undulating whiteness on the ground, 
And clouds searce whiter far above me lie. 
What ts it that so Htts my soul on high’ 


is 
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While all is silence but for the faint sound 

(if mountain torrents in yon chasm profound 
That seek the ocean, though they know not whiy. 
Great Lite above us all, does my soul seek 

as the unconscious torrent seeks the sea ? 
it Thy greatness that feel in me, 

This sense of life and beauty. that doth speak 
foevery fibre of my bounding heart, 

Phat leaps to know Thee whole, myself a part? 


By sharp- descent,.:. we) come. to: 
Temple of Alanthur’ by Tsaac Baxley, 
and then to by Marcella Agnes 
The Temple of Alanthur con- 
tains romantic stories and meditative poems. 


hitzgerald. 


The opening poem, from which the title 1s 
tiken, is of the futile love of an Egyptian 
demigod. for a mortal. maiden. I[t is. not 
toldin consecutive narrative, but chiefly ina 

ries of songs by the characters. .“There-1s 
1 certain vague splendor in these, but they 
are obscure and confused, and hardly worth 
the effort of following them. | Perhaps this 
represents the quality of the. other 
poems: 
Dark, dark are the evelids ot Islam’s sad daughter, 
\nd switthy her tear-drops encumber the strings, 
Low, low is her voice as the moonlit sweet water 
Phat where the garden of Dalmedar clings. 
Miss Fitzgerald’s poems are. Californian 
mnimany of their subjects, devoutly Catholic, 
loyally Trish, but also patriotic as toward 
\mericea, full-of amiable and virtuous senti- 
ment, and of no value as poetry. They are the 
sort-of verse that among a. circle of not too 
critieal friends.are welcome tributes of affee- 
upon a birthday or wedding day; or that 
ave pleasure to audiences of neighbors 
when read at local celebrations::. ‘Fhey are 
therr best -—and that is sometimes quite 
the simple narrative of ballad; 
r the rest, they are such as this: 
bol beyond the stately poplars ine their. thiming 

robes of vellow, 
\nd the grove-like groups of foliage all in autumn 
tintines gay, 
The: Temple of Alanthur and Other Poems: By Isaac 
Baxley. York > G. Po Putmain’s Sos. 1S86 


‘Poems. By. Marcella Agnes Fitzgerald... New: York 
the Cathohe Pablieation Society Company. 1886 
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Rise to hetven the soaring spires and the stately 
domes that tell us 
We are near our goal and entering thy fair city, 
San José ! 
José! —the name like magic calls to mind 


the olden Pueblo, 
With its quaint, white-walled adobes, and its quiet 


streets and. lanes 

Through which toiled the rude carretas, and the 
covered wagons bearing 

To new homes the household treasures of the Pil- 


of the Plains. 


Columbus’ is an historical play, founded 
on the hfe of the great discoverer. © Mr. 
Booth (whose letter on the subject is given 
In part, in an. appendix) thought it well 
adapted to the stage, and expressed a wish 
that he could take the part; and other critics 
have. praised it highly. It certainly has 
unity and dramatic force in. construction; 
but otherwise it does not impress us as any- 
thing very good. ‘The diction is not simple 
and forcible, as one expects in an acting 
drama; there are no passages of real elo- 
quence: and the appearance of Columbia in 
the clouds, dressed in red, white, and blue, 
and mounted on an American eagle, to pre- 
vent the sailors turning back, seems a pretty 
cheap. effect — still more the more elab- 
orate fireworks of the same sort on) which 
the curtain: falls. 

We reviewed some months ago a curious 
book called Zhe Perpetual Fire’, supposing 
it complete in the four pamphlet. parts we 
had received. It seems; however, 
there are two parts more, which have since 
been. received. “The poems, as we have 
said, are the work of a religious mystic, who 
believes. he writes under inspiration. 
topics are the divinity of the visible world 
and the call of man, especially in New York 
City, to righteousness and simplicity. The 
curious thing about them is that through all 
their crudities, some of the qualities of the 


genuine mystic, the poetic fervor and Insight 


cal Pia os. Presto New York: G. Puttiarm’s 


‘Columbus: or \ Hero of the New World. An Histori- 


4The Perpetual Fires Pulnished by E. Davelport, 
Brooklyn, New: York. 
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self-surrender veracity, do 
‘This is a most un- 


and. the 
appear to be present. 
usual phenomenon for. the time and _ place, 
and worthy of note. The honesty and the 
elevation of spiritual mood of a true mystic 
infuse almost of themseives some element of 
literary merit into his work; and there 1s 
more of this in the portion of Zhe Perpetual 
Fire now before us than in that which we 
Thus: 


reviewed previously. 
Meditations in the Country. 

Onee more again | greet the lifted skies 
And the still splendor of the hidden Light, 
Viiled in the mists that shroud the distant Sound. 
What is it that bevond this vail 
And divine curtain of phenomena ? 
Another realm where tiner sunhght falls. 

dull and blind! ©O sodden and asleep! 
Whv can we not behold it? Palestine 
And heaven itself lies just bevond our sight! 
Rend the great Curtain, draw aside the vail 
And let us look! O beautiful and quiet ,. 
Blessed and holy, solemn and religious 


Is this world. 


Not modern, dull and commonplace and worldly ; 
But holy still, and solemnly transfigured ! 

Thence, thence [ look, and all forget my sorrow, 
The misery of the flesh that shall not hold me, 
Now that f turn and ery with expectation, 


Asif the heavens were surely to be opened. 


What is it, O thou Flesh?) Beauty and glory, 

And the strange wonder full of all suggestion 

And meaning deep; and high signification — 

What is it? The whole world of sense and science 

And men and thinkers, say that it is nothing. 

And thon art weak to entertain the feeling. 

And vel it is SO), Is experience 

So have TF tounded in me a religion 

Not of the church nor history nor reason, 

But of my soul in a divine communion 

With that great world which sleeps behind the 

world. 

Loh anan hour it all shall fade and vanish, 

The Light shall have departed out of heaven, 

And all the meaning gone out of creation. 

And soulless 1, shall be no more a prophet, 

Because | shall not feel the soul in nature. 

Yet believe ! 


profane my soul amid the erty 


aud though distress oertake 


etry. [ Oct. 

And live in dullness without apprehension 

Of these high states and spirit exaltations, 

Yet shall I keep (even as a hidden treasure ) 

My one faith, my belief, my revelation 

Which one made to me and no man takes. trom me ! 

It is because this city we call New? York 

H{as no belief, that all men are unhappy. 

Would that | had the power of human speech 

And an unconscious heart of Christian love, 

And thousands might be saved. But I am mean 

Because | am not thoughtless of my person, 

And who can live who thinks himself important ? 


Ah, I desire! Give me the power to do! 


In Civttas' is to be found a political alle- 
gory that is, to say the least, ingentous. 
Young. Civitas, ‘‘ surnamed America,” at 
the end of the Revolution, meditates anxlous- 
ly upon his future course. He _ is accosted 
by Anarchia, who urges her system upon 
him, telling him that as the country must 
ultimately come to this, she would bring 
him to his goal without the race. 


“Together we will march the nations through 

And turn them upside down with manners new, 
Our armies singing, as they sweep along, 

The inspiring truth — ‘Whatever is, is wrong !’” 
Civitas repels her and her advice with 
scorn, and she retires, with threats of re- 
turn some day. . Next Monarchia appears 
and urges him to take the opportunity to 
found a powerful empire: he will have. to 
come to it in the end, as a refuge from an- 
archy, and better now. 


“The world is old, has many lessons taught ; 
I‘) tell thee one, though wisdom be unsought : 
Start as thou wilt the end will be the same, 
A monarch rules or anarchy ’s thy shame.” 


Her. advice, also, .is rejected and after 
another argument with one Democrates, 
young Civitas sets out to woo the goddess 
Libertas. The goddess is favorably dis- 
posed, but remarks that a great many young 
nations have made vows to her, and when 
(in consequence of her favor) they grew 
strong and great, they have invariably 
‘Civitas: The Romance of our Nation's Life. By Wal 


ter L. Campbell. York: G. P. Putnain’s: Sens: Four 
salein San Francisco by Same! Carsouek Co. 
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proved faithless ; and as another such ex- 
perience would not only result, as in- pre- 
his government. perishing 


vious cases, in 


from the earth, but also in Aer death, 

“For this, O Civitas, | say to. thee, 

In thee’s the world’s last hope of liberty,” — 
it behooves her to be extremely careful. He 
offers to make all possible pledges of fidelity, 
and binds 
herself, including a specific promise never to 


she him by strait’ vows. to 


prefer riches to her and her laws ; and: then 


consents to wed him. Alas, 


\s firm as Civitas had stoutly vowed, 
Temptation meeting, he as weakly bowed. 
Betore one century his life had spanned, 
Shrewd flatterers his vanity had fanned 
Until it burned a furnace, raging. hot 


Within his soul, condemning every jot 


OY aspiration after nobler things 
wealth, whose seeming strength with: poison 
stings. 


His worship of ‘*the almighty dollar’” led 


.to very strained relations with Libertas, and 


to some narrow escapes trom destruction for 
both ; all of which narrated at length, fill 
out one hundred and thirty-four pages ot 
the volume — which, if it does not contain 
poetry, does: contain a good: deal of 
political sense on the way to the senseless 
and pernicious final. conclusion that the an- 
archists should kill off the subsidized cor- 
porations, and then Liberty will rule again. 
book' in 


some hopeless doggerel in English as a sub- 


small which a rabbi offers 
stitute for the Hagodoh Shel Pesach recited 
in Hebrew at the Passover, and / 4m that / 
two all but 
unreadable volumes, close our list of ‘* first 
Am that Am—a metrical essay 
under the 
Unity,” Infinite Plurality, 
“The 


dy and Glances at the 


Intinite 
Phe Ine 
tinite Diversity,” Person,” 
The Idea’ of: Trinity. in Phe 


The “New Hagodah-Shel,Pesach.”” By 
Cincinnati: Bloch Publishing and 


nine canto. titles, 


Idea of 


‘haster Eve. 
Rabbi->Hull-Biem. 
Printing: Company. 

1 Am That I Am : The Philosophie Bases of the Chris 
lian Faith. -A metrical essay-in three parts and nine can 


tos. By E. Av Warriner. Boston: Cupples, Upham. & Co. 

(rlanees aut the World. By Hierouvinns Anonyvinus 
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[dea of Extension and Diversity in Person,” 
‘<The 
Am,. **The. Elements: of Phat” 


hundred and_ sixty-seven pages with such 


Klements of 


fills one 


VeTse as, 
To say except T present 
\n image to the mind, were meaningless. 
Without an object nothing could be meant 
subject. Subject must express 
A meaning, else t were only emptiness. 
Henee, every T must have a that, a way, 
And every body must a soul possess ; 
Kach word or image must a thought convey ; 


And Tin words and images itself portray. 


While Glances at the describes it- 
selfon the title page as ‘fa book in which 
there is something about everything, ” and 
proceeds through nearly four hundred pages 
‘* Authors, 


to. glance” ‘at... 


+9 


Lovers,’. Politicians, etc., (twelve 


olances In all) in such wise as this : 
Were T Beethoven, Mozart, or Chopin, 
I would record America in music ; 
The trumpet, evinbal, and the chord should clang 
In harmony: nor would I set it to sie 
Gloria transit mundi, with tinkling twang; 
ft should resound through perpetual 
blue sve 
(floria est perpetua —an anthem 
With its thousand 
chant -them. 


strains, and the world should 


But these burlesques of poetry are pretty 
Sure to avenge the muse upon their author 
by securing blankly indifferent a 
reception that he is cured, and prints no 
more. Against vicious and depraving liter- 
ature, against the dime novel or the novel 


of gush, against the social science of. the 
fanatic and ignoramus, we seem to have no 


protection; but against almost every variety 


of really bad poetry there is an_ infallible 


one — nobody will read it. When,. there- 


fore, the writer of such has the audacity to 
appear again and again,.in large, pretentious 
books, each adorned with a fine portrait of 
the author (and the latest one with two or 
three very cheap. worthless’ pictures 


beside), the reviewer oreets lis reappearance 


/ 

ig 

4 


Etc. 


withexasperation. J. Dunbar Hylton, M.D... note calling attention to the *‘ definiteness 2 
LL.D.. author of Bride of Get- of aim,” the ‘‘directness of execution,” 
tysburg,” ‘* Betrayed,” Praesidi- the simple vigorous” language, the 
cige, ine of Lyolynn,” Etc.,- musical swing,’ rhyme,’’ spon- 
Etc.,” and now of is the persis-  taneity vividness, necessary) to the 
tent bard of whom we speak. We have had. ballad. Can it be possible that) Protessor 


oceasion to express a low opinion of one or 
two of these volumes heretofore, and need 
not spend much time on A7fe/oise. It isa 
romance of the Round Table, is nearly three 
hundred) pages long, and is told in such 
verse as this: 

Here ceased the song, but ere had died 

Its echoes o'er the valleys wide, 

A lav of deeper, stronger tone 

Was over all the vallevs thrown ; 

But what spot, or place around 

Burst forth that song and music’s sound, 

The knight and maiden could not tell, 

Nor guess the least from whence they swell. 

Professor Raymond is doubtless a much 

more accomplished and critical person than 
J; Dunbar Hylton; but tollowing’ up 


dull 


by another, he 


One and ineffective volume of verse 
has: his better degree 
classed himself with that: gentleman. La/- 
lads of the Revolution” is: not worthy ot 
The vood, but. the 


halting, 


print. subjects. are 


Verse 1S involved, and  tedtous 


almost beyond patience; and to make it 
worse, theauthor attaches to the title a foot- 


Arteloise. A Romance of King Arthurand Knights 
of the Round Table. By J.. Dunbar Hylton, M. 
Palmyra. New York: The Hylton Publishing Company. 
S87. 

2 Ballads of the 
George Lansing Raymond. 
sous. 


Revolution, and- Other: Poems. By 
New York: P. 


Raymond believes such writing as this to be 
full | 4 


of musical swing and rush of rhyme, spon- 


definite, direct, simple and vigorous, 


taneous and vivid ? 
“Our laws are in our charters 
kor scores of Vears enjov'd:: 
Nor court, nor king, nor mere consent : 


Of merely King and Parliament. 


** 


Has power to make them vou 


The ballads are moreover sprinkled to 
very absurdity with historical tootnotes. on 
Cvery... page. The other pocms “are 


somewhat better than the ‘* ballads.’ but 5 


they are too labored and wordy. 


We note here, too, (a pretty. volume 
of very thin. Verse American 
Ireters” ‘Vhe collection. is mildly enter- 
taining, but not nearly as good as one 


would have expected; and remembering the 
bright things that from time to time appear 
in the journals, one cannot but suspect that 
Neither 


Sherman, John Vance Cheney, nor Joc! 


the tault lies. with the compiler. 


Benton appear at all; Aldrich only by ‘*On 
an Intagho Head of Minerva’; and Helen 
Gray. Cone An Ivory. Miniature,” and 
“Phe. Ballad of Cassandra Brown 


$Society. Verse by American Writers. Edited by 
nest De Lancy Picrson. New York Benjamin & Bell. 1887. 


liv Nov infrequently happens to. Tire OVERLAND 
to receive contributions accompanied by notes that 
urge the editor to amecepit the SLOPV-Or poem, On the 
the writer is a native Californian, or 
his 


eround that 


that he intends hereafter to make California 


home. On the other hand, contributors or critics in 
the East occasionally inquire if THe OveERLAND 
provinekil spirit by odiserim: 


Pacific writers and subjects: 


favor of 


inating. 


just why 


if the best writing ought not to have. the preter: 
ence, Wherever Written. ts perhaps diffientt to 


outside the netive manuvement of oa 


THE 


Where it 


anv one 


magazine like OVERLAND to understand 


must. draw its line’ be- 


tween the local and the provincial: but there are 


a few considerations in the amatrer clear enough: 


and from time to. time owe it) desirable. to 
re-state. them.-: One hig: Very promptly pul 
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the public would not read - THe OVERLAND If 


it. were not local in’ its subjects. The Eastern 
and foreign readers of the magazine desire it bhe- 
cause it gives them knowledge of this region, 
that they feel they can trust because it is written 
froma the inside, and not by a passing tourist. . The 
Pacitic States and Territories of America chance to 
be just now especially interesting to the civilized 
world, because they are the goal of the westward 
migration of the Aryan peoples, a migration now 
visibly and conspicuously nearing this last) phase. 
They are an intrinsically interesting region by 
natural endowment; and it always interests readers 
to see human life depicted under fresh condi- 
tions. Our own people desire that the maga- 
zine should be local in’ its subjects tor the 
converse reason; they too desire to read of life at a 
distance, and under conditions untamiliar to them; 
and they too wish to have it described from. the 
inside — and therefore they prefer to seek accounts 
of Russia, England, or New England in’ Russian, 
or English, or New England books and journals, 
Ou the other hand, people always delight m= truth- 
tul representations of the life that they -know; 
for these, each turns to home sources, 
Without such absolute exclusion of toreign- miat- 


ter, as would sacrifice variety, and put it out of 


touch with the literary activity of other places, 
each magazine Is still pretty sure to be most read 
for that which it has to-sav about the subjects 
nearest Within its own ken. 


Ber how wide a difference between this 
tion and that of the purely provincial spirit! The 
inan Who writes of his own: village with a true 
perception of its. relation to the world’s life, 
With a fine penetration. Into universal human na- 


ture, may never go olitside of a radius of ten 


miles —of one mile — for his subjects, and vet. be 


us faras possible from provincial, The distorted 
perspective of real provineciality, the inability to 
tree itself from. the current opinion of its section 
on each and every topic, the ignorance of the 
World’s lite elsewhere — these are the traits that it 
is not only the duty of THe OveERLAND to reject 
as far as possible from. its. pages, but its verv mis- 
sion to. eliminate as far as possible from. the com- 
munity. "Pherefore the writer. who supposes he 
has aright to be accepted because he is California 
born, is part of the thing to be retormed. Not to 


speak of the absurdity of supposing that in a State 


as much given. to seribbling as is this a tithe of 


the work of native Californian vouths and) maidens 


eould find space between THE QWVERLAND'S covers, 


the very service that the magazine is to render to 
the hody of writers of this State is to bring. it to 


ne world’s best standards — as much by eliminating 


from ait those that) have not worth cv themselves, 
apart from any appeal to nativity, as by encourag- 
ing those that have. 

Yer we should net do ourselves justice in the 
eves of severe critics not to add that we apply no 
such standard in determining this -worth as if we 
were in the midst of an old and technically well- 
trained literary community. There is a‘ finish of 
workmanship that is attained by almost no 
one except the professional writer. No. litera- 
ture would ever grow if such workmanship were 
demanded from the first. No one journal can 
create the habit of ity; it requires the co-operation 
of many inthmences tor a géneration or two. It is 
as well to frankly confess here to our readers: that 
we receive better work in certain lines trom Massa- 
chusetts than from Calitornia,and that we accept only 
a small proportion thereof, send the rest back, and 
take cruder work from Western writers — because 
this crude work is the beginning of a literature vet 
to be, which it- is our business to help into being ; 
while the Eastern work is a mere overflowing from 
a literature already created and abundantly fos- 
tered otherwise. For tarther comment this 
doctrine, we might) perhaps close by referring the 
reader to Browning's “ Early Florentine Painters.” 


Alvan Clark. 


Ix JUNE of last vear, | was standing with a 
friend on the towerin Mt. Auburn cemetery; gazing 
with delight on the beautiful view from that emi- 
nence.. Tracing the course of the classic Charles, 
courteously called a river, my triend thought of 
the Clarks and their workshop near the banks, and 
wondered it we eould greta sight at the lens they 
were then completing for our Lick observatory. 
We had an hour to spare, and coneluding that re- 
fusal was the worst we had to fear, we descended 
from the granite pile, sorght .one of the jingling 
little horse -ears,-suech as Franciscans onee 
used, and in due time reached the street that led 
down to the Charles. A tew moments’ walk, 
through a sparsely settled) part of Cambridge, 
and we. were pointed out a plain, substantial, 
country-looking house us the home of Alvan Clark 
and his son. In the rear of the house was «a mod- 
est workshop, and we found no difficulty in’ reach- 
ing its door, from which a workman happened. to 
pass out. We inquired if Mr. Clark was in, and if 
Visitors were allowed. Ife answered that Mr. 
Clark was in, and he guessed we could see the lens. 
We stepped into the shop, which was hardly more 
than a large shed — one-story and divided into two 
rooms, A cman somewhat past middle age, in his 


shurt-sleeves, Came from the Inner room to receive 
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the eon. Eis 


us. Tle 
X pression 
handed him our cards and explained that we were 


proved to he Mr. (lark, 


was not forbidding, and) when. we 
a resident and an ex-resident of San Francisco, we 
were mude welcome at once. 

The flat glass for the telescope was being pol- 
ished at the time. It rested horizontally on a 
stand about four feet high, and was being rubbed 
by an appliance that was kept ina regular rotary 
motion by a small engine near at hand.» ‘The tace 
presented very much the appearance an. en- 
larged waftle, the bearing surfaces being of bees- 
Wik, covered, think, with rouge, and frequently 
lubricated with water. 

Every few moments the glass was removed, 
washed, and. replaced by Mr. Chark his. assis- 
taunt, the sole occupants of the shop. “Phis was all 
that was being done. 

In the other reom we saw the precious crown 


We were 


glass which was. practically completed. 


shown. the simple vel delicate instruments. | 
Which inequalities of-surtace were detected, and 
told that the human touch was: the final test, and 
that the last polishing was done with the palm or 
finger and fine rouge. In the finishing work. the 
touch of the tather was.the most delicate. 

We noticed a portrait.in oil resting on a bench, 
which led my friend to remark that he had heard 
that Mr. Clark, Senior, shad been painting late. 
He answered: Yes, father hadnt painted for 


vears, but my son died a tew months ago and 


father 
Mother said she did n't believe le could, but father 


said he wanted paint his portrait. 


said he was going to try, and he did so well that he 
has since painted my pleture and my brother's.” 
He turned to a drawer and: took out an old cise 
which he opened and. handed us. 

“There is a miniature father painted many vears 
profession, Vou know, betore 


avo, It was his 


daguerreoty pes were invented.” Phe painting, on 
Was an exquisite pleco of work, exceedingly 
deHeate and lovely in color. 


Would Vou 


my Father takes. a 


Ouradmiration warmed his heart. 
like to see 
about this time of dav, duit he be 
awake now. 

We acceded, and. tollowed him to. the 
knocked and entled, 


recerved. no answer. 


tried the back door Inefleetually, [le 
©), 


“You stav here, and go 


father’ bit He 


round to the front door and. let Vou in, -ancd he 


Very 


entered Wwe 


Was gone, speedily he -re-appeared, and 


Alvan 
Ile was shiehtly tremulous, but 


when. we found Clark with 7a 


smile of welcome, 
active and it full possession at his faculties. We 


tound the of the Son vers lifelike piece 


| 


| Oct. 
of work. The old gentleman really seemed to take 
more satisfaction and feel more pride his skill 
asa painter, which was great but not extraordin- 
ary; than his acknowledged) pre-eminence 
preparing olasses for telescopes, “Tt seemed inered- 
ible that no-one in’ Europe was, thought equal to 
the highest class of work, and that the Tens for 
the great telescope at St. Petersburg, cast in Paris, 
Was sent across the Atlantic to be ground by the 
man, who 


simple-mannered, unpretentious, old 


seemed not unlike thousands oof farmers) or 


mechanics scattered throughout) New neland. 
\fter we had examined: the portrait which hung 
in the family dining room, Mr. Clark said he would 
like to have us see his portrait of Daniel Webster, 
and led us into the simply furnished) parlor, where 
hung a truly magnificent portrait of the: great 
It was-a very Impressive pieture, rep- 


The 


brow Was massive, the eves deep and elowine, the 


statesman, 
resenting «a Webster of most majestic mien. 


mouth firm and strong, and the expression of 
solemn dignity and passive power which character: 
ized the whole face and. figure seemed almost 


oppressive. Our appreciation pleased the kindly 
The picture, painted in Webster's life- 
suid: 
here from New York the other: day who said he 
had seen them all,tbut that this was the Webster.” 


old) man. 


time, was his pride. * There was aw man 


And then we took our leave, charmed with. the 
simplicity and genial good-humor of this great 
man. Tle was thorough and honest in every fibre. 
He had. simply done what he found to do as well 
it 


supremely well, but there was nothing whatever to 


as he could, ana ly special Wiis done 
indicate that he felt. himself on pedestal, or 
looked down on the humblest of his fellow-men. 


Horace, Ode I, 5. 

Witar vouthful exquisite Implores a dance, 
(‘lings to vour skirt and never leaves, 

Smiles when vou smile, grows jévous at vour ehiunce 
And only when votre absent erieves 

For whom do vou vour vellow tresses bind. 
Display vour foot, compress voir waist 

Alas, how soon, too credulous, tre tind 
The diamond of your heart Is puste, 

Whom do vou pet, who calls on vou the most, 
Who thinks be forever gay 

With him at least ? 
You’re nothing but a flirt, my fay. 


Unhappy they on whom vou shine wotried, 
Against their peace vour mind is steeled. 
Tis vears ago since first vou hart niv price 


| older The Is healed 
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John Vance Cheney’s ‘ Thistle-drift.”’ 
Whither? 
Whither leads this pathway, little one? — 
think it runs just on and_on. 
Whither leads this pathway, maiden fair? — 
That path to town, sir; to the village square. 
Whither leads this pathway, father old ? 
Where but to vonder marbles white and cold ! 
ditor OVERLAND: —This ts poetry, and this 
truth. Read ttoover and over again and. it is the 


story of lite its pathos and its tenderness. 


Lnd itis told with such precision and simple brevity, 


sich quict foree, with a whole full volume behind 


these six lines, that want -to thank this. -voung 


poet for his work, 
No, think Tam not given to overpraise, Many 


friends of mine have piblished books, and good 


ones too, bute this is the. first-time | have: ever at- 


tempted to call public attention to any one of them. 

would now attempt it were not this 
Little book Phistle-dritt’ full of inmate mod- 
NTT these precious little poems have so much 
more im them: than they assume to have: so out-of 
lishion are they with the ordinary modern work 
that, without any ambition to be called a Columbus 
orany sort of discoverer of this poet, feel im- 
pelled to select a few of-the litthe @ems from this 
casket of sony and set them before the people, with 
the assertion that no book of this vear, either in 


Europe or Sinerica, Canin any way approach it in 


sweetest elements of song. Read the. follow- 
story and note how much is told. in so 


tle: how remaims untole: Lnd vet some- 
Woitseemes as if the poet had told it all in three 
riet lines, 
After. the Cows, 

High time; high time the COWS WeTe 
Will lingerin’ Jenny never come 2” 
father stroked his grizzly hie ; 
Theanother, slowly sewing, said, 

Poutene and one together: 


TPhecbars slip hard weather.” 


Now, mother, do vou mean to sav 
hacdatdrop rain to-day?” 
quicker passed the thread, 
quietiv good: mother said, 
“Put one and one tovether: 
The cows climb high in sunny weather.” 


Bat busy Brindle with her bell, 

She knows the hour ooomilkin’ well, 

Vecotten heerd her half a mile.” 
(rood another abswered, with smile. 
Put ladiand lass tovether, 


| Is Dotocows, Weathers 


[am charmed with the serene and sabbath-like 
quiet of this man’s work all the way through. —In- 
deed, Tam sure if Mr. Cheney saw a single red or 
lurid line im his book he would blot it out, 

A lady, and one who is most. eminent in author- 
itv in these things, said to me the other day that 
the best things in this new book of John Vance 
(heney’s are his sonnets. These [ have not read. 
I decline to read anything wherein any one at- 
tempts fashion words into thought Instead” of 
thought into words. Notwithstanding the author- 
itv of the immortal Florentine and his tellow m- 
mortal of Stratford, T detest sonnets. Yet there is 
enough in this little book of Mr. Cheney's outside 
of his sonnets to make every lover of pure Tigh 
literature. his friend forever. [should like to 
quote “Phe Kitchen Clock,” Which heard re- 
cited at the Mulls Seminary last) commencement 
day ; but Tmust leave vour readers to the book and 
conclude with the following little couplet, whieh 
might easily he credited to the daintiest poet that 


ever penned English. 


The weasel thieves in silver suit, 
The rabbit runs in gray; 
And Pan takes up his frosty flute 


To pipe the cold away. 


The tlocks are folded, boughs are bare. 
The salmon take the sea; 
And ©, my fair, would 1] somewhere 


Might house my heart with thee ! 


And in conclusion | bee to call the attention of 
the tothe tnet that this poets home as 
here on the Pacitic. Ile ix one of us here by the 
ereat White door of the Balboa seas: and if we are 
wise he will be made to remain with us. 


Bret Tlarte has wandered away, and will not 


-come back to us ever any more. Charles Warren 


Stoddard, the. first singer of all, and the first) in 
something more than point of date, was stoned al- 
most to death at the rich man’s door, till he finally 
had to accept a professorship in a-university in the 
South, where he is now dying trom the inhospitable 
climate. The Pacitie Coast had to wait tor Proces- 
sor Still's death and an Athintie endorsement before 
it could appreciate either him oor his work. 

The elory Ofoa is its authors.” 
stout old Doctor Johnson. Let us bea bit earetul of 
our country’s glory. Let us cherish this new poet 
and make him remaina poet of our sunset land, 
Ciive him the charge of the Mint, the Library, the 
Custome im place of some politi lan. Let 
him eat that re may sing. We would do as much 


as this even for a canary brrel. 
Joaquin Viller. 
AND. © Al, 


} 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


Roberts’ New York. 

One of the present reviewer's earliest: plunges 
into the deep sea of historical lore, was at the 
time when he read the History of New York by 
one Diedrich Kniekerbocker. purported to 
be a history from the beginning of the world 


to the endof the Duteh dynasty and claimed 


in large type to be “the only authentic history of 


the times that ever hath been or-ever will be prub- 
lished.” ‘The sertousness of our trost ino the 
thenticity of this new venture by Mr. Roberts comes 
not so much from the pretensions of the tithe page 
of Knickerbocker’s history, as trom the fourth sen- 
tence of this work, wherein, to show that the Ene- 
lish tithe to the domain of the empire State came 
not from its discovery by an) English vovaver, the 
historian says: No-elat iis urged in his [| Cabot's | 
behalf that he entered the broad dav in’ latitude 
14? 40% and longitude 74° which a great river 
discharges its flood trom: the north, and trom which 
a sound tends eastward, separated from the ocean 
by a low-lving island.” | Figures do not lie nor do 
parallels of latitude. An exanrnation of the chart 
prefacing this history shows that latitude 44° 407 
and Jongitude 74° 27 isin the region of the north- 
ermost spurcof the Adirondack Mountains. 'Phis in 
a mensure reconciles us to our carly contidence in 
the historian of the Dutch >and as we pro- 
gress in Mr. Roberts’) work and come across the 
names of Wouter Van Pwiller, Mr. 
Kmickerbocker Walter the Doubter, and William 
Kiet, called by thetormer William the Pesty, and 
Peter Vest, velept Peter the We 
feel that we are ectting among names lone timiliar 


to ous from the early veracious chronicle, and that 


though Mr. Roberts may be all at sca placing 


New York harbor tp inthe motiutiins, vet he may 
be on land again when le gets among the carly 
magistrates of New Netherland. 

It seems, however, as if he telt that there was 
need of a jealous guard over his own reputation as 
a superior distoriographer, tor le partially wounds 
oursensibilities whetr he says on pave 45, ° the 
adinimistration of Van Pwiller, Washington. [rvine 
finds the beginning of that histoneal opera bonife in 
Which he das celebrated the Duteh role ino New 

‘New York: The Planting and Growth of the Empite 
State. Tu voluines, By Ellix Roberts. Bosten and 


New York: Houghton, AsCompanyv. For 
san Francisco by Chilton Beach 


Netherland. The burlesque has taken its place in 


our literature. and has colored. the estimate: of 


events In that period.” That the unhappy color 
may be taken out of that estimate Mr. Roberts pro- 
ceeds in the straight march of his history, putting 
aside all further consideration of the opera bouffe 
historian by the remark that. “with much. that is 
quaint and with figures which it is possible to. re- 
gard as very comical, the Dutch, from the coming 
of Van ‘Pwiller to the surrender of Stuyvesant, did 
a great deal of practical work in organizing and set- 
tling the provinee, and in establishing, by. friendly 
treatment and fair trade, cordial relations with the 
red men.” This is quite true—the object having 
heen to obtain large janded possessions of the origi- 
nal squatters, the Indians, and the result to two or 
three shrewd investors, Van Rensselaer, and Genit- 
sen, and TPlossett, who came as early-as 1650 having 
been the possession of large tracts (now constituting 
the counties of Albany, Rensselaer, and Columbia), 
Which in later generations gave a deeper blue tinge 
to the color of their blood. 

The end of Duteh rule came in 1674; and) from 
that time to the tormation of the Union we are pur- 
suing the interesting history: ot a British colony, 
although the part that New York plaved in the 
history of our country Immediately preceding the 
Revolution seems tochave been, toa certain extent, 
dwarfed) by the historians of New Icengland, who 
have always felt that no place was everso patriotic 
as the colony of Massachusetts Bay, vet the history 
of New York is all aglow with that generous and 
active love of country that afterwards spread along 
the whole Atlantic: coast. Boston had its Mohawk 
tea party in? December, 1775, but that was chiefly 
hecause they had the tea. Nevertheless, that herb 
having become the symbol of hatred of tvranny, the 
New Yorkers were on the alert for the great tea 
caddies, and “ whenethe Nanev arrived: April 18, 
1774, with its long delaved cargo of tea, pilots de- 
tained it in the lower bay, and the vigilance com- 
mittee took. possession, until the captain agreed to 
return to Eneland with the packages undisturbed.” 
The next day the tea party came off for the Lon- 
donarrived “with tea brought as a private venture 
by the captain. The vigilance committee ordered 
it condtiseated » and while the Mohawks were getting 
ready. to destrov it, the people seized the chests. 


eighteen in number, and cast their contents into the 


[ Oct. | 


river.” The reputation of New York. was thus 


saved. Thereatter we believe the historian to be 
correct In asserting that New York really bore the 
Hrunt-of conflict, being “ the only State which met 
i fill every requisition upon it: for the preserva- 
tion et the Enion,” suffering more than any other 
the burden of hostilities, from the British Lroops, 
rom. “Tory omarauders, and) from. hostile. Indian 

Mer. Roberts writes an interesting history, but 
withagit showing any such marked adaptability 
thereto as to gain for him the name of a great his- 
toriam? He is net always exact his statements 
of facts, as all’ -good historians’ must. be, and he 
makes some errors in: his statement of law, which 
take from his credit: in this department of litera- 
ture. Tle suevests to readers, page that 
presidential electors are chosen by jomt. ballot of 
the two houses of the legislature, while it. is com- 
rion knowledge that they wre alwavs chosen hy 
direst vote of the people at what are miuscalled 
Presidential elections, the eandidates -for president 
never voted for dire tiv DS the people. Ile 
tliat Madison drew the resolutions 
adopted) by Kentucky and Virginia; but the his- 
torical truth that Jetherson crew the resolutions 
jelopted hy and Madison those ot Vir- 
cintaonty.. Other errors might be pointed out, brit 
they are of minor importance. — The general char- 
iter of the work ts truthtul, the actions of the 
whom gather the greatest 


prominent men. 


events, broadly and. intelligently interpreted, 


d the narrative so flowing and interesting that. 


the attention of the reader ts held constantly unto 
Nriekerbocker, the close of his work, 
molovized for the faet that he had written no. bét- 
ter history, = "Phat many will hereafter spring up 
aud surpass me in excellence,” he modesthy writes, 
Very litthe doubt, and still less care: well 
nowing that when the great Christovallo Colon 
(shods vulearly called Columbus). had once stood 
upon its end, every one at’the table did 
stand: thousand more dexteroushly.” 
Phe propheey of the historiographer is. fultilled in 
new history, if in the place of dexterously we 


Never- 


theless sin one ot the larwest inthe city of 


Write, accurately, or eonipletely, 


San rancisco.in the sober elassttieation and arrance- 
ent ofits Pistory of 
New. York is shelved apart: from the other and 
2nerally accepted light works of its author, ape is 
am Silent dignity in abphabeticz order 
one the of the collection 


site new be placed this new history, and at 


Her date the intelligent may. in. com- 
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paring the two works, tind a humorous character 
in the elder work which may detract from its value 
as sober history, but which was not apparent to the 
immediate posterity of the Dutch settlers of New 
New York, when that work was first: published, 
more than halfa century ago, and does not appear 


to be now to this matter-ot-faet Curator of books, 


Franklin in France. 


Something of the feeling ofa Balboa ™ silent upon: 
a peak ino Darien,’ must have been that of the 
authors of this book when surveved in 
its full extent the material to be worked up. The 
preface tells the story of how the great mass. of 
Franklin’s letters and public documents through 
the mismanagement. of his) grandson, . Temple 
Franklin, were lost to the world for many years 
lving In loose” bundles ‘on the top shelf.of an old 
tailor’s shop in St. James, how they were rescted 


and-after passing through several hands were sa 
lv lodged in) Washington, the property of the 
vevernment.. Limiting their inquiry to the part 
of Franklin's lite spent in France, Mr. Hale and his 
son have given in the present volume. the doen- 
ments covering Kranklin’s first visit in brief and in 
full the more important period of the second visit 
up to the time of the falloft Yorktown. Tt must be 
that a second volume is toappear, dealing with the 
negotiations for peace that were constuumated in 
the Treaty of Paris, in which Franklin: plaved= a 
most Conspicuous part; and vet the present volume 
hears no number or other sign to give asstirance on 
this point. Possibly the reception given it will 
determine the continuance of the work. If so it is 
hoped that nouncertain sound: will come from the 
press and public, for work on such valuable material 
so wisely and faithfully done ts not often found. 

The authors do not claim to find in the new 
documents any cause for the reversal of the pre- 
vious verdtets of history on main subjects, but they 
do find an abundance of new facts that cast impor- 
tant side lights on things before seen but dimly, and 
reveal many new details before unknown. — Frank- 
lin still shows, as we have known him. the serene: 
level-headed, cleareoved, rather cold-hearted. old 
father of American diplomacy, tilling a most diffi- 
eult position excellently, and taking a good deal of 
comfort in it spite of maturing bills. and attacks 
of the gout. Phe gout was perhaps his own fault 
but the bills were not, and they were the great 
shame that marked the beginning of the policy of 
our government toward. its representatives abroad. 
No sooner Was a minister sent toa friendly. power, 
With Instructions to. raise loan if posstble, than 

‘Franklin in Franve.. By Edward E Hale and Edward 
FE. Hale. Jr. Roberts Bros.: Boston, 1887 “Orsaie San 
Francisco by samuel Carson & Co, 
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Congress began to draw on him bills at sixty or 
ninety days. No doubt they were under the most 
woful necessity, but at the same time it caused the 
ininister the greatest perplexity and embarrassment, 
hranklin was able by the inflience he had with 
the court of Versailles to meet those drawn on 
him and to help other ministers not so. happily 
placed, but his toneof indignant remonstrance grew 
stronger and stronger, until he declared that if any 
more were drawn they should go to protest, be the 
consequences What they might. [tis not a pleasing 
thing to look closely Into the early nancial policy 
m either side of the water, it hurts 


of the country 
th sense of patriot pride to learn of the abject 
attitude of the Congress toward the French court 
to see it begging for money and imploring help and 
alliance in the humblest terms. Rather is iteedi- 
fying to think of Valley Fotge and Bunker Phill, of 
brave endurance and bold fighting. But. through 
all these perplexities Franklin’ commanded the 
respect and affection of the best: Frenchmen, and 
his wisdom it was that laid down the cardinal prin- 
ciples that have been the redceming-teatures of our 
diplomatic history ever since. —, 

The authors have allowed the history to. tell it- 
selfas far as possible in the newly-discovered doct- 
ments, chiefly letters to and jrom Franklin. They 
deal with a multitude: of subjects — tor Franklin's 
occupations were multifarious — with the domes of 
privateers, some ol them very Alabama-ltke on our 
part, with the exchange of prisoners-and the care 
of prisoners not exchanged, with the science and 
philosophy of the day, and something of the society 
as Well: but the recurring note Is bills. the tinan- 
cial straits thes caused, and the worriment and 
There are three new portraits of thre 
philosopher showing a somewhat different aspect 
from the conventional one. 

\ word as to the authors: dt as to tinel 
that Hfale chas a son he Gan associnte with 
himself-in a literary work of the miaenitiude of the 
present one, aud enough of praise to the vounger 
member ot the partnership to that there are no 
marks of joiners work hook nothing to 
show that one hand didnot do it all. Now and 
then there ts a tonch that could) come trom 
wnother imagimation than the tricksv one that has 
delHehted the world these Vears, Mr. 
Hales Pegasus works quite steadily. the 
harness of solid historical work: with - seldom: 
fling of the hoot that) shows his preterenee. tor the 
hehter work. Tt ois te be then.) thatthe 
work will becontinued by those conmpetent: hands 
intil.the Whole 6f pew: documents: are in the 
possession of the public framed in the 


Narrative cof this Present 


Briefer Notice. 

Thirty Thousand Thoughts! is a work evidently 
designed to aid writers upon. religious topics, es- 
pecially ministers in the preparation of their ser- 
mons. Volume V only, is now before us: but. the 
plan of the series seems to be to supply a csort of 
evelopedia of extracts upon religious subjects, top- 
ieally arranged, ~The range of authors is wide. We 
note selections from Henry Ward Beecher, Canon 
Farrar, John Angell James, Epictetus, Augustine, 
Kdwards, Ruskin, ete. There is always. a danger 
In quotations, viz., that they do not. fairly convey 
thevrhole view of the writer: butif not leaned upon 


too much, or made a substitute for closer reading 


of authors, the collection is a serviceable one. 
(nitorm with the edition of the works of Thomas 
Middleton, the publishers have issued the works 
of Jobn Marston, another of the old English 
dramatists. The voltunes commend themselves 


by their beautitul paper and. large, clear type. 


Thev have undergone the careful, editorship of 


Mr. Bullen, and include all the dramas extant 
of the author, with the comedy of Eastward 
Ilo, the combined work of Chapman, Jonson, and 
Marston, together with the poem, Pygmalion, The 
Satires, The Scourge of Villany, The Entertainment, 
The City Pageant and the Mountebank’s Masque. 
Only a small -edition of 750) copies have been 
printed, 400 tor the English, and 350 for the Amer- 
ican market. Though bearing an American title- 
page it was printed by the English house of Ballan- 
tyne, Hanson, & Co., and will fill the demand for 
such fine work from students.and libraries. — 

Treatise on the Law of Divorce’ is intended 
primarily tor the “day” reader, but also for law- 
vers. It gives a résumeé of the statutes of the dif- 


lending decisions of appellate courts, and divorcee 


ferent States and ‘Territories relating to divorce, ( 


~tatisties: condemns the divorce mensa et thoro ds- 
cusses the subject: of invalid) marriages ;. explains 
the method of procedure in divorce suits; treats of 
tlimony, the status of the children ot divorced 
persons, resumption: of maiden name, re-marriage, 
ete, Some historical mention of divorce under 
the Koman Empire, and a consideration of: the 


policyv.of the Roman Chirch, and of the Protest- 


cantnations of are added. meterest- 


Ing trustworthy treatise. 


Thirty Thousand Thoughts, Edited by the Very: Res 
erend H. Spemnee, M.A. Reverend fosephes. Exell, 
M.A.. and Keverend Charles Neil... New: York: Funk 
A 

Phe. Works of Johiu Marston. . Edited by H. Bullen, 
B.A. dn three volumes,» Boston und New York. Hough 
tut. Mittin, and:Compaiiy. Forsale in San Francisco 
by Chilion Beach 

Treatise on the Law. of Divoree..° By A.. Partett 
Llovd of the: Baltimore. Bar and) New York 
Houghton, Mithin, & Conipany For sale. in San 
Francisco by Clilon Beach. 
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The Waterbury” 


FORK THE MASSES AND FOR THOSE 
WHO WANT A GOOD THING FOR 
LITTLE MONEY. 


Lhe hest cheap mateh produced thie world pr ree rithan 


thie reach ‘+f ererubody, 


THE WATERBURY 's desirable because it is 


A GENUINE WATCH, 
ALWAYS ACCURATE, 
WELL CONSTRUCTED, 
NEAT APPEARING, 
A STEM WINDER. 


| [ \ I \ ( 1 | A \ A N | 


THE ATERBURY WATCH CO. 
7 +RORGE MERRITT, General. Agent, 
and 94 LIBERTY STREET, VEW YORK, 


WITH A BOTTLE > CALIGRAp, 
Cherny | WRITING MAGHINE, 


one mav feel comparatively secure 


(| 
Heden Changes. of teniperatiire, posure 
to dratts and storms, and the imelem- - 
encies spring and tall Of the many 


preparations before the public tor the 
eure of Colds. Bronchitis, and 
Kindred) discases, there are none, within 
the range of mv ecpertence and: observa- 
E 


RELIABLE 


is Aver's Cherry Pectoral,’ writes Thos. 
NI. . oft Blaneo, Texas. = 


Creo. We Dick, of Newton, Miss. saves: IT Ic HE 
STANDS AT THE HEAD, 


hich, being neglected, was followed by a The ‘‘Caligraph”’ is the only writing 
terrible cough. 1 lost flesh rapidly, had machine that fully economizes time and 
night sweats, and was soon. confined to labor, and economy of time and labor 
mv bed. A friend advised the) use of is the best reason we know for solicit- 
\vers Cherry Pectoral. begun. to: take ing trade. 15,000 ‘“‘Caligraphs” are in 
this medicine, and, before: tinishing the daily use which excel in mechanical 
bottles was cable to Four merit, durability and beauty of work. 
effected a perfect cure. We publish 400 letters from prominent 


men and firms, which are convincing, 


A ers Cherr Pector / and are sent on application. 
THE AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE COMPANY, Hartford, (ann. 


Prepared by Dr J.C. Aver & Co., Lowell, Mas: 
: estate of SAMO. Market Street, 


Priee, Sb Six hotles Scone Lranciseo 


| 66 $2.50. 
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MATTHIAS GRAY CO. [JAPANESE KIROS, 


T. ST. SAN FRANCISCO 
206 POS OR HAND WARMERS. 


General Agent for— 


\ cheap and etheent substitute. for hot-water bag» 
Steinway & Sons Pianos. Ernst Gabler Pianos. Recommended by the medical profession in all cases 


Kranich & Bach Pianos C. Roenisch Pianos. Where hot applications are required. Especially service- 
uble for eold feet and hands. For sale by 
Burdett Organs. Wilcox & White Organs. 


Importer of American and boreign WM. 5. DUNCOMBE & 
Band Instruments, Accordeons, Violins, Guitars, | Medical and Surgical Supplies. 


Sheet Music, Books, Etc., Etc. SUTTER SAN FRANCISCO. 


AGHNCY. 
The undersigned has for Sale, in most desirable portions of California, 


IMPROVED FARMS, ORCHARDS, ARDS, 
DAIRY AND STOCK RANCHES, 


Unimproved Mgriciultural, Horticultural and Timber Lands, 


Also, in Nevada and Arizona, 
Large Stock Ranches, with or without Live Stock. 
J. L. SANFORD, 126 Kearny St... San Francisco. Cal. 


ing Wellington's d for Poultry? | 
Are you Using Wellington’s tmproved Egg Food for Poultry? GR 


WHY NOT?. ~—— 

CLOVER. VEGETARLE 
Every Grocer, and every 
hvery - ARTETY SEEDS 


BFW F TRADE: SUPPLIED. 
42 St., oan Francisca, 


SEASON OF 1887-88. 


NURSERIES 


NILES, ALAMEDA CO., CAL. 


Palms, Cypress, Pines, Magnolias, Japan Persinnions and Chestnuts, 
Persian Walnutor other Nut Trees. 


FRUIT AND SHADE TREES. 


Roses, Flaiwering Shrubs and Green MOUSE Plants. 


FOR SALE APT THE ABOVE NASED NURSERIES. 
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are utilized, 


and are guar- 
anteed to give 
more power 


with less wa- 


ter than any other 
wheel made. 

Estimates furnished on 
application, for wheels specially 
built and adapted to suit any 
particular case. Fine illustrated 


catalogue sent free. Address the Manutacturers, 


JAMES LEFFEL &00,,: 


DEALERS IN FURS. |BONESTELL & CO. 
ALASKA COMMERCIAL CO. PAPER 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA, 


WAREHOUSE, 


WANTED! Printing and Wrapping Paper, 


Copies of THE OVERLAND MONTHLY ‘for 


February, Neptemher ISS4 ; for: 401 & 40383 SANSOME 


which 35 ets. per copy will be. paid at office of 
OVERLAND MONTHLY CO... 415 Montgomery COR. SACRAMENTO 
Street, San Erancisco. 


NEW REMINGTON No. 


Is the latest improved. most complete, cheapest and by far 
the best Sewing Machine made. 


ABSOLUTELY SURE FO SATISFY 


IN: KEV HRY: 
For Prices, ete: address 


SHA 


WHOLESALE. 


Wn 30 SECOND STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 
Ps vy, ws Needles, Oils and Supplies for all kinds of Sewing Machines, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
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: yy” RS RNS at, These wheels are designed for all purposes where 
limited quantities of water and high heads 
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QUICK TIME AND CHEAP FARES 


TO EASTERN AND EUROPEAN CITIES 


Via the Gireat Trans-eontinenta!l All-Rail Routes, 


Southern Pacific Company. 


Eexpiess und migrant make prompt 
mnections With the several Railway Lines 
inthe Kast, eanecting at 


NEW YORK ¢ NEW ORLEANS 
With the several Steatner Lincs to 


Pullman wlace Cars 


press Train 


‘SLEEPING CARS 


rant Trains. 


THIRD - vate 


Are ruin dails ith Overhkind Emig 


Nov ve tor Berths: in Third-class Cars, 


Lickets sold, sleeping Car cured, 2nd other 
information viven applic: High. at Colipany 
Otfices, where passengers calling. it person can secure 
Choice of rottes, ete. 


RAILROAD LANDS IN NEVADA, 
CALIFORNIA AND TENAS 


For sate On Reasonable Terms 


Apply to, or address, 
W..24H.. MILLS, JEROME MADDEN, 
Land - Agent, Land Agent, 
CP. San Francise S.P.R.R.,.San Francisco. 


He BL ANDREWS, 
Land Commissioner, and S.A. san Antonio, Tex. 


A. N. TOWNE, T. H. GOODMAN, 
(general Matwwer, (sen. Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 
San FRANCISCO, CAL. 


EAMES’ 
LIGHT-LINE SHORT-HAND SCHOOL 


And Bureau of Stencgraphic Employment. 
No. 46 O’FARRELL ST. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 
ROSCOE L. EAMES, Principal. 
(No charge made for securing positions for graduates. ) 
Short-Hand Dictations Vaken, and Ty pe- Writer 
Copying Done, 


Excessive Perspiration of the feet is not 
uncommon, and when fetid is a source of constant 
annoyance. The closest attention to cleanliness: is 
not sufficient to keep down the offensive odors. A 
diseased foot is the forerunner of a diseased body. 
Cure one and you save the other, as by the free use 
of our feet, health is maint: lined, Patient and care- 
ful experiment has produced a remedy that eures 
without harm. oSend for Spencer's. 
REMEDY FoR THe Freer. Price; 1.00, 

E. W. SPENCER, Chas. N. CRITTENDEN, 
Albuquerge, N. M. 115 Fulton St, N.Y. 


RED CLOVER. 


NEEDHAM'S RED CLOVER Bios 
me and extracts prepared: from 
the blessoms, cure Cancer, Salt 
Rheum and all diseases arising 
eae from an impure state of the blood: 
yy Will also clear the complexion of 
all pimples and eruptions; is a 
sure cure for Constipation, Piles, 
and many other diseases. Both 
laxative and tonie. Needham’s 
Red Clover cures after everything 
else tails.” For full particulars 
testimonials of cures, etc... address, W. C. NEEDHAM, 
Box 422, San. Jose, Cal. or Box 242s8)San Francisco, Cal. 


ingailover the United St: ites, vou will get. hun- 

dreds of sainples, cirenlars, books, newspapers, 
mi from those who want agents. You 
Will yet of good Peadinig free, and be WELE PLEASED 
rent-toeach person answering rtisein 


D. CAMPBELL 99 Indi: ina 


CENTS: (silver) pays for your address in the 
Directors which goes whirl- 


The Pubhshers of “Tin 
of 


OORFER! 


Paciric and the: Publishers 


OVERLAND. 


have made special 


arrangements for Club Rates. 


The first number of 


and younger people 


Lhe 
/t is the Adest religious paper on this coast, and, except the 
is the oldest paper of any kind tn this city. 
can learn wus character by sending [01 


was (nh (SOL, 
Qld residents know us 


sample copies, which will be sent to any address FREE. 


The Pacifig”’ and 


Overland 


Will be sent to one address for $5.00 per Year. 


q 
| 


4 ON THE EUROPEAN PLAN. 
200 of the most Airy, Sunny 
and Comfortable Rooms 
in the City, at 


750, SLOO 


Special Rates hy 


(CARS trom all the Railroads 


and Ferries pass the door. 


Allin 


JOHN McGOV-ERN, 


MANAGER, 


AS 


MONTGOMERY AVENUE AND KEARNY ST., SAN FRANCISCO. 


IT STANDS AT THE HEAD! 


THE LIGHT RUNNING 


Do not fail to see it before buving a Sewing Machine. 


ANS. 29 Post. Street, Sdn Franeiseo. 


BOOKS 


MANUFACTURING REMOVED TO 


423 Kearny near Caitfornia. 


DR. JUSTIN. GATES 


TURKISH AND RUSSIAN 


17 AND 19 FREMONT STREET, SAN FRANCISCO. STE A M B AT H S 


Saws of every description on hand or 722 Montgomery Street, 
made to order. Near Washington, SAN FRANCISCO, 
AGENTS FOR C: B. PAUL'S FILES. BEST SHAMPOOING AND ATTENDANCE. 
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THE MAGAZINE OF 


THE BEST HISTORICAL MONTHLY IN THE WORLD. 


begins the nineteenth volume of this super) monthly, 


AM] AN OR 


It Is 2 


W'! TH the January number, 
spirited, educating, progressive, and popular pe ‘riodical, holding the highest rank in the current 


literattre of the time. 
to the present hour, : 


It deals with every problem in the American history from the most remote period 
tnd its contributions are trom the pens of the ablest and most agree: able writers, are 


timely and diversified, fresh, scholarly, useful, and captivating. 
[ts readers have multiplied until it now has the dargest circulation of any magazine of its. characte! 


in the world. 
senting the wealth, scholarship, taste, 


The quality of its subscription list ts exceptional—an array of 
and retinement of the United) States, 


well-known names repre- 
with notable additions from 


Canada, England, France. Australia anc South America. © Tt goes into the schools, colleges, and Libraries 


of the country, and is recognized asan educating power. 


The monthly numbers of this magazine gathered 


into handsomely bound volumes, form a unique and valuable library in themselves of the history ot the 


L magnificent periodical most ably and wisely 


* We do not see how any teacher can afford to be 


without the Magazine of Minerican History, taking 
it tor granted that teachers are students of history. 
number throws Light upomu some 
historians have either ignored or been wnable to 
collect data.’— Phe Progressive Teacher, 

“No pertodicalin the world excels this magazine 
in interest and yultte to citizens of the United 
States. Without itno Americans library table is 
wdequately furnished.” —Cfristian Intelliqencer, New 
York. 

“It seems to With each successive 
month, presenting a table of contents more and 
more attractive and valuable. It edited with 
signal ability, and fully deserves the popularity. it 
has attained. Nutional Tribune, Washington, D.C 

“This admirable magazine ts doing good work 
by infusing a taste for historical: study into the 
veneral reading public. The field. covered iw its 
subjects, and the fascinating style ot their treatment 
render history a recreation instead of a laborious 
stlidy, as young readers are so apt to regard. Evers 
public school in the Lonited States could rot better 
Invest 39.00 of its Hibrary fund than in subscription 
lo this periodical, bound volunies ot which would 
he an invaluable addition to sehool 

Happy are those who the entire -series, 
so rch in lore not elsewhere accessible, save tou 
favored few, made more precious by the reproduc: 


tion ot some of the rarest trensures of 


treal Cracetle. 

‘This magazine is unique indesign, and: oecupies 
a position unlike that of any other periodical in the 
eountry. It touches subjects of present interest and 
permanent value. It gathers and preserves historic 
scenes and incidents that illustrate the experience 


und progress of the country, Tteis rich records 
and documents. Phe accumulating. volumes will 
increase in value with the lapse of The 


Northern Budget. 

* Every article is worthy of caretul reading and 
of. equally careful preservation.”  [nterior, 
Chicago. 

wis The Magazine of American History stunds unex- 
celled in its chosen tield. [ts articles are from 


WHAT IS SAID OF IT. 


writers of world-recognized  sbilitw. and stands 
as authority wherever read. Pts a publication no 
student. can athord. to be without.” The Budget 
Marvsville, Calitornia. 

‘This is one ot the tht 
the country, and is essentinl to the gene reader 
whe desires Lo hie well informed, [fers tho if 
Courant, (Connecticut. 

‘In its pages from month to month appear the 
freshest. best authenticated, and. most: readable) ae 
counts of the great events In our national history.” 

Ne we PRET New York, 

“Tt is edited with good judgment and with ex- 
pert knowledge of what such a periodical should 
otter.’ The (ongregationalist, Boston. 

‘It is one ot the finest periodicals printed. in 
— The Noviich Bulletin. 

‘How cach succeeding issie of the Magazine oy 
American History can be made more attractive than 


its previous one is quite bevond the conception of 


common individuais, vet this it what Mrs. 
is doing right alone.’ — Portland Globe. 
articles are all valuable, evineime wood judg- 
ment inthe selection of subjeets.cand truittul origi- 
nal research in their elucidation, while the variety 
renders each excecdingly interesting to. 
very wide range olf renders, “Nerentifie Amertean. 
of this magazine one of the 
best. periodicals ino America.” —New York Tribune. 
“Mors. Martha J. Lanib, editor of the Magazine 
American History, isa member of titteen learned so- 
eleties, a lite mentber of the American 
Association, and il bellow ofthe Clarendon Historical 
Soeiety of Edinburgh, Scotland.” — Book Chat, NOY. 
There are few tiagazine editors so gifted, so or- 
nate, as Mrs. Lambo’ The Geld 


‘The of American History uppeals 
wardly to the sense of the beautiful, and its reading 
matter offers fresh delight: to the 
Merson’ s Repository, 

one of the few periodicals which. in spite 
of restriction to a special field, pleases the general 
reader quite as muchas the historian and anti 
quarian. Ne York ele wil, 

‘It is now one of the most carefully edited pert- 
odicals in the country.” — New. York Times. 


BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK 
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W. PIERCE: 


Heal Agent 


> 


APANESE ORANGE TREES, PERSIMMONS, PALMS, -FERNS, ETS 


finest Camelia Christ- 
Free by express, 


Send for the 
mas 


CATALOGUES FREE ON APPLICATION. 


QUARTZ WARE. 


CENTURY. WONDER. 
Wake froopm Live shag oft Crode 
rte \eents Wanted 


) O'PARRELL. STREET, San. FRANCIS*0 


Ah: F 


IMPORTER. OF 


Photographie Materials 


(YN OSs 


Dry Plate Outtit. of 
all the best makers a specialty. 


Photographie 


‘MERA BOXES, LENSES, BACK GROUNDS. BURNISHERS. 
CHEMICALS ALBUMEN PAPER. F; 


DRY PLATES 


-841 MISSION 


STREET, 
SAN. FRANCISCO. 


rat First National Bank of Fresno, California, 


CAPITAL STOULK. S100,000 
Uresident: J.40) BRATS 
AY MoNVIL LE. 
ets shies JAMES 


Makes Collections, Pssues Letters of © redit, Buys 
and Sells Evehange on all important cities, 


Educational Institution for Boys on 


oT, MATTHEW'S HALL, 


sin MATEO. CAL. 
C 


SCHOOL. 
E 


r Military Discipline. 


ine Private 


tition ated advantages tor titting 
ritie or ‘lassicn! (Ourse 


REV. ALFRED LEE BREWER. Principal. 


Tor a SCH) 


he Lead 
OYlOVg 9} 


TWENTY-ONE YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL WORK. 
SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


from Chestnut. Si.. Philadelphia, to 
mis Country seat of JAY Cooker, will 
Wednesday, sept. 2S.. For 


OGONTZ 
Removed. in: 
WIONTZ the Spach 
begin. its thirty eighth year, 
Circulars, apply: tos PRINCIPALS, 
Co... Fa 


Montgomery 


FrRANeES FE. BENNETT. Miss M. L: Bonney, 
DELLA YE, 


CYLVIA J. “EASTMAN 


Pierce Christian College. 


PERST-CL Ass: SCHOOL FOR LADIES ANITY GEN 


TLEMEN.. Equal’ Perms of ¢rraduation, — 
Location, Temperaiiee Town. Moral Communits 
Strong Faculty. Complete Courses of Study. Lag Rates 
of Board and Puition 
For dirtormaciou ar register, adares- 


Prosideut’ 
Cliiy. 


S.C. 
COLLEGE 


WOOD ACA DEM Y (tor bovs). Los An- 
veles., Cal MIO to 
tor tis. Opens Sept. .J. Alonzo Fisher, Ph. Prin, 


a= FO Ba A ples Werth 
Lines net vader thre feet. Werite 


BREWSTER SAFETY REIN HOLDER Co., Holly 


EBSTER’S 
Unabridged Dictionary. 
A DICTIONARY, 

GAZETTEER OF THE WORLD, 

BIOGRAPHICAL. DICTIONARY, 


ps IN ONE BOOK. 


tied 
ther Amerie: Dietionar 


Iavaluable 
im every 
School and 
at every 
Fireside, 


© 


G.& C. MERRIAM& CO.. 


Putvrs. Soringnelea, Mass. 


asn SUMss i 49) oul 


UMOM & pas 


Reat the U.S. WATER FILTER. the best 
for Gents a month : kept reper 
© 


Wal 


Spear 


extra charge, | 
Street, S. oF. 
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TAUQUA BOOKS '< 


“5 
The series for the coming season 1887-88 comprises seven books, at a cost of $5.00 for the set. 


Special rates when five or more sets are ordered in one lot: Subscriptions received 


for THE CHAU TAUQUAN, at $1.50 per year, or $1.35 In clubs of five. 
ORDERS SOLICITED. - 


GEORGE: MCCONNELL, 


757 Market Street, san Francisco, Cal. 
BIBLE ‘-HOUSE.. 


CHILION BEACH. Se 
No. 15 Fourth Street, San Francisco, is. the best 
place the city. to buy New and Second-hand 
The largest-stock of old Newspapers and 


Books. 
visit will well 


Look. CF Magazines ean be found here, 


repay the lover of literature. 


MONTGOMERY STREET, 
EE WE SELL DIRECT TO FAMILIES~ 
site Hotel, San (avoid Agents and Dealers whose pro- 
PRICE. fiisand expenses double the cost on 
m every Piano they sell) and send this 


warmer First-Class UPRIGHT Cabinet GEM 
Octave Rosewood Piano, War- 
ranted 6 years, for R1932 \We 
send it—with Beautiful Cover and 
Stool—for Trialin yourown Ilome be- 
fore youbuy. Send forcirculars to 


Monograms and Crests Artistically Designed and 
Engraved New Books. The Latest Styles of Sta- 
tionery, Wedding and Visiting Cards. Birthday 
Cards Always in Stock. Marcus Ward's Cele- 


brated [Trish Linen Papers and piuvelopes. 
Marchal & Smith, 235 Last 21st St.. N. ¥. 


SAN JOSE, CAL. CRATEFUL— COMFORTING. 
TYLER BEACH, - PROPRIETOR. 
AMERICAN PLAN. — Rates. $2.00 to $2.50 per Day. C O @ Oo A 
NOVELPILES. 
VEANEEACTO RED 134 
ATHEINSON, Show Room. No. Clementina St.. S. F. 
SELON S EEVE BA ON VPRIN RiNGS, EADTES’ DARNER AND 
MENDER COMBINE) (Athin coi. Vitieles from le ditrable and) curious woods, ele 


4 

ay 
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WONDERFUL “SARSFIELD” REMEDIES. 


THE SHEPHERDS OF IRELAND were healers of the siek, and they have transmitted, from generation 
to weneration, their kuowledye of the healing art, and of the curative pow ors of certain © ombinations of HERBS, 
and the name of “SARSFIELD ” is famous in the annals of that eo intry. These facts are familiar to all readers 
of Trish history. 


THE SARSFIELD REMEDIES co. hats bes seeret of many of these HERB COMPOUNDS, and eve ry day 


brilgs fresh testimonials of tue WONDERFUL RES d by them. 
SARSFIELD'S REMEDY FOR THE apne A specitic for maladies arising from disordered Liver 
Kidneys, Constipation, Malaria, Blood Poisoning, Se rofula, Salt Rheum, and troubles coming from blood im- 
PRICE: $1.00 PER 
SARSFIELD’ Ss CHRONIC ULCER SALVE (er the cure of Chronic Ulcers and Sores of every deseript- 
ion—Eezema. Piles, Varicose Ulcers, Inflammatory swellings and skin Diseases generally. 
PRICE StOoO and PER BON, according to size? 
Sarsfield’s Remedy for Diphtheria and Pneumonia!-—A *pevcilic for Diphtheria, Croup, Sore Throat, 
VMiuuops, and Inflammation of the Chest and Lungs. 


PRICE $1.00 and 50c. PER BOX, ®evordling to size. 


REERRENC ES: 
Mite; ~ARAH B. Cooper, the well-known plilanthropis GRANT, 322 Fremont Street, San Franeiseo. 
id Presidentof the Kindergarten Association of San Mrs. EATON, ll Post Street, San Franciseo. 

isco, Jas. MeCorMick, Viee-Vresident Bank of Redding, Red- 
PiotEsSsOR DENMAN, Principal of the Denman sSehool, san ding, Cal. 

Franciseo. Capr. BLASDELL, Owkland, Cal. 
Gi, President of the Board of nducation. Caper. WYMAN, Oukland, Cal. 
ENT. . WELSH, Mas ter Car ler =juthern Pacitie Co-., SaM'L Cassipy, Petaluma, Cal. 

<~<acramento. Mrs. MCDONALD, 2022 Sacramento Street. 
Upson, Sacramento. Mrs. 23 Hawthorne Street. 
Mes, CHAS, LUN, San Francisco. Mrs. GQooODRIDGE, 2S Hawthorne Street. 
Wau. DEANE, San Franeisco Chronicle, -REV. b). A. TEMPLE, Los Gatos, Cal. 
Carvill Manufacttirinig Co. Dr.o€. L. RoE, Montere Cal. 
OciverR Pacitic Carriage Co, W. B. Fires, Lineoln, Placer County, Cal. 
lewis P. Sage’s Warehotre. And a host of ethers whose testimonials we have: 


—MANUFACTURED BY THE— 


“SARSFELELD” 


115 EDDY STREET, SAN FRANCISCO. 


CHAMBERLIN 
SHOT-GUN 

CARTRIDGES 


BEAUTIFUL i SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


H. LEBARON SMITH & CG 


3 652 Marker STREET, - - - PARLOR 1, , 
jeg Jeave to inform toeir enstomers and the gen- 
crally, that in connection wath. thes Cheap Tailoring, 
ET W WAIS STS. hameivy, 
THOU SANDS NOW IN USE, <UITS-TO ORDER MM $15.00. 
BEST FOR HEALTH, PANTS a 1.00, 
They have opened a New Department, namely, 
a ° 
ot Clasps. FINE CUSTOM CLOTHING 
C# Be sure your Corset is in all its branches: and are prepared to sell goods in said 
stamped Sense.” 


> lepart nit from loto 20 percent. cheaper than merchant 

LEADING RETAILERS All goods warranted. as. represented. 
everywhere. Send for Cirvular. Qur Motto, Push, Taet and iple. 

1D pe t. discount f regular prices to clergyme! 
oN Street, Where vou will reeeive a most hearty welcome, 

M. FREUD SONS, "SAN FRANCISCO, LEBARON SMITH & CO, 


LESALE AGENTS, 
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IS LIPPINCOTT’S THE MOST 
DESIRABLE MAGAZINE. 


BECAUSE vou can beem with any month in the vear and always have 


comple Le 


BECAUSE there are. ne continued stories, cach number bere ai volte 


within itself. 


BECAUSE the NOVELS are not full-leneth stories, ane 


BECAUSE vou will thus receive 815.00) to worth of mew 


novels vearly at the tritlime expense of 250 cents per month. 


BECAUSE it~ freshness: never fades, contents are not local, but 


WnIversal. its are tine. 


BECAUSE American authors are cneouraged, the best prices pate 


ther labor, 


BECAUSE we ceive vou fresh. crisp. new, and original matter, 


BECAUSE the 


hack neved curtiallments of foreign authors, 


WHY is our circulation tnereasing largely each 


month 


Uy) Tale our endeavor to eive thenr as much om 


WHY should we reach a circulation far of any 


Magazine issued, 


BECAUSE our endeavor to dace talent advance ofvall other 


In worthy of the ail recelving. 


WHY do the very best authors desire to see their finest 


productions in Lippincotts Magazine. 


BECAUSE we do not chop their stories ito twe Hye or more 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


No. 2 
No. 
No. 
No. 


No. 
No. 


publish a part cach month, but BECAUSE their works appear 
entry. no interest is lost either plot or sitttation., 


BACK NUMBERS ALWAYS OBTAINABLE. 


227 contuns Bruetow’s Bayou. by John Elabberton : 
228 contains "Miss Defarge.”’ EHlodeson Burnett : 
229 contains by Julian Tawthorne 
contains A Self-Made Man. by M. Gi. MeCleland. author 
ete. : 
252 contains “Douglas Duane. 
Gentleman of Leisure 
Zoo contains Phe Deserter.” by © Charles King, 
contains Phe Whistling Buoy.” by Charles 
Zoo coutiins “At by Miss Jilin Maeruder : 
256 contains Land of Lovew?® by Sidney Luska. 


$3.00 | J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY. 


and 417 Market Strect. Philadelphia. 


29 


UMBRELLAS, SHADES, PARASOLS, ETC. 


Intrinsie Value. 


Elegant and Unique Styles, for Ladies and Geuts. 


SEASON OF LSS7 


OUR FACILITERS 


We ot is! 
Sin 


bretas and fasaect 
nil artistic merir, | never 
OunR STOCK elled, either for 
ishap r sterling wort! 
ere Pe 
FOR GENTLEME N.—Silk rel 
ney nelles 
\\ 
Mata a, ill woods, hand 
tk faneles, ifortable anel t I 
itvest and est st 
r offered Pranci 


Vioderate Prices! 
Moderate Prices! 


CANES MOUNTED. 
bans oa Specialty, | 
J.D. BARR & SON, Pioneer Manufacturers. 


J.D. BARR & SON, 


J. D. BARR, | 
Wholesale. > Retarl, 
Branch, No. 982 MARKET ST., 


Vo. 323 BUSH ST.. 
Adjoining the Bush St. Theatre. @% Adjoining the Baldwin Theatre.-#@ 


SW. L & 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 


914 MARKET STREET. 


SAN FRANCISCO, 


LDWIN HOTEL BLOCK, 


The First National Bank the Nevaia Bank of Sau 


San FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA, 

Paid-up Capital, $1,500,000 Gold, (tani = 

apital Paid Up - $3.000.000 
Protits, $363,555.50 


hos and Undivided 


a 


President i 
ishier E. MORGAN . 
assistant Cashier : WORLINE. Aye 
Res Callaghan. James M. Donahtie. 
her - Low. James Phelan 
os Moffitt. N. an Bergen, Jas. Jennings SELLS “EXCHANGE AND. TELEGRAPH 
ORRESPONDENTS Londom Bank of Montreak: 
Poovineial Bank- ef. Treland Paris, dlottingueér ak -Co PRANSFERS, 
York, National Bank oof Commerc In New ‘York: 
il Bauk Chieag Kirst National 
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MOME For INVALIDS 


FIOSPITAL 


620 Folsom St.. San Francisco. 


HOME and Private Tlospital for Tnvalids has been opened in San 
Francisco by Dro The object of the Hospital ix 
to afford a home. and at the same time, careful nursing and medical 

attention to those whe are out of health, or who are need of special 
treatment. Phe rooms are large and well furnished, and patients can be 
assured of receiving every comfort. The location is very central, being 
within three blocks of the Palace Hotel. 

The household affairs are under the charec of Mrs. H. Bern, who 

ix well known to be thoroughly cupable and competent of filling the 


position of Matron. 


j 
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Memoir of Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


By JAMES Canor. With a tine new steel 
portrait, 2 vols, 
calf, 36.00, 


Mr. Cabot, who-ts) Mir. Emerson's ex- 


eclitor, is admirably. equipped in every respect to. 


write his biography. has incorporated init 
any letters and copious extracts fron Mr. Emer- 
son's journal, bringing out distinctly the nobility 
Mr. Emerson's: character, the depth and) purity 
thought, the admiring lovalty of his triends, 
nd the profound: and. gracious influence of) his 
his life. 


LarkGk-PAPER Epirion. Limited to Five 
led copies. Unitorm with the Large-Paper Edi- 
of the Riverside issue oof Emerson's. Works, 
printed in the most careful Manner: on the. best 
paper. Price Ten Dollars tor the two volunies. 


The Fireside Hawthorne. 


Works of NATIBANIEL 
Rd (tion: In SIX 
i Solel Ne fx, ) 


Cite. COMPLETFE 
E, 

Ilaw- 


\ compact and inexpensive edition 
short 


thorme’s  imcomparable romances, novels. 
‘tories and note books, printed on large type. 


Henry Clay. 


Vols. NVo and NVI of American Statesmen. By 
CARL ScHuRA vols. 16 mo; cloth, $2.50; 
halt morocco, 45.00. 


“A biography from which almost nothing could 
he taken without marring its completeness. ...So 
many vears of political life had to-be traversed, the 
discussion of so many public questions to be exam- 
ined, so many speeches to be read end analyzed and 
their core extracted, the parts that so many other 
public men played had to be viewed and their in- 
ience determined, that it is a literary wonder that 
these two volumes can and do contain all that is 
essential toa full knowledge of the political life of 
Mr. Clay, and of the political history of the country 
living that tife.’—The Overland Monthly. 


“By far the best of the biographies which have 
veen brought ont in the American Statesmen 
if it be not the best work of this nature 
Which has ever been produced in’ this country.” 
lhe Atlantic Monthly. 


for sale by all Booksellers. 


price, by the 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & BOSTON. 


IZ mo, gilt top. 33.50: half 


Sent 


ol 
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The Gates Between. 


By Riza STUART author of “The 
Crates Ajar.” Bevond the Grates.” ete. vob. 
aio, S125. 


Like the two other Stories named here. thik 
relates to the Unseen. It net oa 
“ehost” story,or a tale of the supernatural told 
merely to excite interest: but an exceedingly in- 
teresting narrative of the inevitable, giving the 
possible experience and remedial discipline of 
hard and selfish nature in the lite after death. 


ratrick Henry. 


Vol. of 
Com author of Pistory ot 
Literature.” ete. lomo, gilt top, 


DV Mose 


thoroughiv: engaging account of a man? who 
contributed to the American Revolution not only 
an-eloquence Which has made hin immortal, but 
politienl counsel of a breadth and wisdom: whicl 
entitle him too rank among American 
Whonr we co well to honor. 


stutesmren 


A Prineess of Java. 


A: Novel: of Java. Mis. 


vol. 12 mo, 


This-is a striking story, describing a princess of 
Java and her fortunes; also a prince of Java, an 
English gentlemen, and a girl, half Enelish, half 
Javan. The incidents and adventures are thor- 
oughly interesting, and the descriptions of life and 
nature of Java add peculiar attractions to the 
story. 


Frontier Stories. 


iv Breer Harte. Vol. Viot his Collected Work 
Riverside Edition. Crown Svo, cloth, 
half calf, 83.00.) The set, 6 vols. eloth, S12.00: 
half calf, 18.00, 

This volume contains Flip, a California’ Ro- 
mance; Found at Blazing Star; In the Carquinez 
Woods : At the Mission of San Carmel: A. Blue- 
Crrass Penelope ; Left out on Lone Star Mountain; 
A Ship of “49. 


hy man, post-paid, on receipt of 
Publishers, 
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HAT 
AILS 


YOU? 


De vou fee) dull. languid, low-spirited, lifeless, and 
mdescribably miserable, both plvsically and men- 
faliv: experience ao sense of fullness or blouwting 
nfter cuting., or of “ woneness,”” or eniptimness of 
rromach in the morning, -tonguc coated, bitter or 
bad taste in mouth, irregular appetite, dizziness, 
frequent) headaches, blurred cyesight. floating 
before the eyes, nervous prostration or 
exhaustion, irritability of temper, hot flushes. al- 
ternating with chilly scnsations, sharp, biting, tran- 
tient pains here and there, cold teet, GrOWSINESS 
after meals, wakefulness, or disturbed and unre- 
freshing sleep. constant, indescribable fecling of 
or-ot impending calamity 

If vou have all,or any considerable number of 
these syinptoms, vou are suffering from that most 
combion of American tnaladies —Bilious Dyspepsia, 

Torpid Liver, associated with Dyspepsia, or In- 
digestion. “Phe more complicated your disease has 
become, the greater the number and diversity of 
evinptoms. No matter what stage it has reached, 
Er. Pierce’ Golden Wedical Discovery wil! 
silbdue it, if taken according to directions for a 
exnsonable length of time. Hf not cured complica- 
fions multiply, and Consumption of the Lungs, 
Skin Diseases, heart Disease, Rhevinatism, Kidney 
Disease, or other grave maladies are quite liable to 
set in, and, sooner or later, induce a fatal termii- 
nation. 

Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery 
ucts powertiuliv upon the Liver. and through that. 
great blood puriftving organ, Cleanses the system of 
al blood-taints and impurities, from whatever cause 
arising. It is equally eficacious in acting Upon the 
Kidneys. and other exeretory organs, Cleansing, 
etrengthening. and healing their diseases. As an 
appetizing. restorative tonic, it promotes digestion, 
nod nutrition, thereby building up both thesh snd 


strength. In Witiarial districis,. this weondertul 
medicine has gained great celebrity in curmg 
Fever and Ague, Chills and Fever. Dumb Ague, 
and kindred discases. 
Dr. Pierece’s Golden 


CURES ALL HUMORS, 


froma common Bhotch, or Eruption, to the worst 
Keough Skin. in short. all caused by bard 
blood, are conquered by this. powerful, purifying, 
and invVirorating medicine, Great Eating Uleers 
rapidiv heal wnder its benign influences Espeeials 
has it mianitested its. poteney In curing Tether, 
Boiis. Carbuneles, Sore bives, 
Scrofulous Sores and Swe Hip Joint Dise HSE, 

“White swellings.’ Goitre. or Thiek Neck. and Eri- 
dGilands. Send ten cents in stamps fora large 
Treatise, with colored plates, Skin. Disewasesy or 
the same amount tora Trentise on Scrotulotus At 
fections, 


CONSUMPTION, 


whichis Scrofula of the Lungs, ix acrested and 
cured by this remedy, if taken in the earlier stapes 
of the disease. From its marvelous power over this 
terribly tatal disease. when first offering this now 
world-famed remedy tothe pubhe, Dr. Pierce thougyit 
seriously of calling it bis “CONSUMPTION CURE.” 
but abandoned that name us too restrictive foru 
medicine which, from its wondertul combination of 
tonic, or strengthening. alterative. or llood-cleans- 
ing anti-bilious, pectoral and nutritive properties, 


Medical Discovery 


is unequaled. not only as a remedy for Consump- 


tion, but forall Gc hronic Diseases of the 


LIVER, BLOOD, AND LUNGS. 


For Weak Lungs. Spitting of Blood, Shortness of 
Breath, Chronic Nasal Catarrh. Bronchitis. Asthma, 
Severe Coughs, and kindred affections, it is an efhi- 

cient re medy. Sold by Drugpists, at: or Six 
Bottles for $5.00. 

yer Send ten cents it: stamps tor Dro Pierce’s book 
on Consumption. Address, 


World's Dispensary Medical Association, 


No. 663 Main Street, 
BUFFALO, N. ¥. 


$500 Rewart 


the mnmanufacturers of Dr. Sage’s 
Catarrh Hemedy,. fora cause of 
(hronic Nasal Catarrh. thes 
cannot cure, 


SY OF CATARERE. 
headache, obstruction of the nasal prissages. dis- 
eharges falling from the head into the throat. some- 
tines profuse. watery, and acrid, at. others, thick, 
tenacious, mincous, prrulent, bloody and putrid: 
the eyes are weak. Watery. and. inflamed: there is 
ringing in ears, deatness, hacking or coughing 
fo clear the throut, expectoration ot offerisive 
matter, torethor with scabs from ulcers: the voice 


iS cChaneed and has nasal twanes. the bresthe ts 
offensive: smell and taste are there is a 
of dizziness, with depression. ou 
hackitic Couch, and general Oniv afew 
Cf the above-named svinptoms are tobe 
present in One case, “Thowvisinds of causes an- 
without? wmnitesting bait of three above 

Hy soothing. and headline eties. Du. 
Saoe Reaedv Cutes: the worst causes of 


Catarrh.** cold in the Cory za. 
Bbecadache. 


covers where WwW Cents, 


's THE ORIGINAL 
\erce LITTLE 
\easaw LIVER 


PILLS. 

BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. ALWAYS ASA 
FOR DR. PIERCE’S PELLETS, OR LITTLE 
SUGAR-COATED PILLS 


Being entirely vegetable. they operate 
Without disturbance to the system. diet. Or oceu- 
pation. Put up in glass vials. hermetically sealed. 
Aiways fresh and reliable. As a laxative. mie 
terative, or pu rgative. these Jitth: Pellets gis 
the most perfect satisfaction. 


Sick Headache, 


bilious headache. dizzi- 
hess, Constipation. bil- 
mous attneks., and all de- 
ranverments af the stotmach and 
bowels, gre relieved 
| rit CUred thre 


@f Plerce’s Pieasant 
Purgative Peilets i ON 
of the Powe! 

The Peilets GVET so great avarice ty of 
thes ts deriversal oot vland ‘or 
their -sagative Soild by drug 
wists, for cents a 


tre 
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& MUSTARD. 


SOLD ONLY IN FULL WEIGHT SEALED PACKAGES. 
Guaranteed absolutely pure, and warranted to excel 
all others in strength, richness, flavour aud cleanliness. 


SALAD DRESSING 


UNEQUALLED FOR 
EXCELLENCE 


Without. rival a8 a dressing for all Salads, and as a 


sauce for Cold Meats, ete. Itis prepared with extreme 
care; all ita ineredients are of the pvrest anl dest; 
and will keep good for years. 


BENSVAR™ ALL IMITATIONS. 


“y INFANTS ano 
INVALIDS. 


rimdion, 


For INFANTS and INVALIQS, 


THE MOST PALATABLE FOOD! 
THE MOST NUTRITIOUS FOOD! 
THE MOST DIGESTIBLE FOOD! 
THE MOST ECONOMICAL FOOD! 


25¢e:, $7, ILL’D. Pamphlet Free 
Wells & Richardson Co... Burlington, Vt. 


At Druggists 


REE This Advertisement. 


variety of funny sketches. snecdotes. news, condensed 


journals of the country. 
s to help pay postage, packing, Xe 
Companion, 257 Broadway, New York. 


TO EVERY READi. 


1,000 of these watches given absolutely free toin- 
troduce TH HOUSEILOLD COMPANION. We will 
alse send The Household Companion six 
mouths free to 1000 persons wh. will answer this 
ndvertisement, and send wus 
the address of 20 newspaper 
readers, representing 20 
ferent families, within @) days. 
The old reliable and popular 
illustrated Hiousechold 
Companion, of New York.is 
acomplet paper 

inits fullest sense; each issue 
profusely and beautifully il- 
lustrated, containing several 
c amplete: and serial stories of 
fascinating interest, and arich 


notes on fashion, art, industries, hterature, ke. and 
st; ands conspicuous: aniong the Must rated Metropolitan 

Send 2) cts, in silver or 
Address Housee 


THERE! and hether | itlest 
Words and Musie. aul) toe. 


VROOM & POWLESR 
Soap, Gold st. 


’s Military 


. Fotles Regulation. Unexeedled ty 


ARE YOU CORPULENT? 
LEAN 
Safe, Permanent 


Corpus 
Flesh Reducer 


Fiftee Po unds & Mon 
NO POISON. Apipo- MALENE never fails to 
op Bust and Form. 

of and Form oevery Lady using» 
Vineriea fur removing Skin; 
Wrinkles, Poek-Mar< 
Testimonials, 
Mention article wanted. Chic 
2315 Mudisen Square, Philada, Pu. 


K-Heads« 

Re “Mall. 

« Phe “micul Co. 


Books, 
(‘ormsteek. 


Catulogue free. W. 
Witrren Street, NY 


BUILDIN 


No asked for nts until ob 
tained. Write for Inventors Guide. 


DRUGGISTS. 


EN R $s ST. 
or TH NOR Usep 


| Lactated Food 
GAUNTLET. BRAND 
ws" SPICES 
F 
| Lb 
hol. 
| ees 


was not clean. 


y As) 


wm and don’t come.back till you get if!” 
was not easily 


oe Ben Israet once blamed his wife because hak house 
As he went out to take his evening walk she 
scornfully cried afterhim; Bring me something, to clean it with 


The 


[Rabbi went, 
wad searched 2% 


_ forth. 


sneers Never determined he scoured: She é 
he founder In the year “legends. jthem nok. | 
ESTABLISHED 


TRICOP 


FOR THE HAIR. 


The Oldest and the 


thie 


Best. 


aey of this justly celebrated pre paratio 
for invigorating. beautifying, and impartin 
and silken softness to the hair, is so widely known 
and acknowledged, that it has gained by its merits 
a reputation which is not for a day. but for all-time 


Phe 


HEROUS 


“a 


EULL WEIGHT 
PURE 


superior excellence proven in millions of 
liomes for more than a quarter of acentury. It is 
used by the United States Governme nt Endorsed 
by the heads of the Great Universities as the 
Strongest, Purest and most Healthful. Dr. Price’s 
the only Baking Powder. that does not contain 

Ammonia, Lime or Alum. Sold on] in Cans. 
PRICE BAKING POWDER. Co. 


New York. Chicago. St. Louis, 
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MANUFACTURERS QO! 


WRAPPING, TOILET. “ANTI-RUST” A 


Principal Office. IN. 


MT 
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TLDS, 


d UAW! 
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NHITE 


DRUGGI i 


AND 


JLORED 


Wrapping 


STH 


Janeane 

“OUR MEDICATED PAPER 
Rolls. = 
ie bas 
LL SIZES & 

AND 


WEIGHTS. 


tfiew enxtraets from the meaty letters we receive ts fer the value of Vecicoated i’ 


Phe originals may be seen at our otfiee: 


\LBANY PERFORATED WRAPPIN: PAPFR 


PAPERS 


Vo 


LONDON, 


Wrapping 
Paper. 
FOR 
Bright 
Goods. 


ive 
Protection 

AGAINST 
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Dampness, 
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